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VOYAGES FOR THE SURVEY 
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CHAPTER L 

Survey upon the Mermaid:— Purchase another vessel:— New 
establishment :— Departure on the fourth voyagfe, accompanied 
by a merchant-ship bound throug^h Torres Strait: — Discovery 
of an addition to the crew:— Pass round Breaksea Spit, and 
steer up the cast coast : — Transactions at Percy Island : — Enor- 
mous stingf-rays: — Pine-trees serviceable for masts : — Joined by a 
merchant brig : — Anchor under Cape Grafton, Hope Islands, and 
Lizard island: — Natives at Lizard Island; — Cape Flinders: — 
Visit the Frederick’s wreck : — Surprised by natives Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s description of the drawings of the natives in a cavern 
on Clack's Island;— Anchor in Margaret Bay, and under Cairn- 
cross Island: — ^Accident, and loss of anchors: — Pass through 
7'orres Strait, and visit Goulburn Island: — Affair with the na- 
tives : — The Dick parts company. 

As soon as an opportunity oflFered after our 
arrival, the cutter was laid on shore upon the 
beach of Sydney Cove, and surveyed by the 
master and the carpenter of H. M. Store-Ship 
Dromedary, which ship was preparing for her 
return to England with a cargo of New Zealand 
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J880. spars. Upon stripping the copper off the bottom, 

Dec. 6. the tide flowed into her, and proved that to the 
copper sheathing alone we were indebted for 
our safe return. The iron spikes that fastened 
her were entirely decayed, and a considerable 
repair was recommended by the surveying offi- 
cers. Upon my communicating the result of their 
report to His Excellency, Governor Macquarie, 
he agreed with me in thinking that, as her re- 
pairs would take up so much time, it would be 
better to purchase another vessel, and as a brig 
was then in the harbour, that appeared to be 
every way suited for my purpose, she was ex- 
amined by my order by Mr. Mart, the Drome- 
dary’s carpenter, who reported so favourably of 
her, that, by the governor’s permission, she was 
purchased and fitted for the voyage. She was 
built of teak, of one hundred and seventy tons 
burden, and had lately received a very consi- 
derable repair at Calcutta ; so that, excepting a 
few trifling defects and alterations, she was quite 
fit for sea. Her name was altered at the sug- 
gestion of Governor Macquarie to that of the 
“ Bathurst.” 

By this change we gained a great addition to 
our comforts ; and, besides increasing the num- 
ber of our crew, were much better off in regard 
to boats; for we now possessed a long-boat. 
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large enough to carry out and weigh an anchor, 
or save the crew if any accident should happen 
to the vessel ; a resource which we did not pos- 
sess in the Mermaid. 

A further addition was made to our party by 
the appointment of Mr. Perceval Baskerville, 
one of the Dromedary’s midshipmen; but Mr. 
Hunter the surgeon, who had volunteered his 
services in the Mermaid during the last voyage, 
was superseded by Mr. A. Montgomery, who 
had lately arrived in charge of a convict ship. 

Our establishment now consisted of the fol* 
lowing officers and men : 


Lieutenant and Commander, 1 

Surgeon, .... I 
Master’s Mates, (Assistant l ^ 
Surveyors,) . ) 

Midshipman, ... 1 

Botanical Collector, . 1 

Steward, ... 1 

Boatswain’s Mate, . . 1 

Carpenter’s Mate, . . 1 

Sail Maker, . . .1 

Cook, • • • • 1 

Seamen, .... 16 

Boys, . . . 5 


Phillip Parker King. 
Andrew Montgomery. 
Frederick Bedwell. 
John S, Roe. 

Perceval Baskerville 
Allan Cunningham. 


Total 32 


B2 


18 S 0 . 
Dec. 6. 
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1^. After experiencing many tedious and unex- 
pected delays in equipping the Bathurst, not- 
withstanding our wants were.few, and the greater 
part of our repairs were effected by our own 
people, we were not completed for sea until the 
May 26. 26th of May, when we sailed from Port Jackson 
upon our fourth and last voyage to the north 
coast, accompanied by the merchant-ship Didc 
(the same vessel in which we had originally 
embarked from England): she was bound to Ba- 
tavia, and being ready for sailing at the time 
of our departure, requested permission to accom- 
pany us through Torres Strait, which, since it 
would rather prove an assistance to us than 
cause any delay in our proceedings, was ac- 
ceded to on my part with much satisfaction. In 
the mean time the Mermaid, our late vessel, 
had been thoroughly repaired, fresh fastened 
with copper spikes, and fitted out; and, before 
we sailed, had been sent to sea to carry the 
first establishment to Port Macquarie, on which 
service she had been wrecked. She was, how- 
ever, afterwards got off the rocks and repaired, 
and is now a very serviceable vessel in the 
colony. . 

Boongaree, the native who had formerly ac- 
companied us, volunteered his services whilst 
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the vessel was preparing for the voyage, which issi. 

I gladly accepted ; but when the day of de- Mayse. 
parture drew nigh, he kept aloof; and the morn- 
ing that we sailed, his place was filled by another 
volunteer, BtiadeU ; who proved not only to be 
a more active seaman, but was of much greater 
service to us, than his countryman Boongaree 
had been. This addition made our number 
thirty-three. 

Three days after we left the port, a discovery 30. 
was made of another addition to the number 
of the crew. Upon opening the hold, which 
had been locked ever since the day before we 
sailed, a young girl, not more than fourteen 
years of age, was found concealed among the 
casks, where she had secreted herself in order 
to accompany the boatswain to sea: upon being 
brought on deck, she was in a most pitiable 
plight, for her dress and appearance were so 
filthy, from four days’ close confinement in a 
dark hold, and from having been dreadfully sea- 
sick the whole time, that her acquaintances, of 
which she had many on board, could scarcely 
recognise her. Upon being interrogated, she 
declared she had, unknown to all on board, con- 
cealed herself in the hold the day before the 
vessel sailed; and that her swain knew nothing 
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is#i. of the step she had taken. As it was now in- 
M»yso. convenient to returp to put her on shore, and 
as the man consented to share his ration wHb 
her, she was allowed to remain ; but in a very 
short time heartily repented of her imprudence, 
and would gladly have been re-landed, had it 
been possible. 

June 4. Between the 80th and the 4th of June we had 
a series of gales of wind, which enabled us to 
prove the capabilities of our new ship ; and it was 
very satisfactory to find that she was Weatherly, 
tight, and dry, three very essential qualities for a 
surveying vessel. 

.5. On the afternoon of the 5th we passed round 
the north end of Breaksea Spit, and crossed 
Hervey’s Bay ; in the night, when the brig ought 
to have been many miles from the shore, we 
found ourselves unexpectedly close to some land; 
but it was not until the day broke that we 
knew the fuU extent of the danger we had en- 
countered : the land we had seen proved to be 
the round head ©f Bustard Bay, which, as the 
wind was blowing directly upon it, we were 
fortunate in having room to clear. The Dick 
was apprized by us of the danger in time, and 
succeeded i» clearing the land by tacking to the 
6. southward. At noon we were passing the small 
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woody isle that was seen by Captain Flinders, issi: 
and farther On we discovered two other isles of a JunTa 
similar character; they weio seen from the mast- 
head to the north-east ; and a fourth was seen by 
the Dick. After this we had a few days of fine 
weather, which, as dysentery had already made 
its appearance amongst us, was most welcome, 
and tended materially to check the progress of 
so alarming a complaint. On the 8th we entered s. 
among the Northumberland Islands; but, from 
light northerly winds, did not reach an an- 
chorage under Percy Island, No. 2, until the 
morning of the 10th. Our situation was between lo. 
the Pine Islets and the basin, in ten fathoms, 
near a run of water, which fell from the rocks 
into the sea at about a quarter of a mile to the 
northward of the sandy beach; from this stream 
we filled our casks. Water was also found in 
many other parts, but all the runs appeared to 
be of temporary duration. 

This island, like No. 1, which we visited in 
1819, appears to be principally of quartzose 
formation. The soil is sandy, and affords but 
little nourishment to the stunted trees with which 
it is furnished. In the more barren and rocky 
parts the pine was abundant, but not growing to 
any great size: the Didc’s people cut down and ii, 
embarked several logs; on examination they 
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iw. were thought to be useless; but, from subse* 
June 11. quent experience, they proved to be far from 
deserving such contempt, for during the voyage 
we made two pole-top gallant-masts of it; which, 
although very full of knots, were as tough as 
any spar I ever saw ; and carried a press of 
sail longer than would be trusted on many 
masts. These trees are very abundant on the 
Cumberland and Northumberland Islands, but 
do not attain any large size ; being seldom higher 
than fifty or sixty feet, or of a greater diameter 
than from twelve to eighteen inches. 

Among a variety of birds, several black cock- 
atoos and the pheasant cuckoo were seen. The 
beaches were frequented by gulls, terns, and 
oyster-catchers ; and an egret was noticed of a 
slate-coloured plumage, with a small rutf upon 
its head. 

The seine was hauled upon the beach ; but the 
only fish caught were two very large sting-rays ; 
one of which measured twelve feet across : as it 
was too unwieldy to take on board, we had no 
means of weighing it ; but the liver nearly filled 
a small pork barrel*. It is very probable that 

* Captain Cook describes some fish, probably of the same species, 
found at Botany Bay, weighing- each three hundred and thirty-six 
pounds (Hawkeswotihf vol. S, p, 100) ; from Which circumstance, 
as is not generally known, the name of Stiog*ray Bay was given 
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our bad success may be attributed to the pre- 
sence of these fish, for on board the Dick several ii- 
snappers were caught witfc the hook and line. 

In the evening the wind set in from S.b.E., 
with rain, and cloudy, thick weather : in striking 
the royal masts, a serious defect was discovered 
in our fore-top-mast ; the upper part being found 
rotten for twelve feet below the head ; and the 
top-gallant-mast was also found to be sprung in 
the wake of the cap ; so that we were compelled 
to remain all the next day at the anchorage to 
shift them. This detention was very vexatious, 
for we were not only losing a fair wind, but lying 
in a very exposed situation. 

During the preceding night a brig anchored 
half a mile to the southward of us : she proved 
to be the San Antonio ; she left Port Jackson 
four days after us, and was bound on a trading 
speculation to the Moluccas and Sincapore. In 
the forenoon I visited the master, Mr.Hemmans, 
and offered him my guidance up the coast, if he 
would wait until we had shifted our defective 

to that harbour ; it is so called in the charts of the Endeavour’s 
voyage, in the Hydrographical Office at the Admiralty, as well as 
in Sir Joseph Banks’s copy of the Endeavour’s journal, and in 
Dr. Solander’s MS. journal, both of which are In the possession of 
my friend Robert Brown, Esq. The name by which it is now 
known appears to have been givon subsequently, on account of tho 
variety and beauty of its botanical productions, ' 
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1S91, masts ; but he declined it as he was anxious to 
June 18 , get on without delay ; and, having Captain Flin- 
ders’s charts, intended to run “ and night 
through the reefs he told mo that he had an- 
chored here with the intention of watering and 
cutting some pine spars, but that not finding 
the latter worth the trouble, he was then getting 
underweigh to proceed. When I went away, he 
accompanied me to look over my plan of the 
passage ; after which he returned to his vessel, 
which soon afterwards steered past us on her 
way to the northward. Mr. Hemmans told me 
that he had anchored under Keppel Islands, 
where he had a friendly communication with the 
natives, who used nets, which he thought were 
of European construction; but from his descrip- 
tion, they are similar to what have been before 
seen on the coast, and are constructed by the 
natives themselves. 

13 . At eight o’clock the next morning we got un- 
derweigh ; but the Dick in weighing her an- 
chor found both flukes broken off The next 

H. day, we rounded the north extremity of the 
Cumberland Islands ; and at four o’clock a.m. 

15. the 15th, were abreast of Cape Gloucester. 

Thick cloudy weather with rain and a fresh 
breeze from the southward, variable between 
S.S.E, and S.S.W„ now set in, and was unfa- 
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vourable for our seeing the coast as w.e passed 
it ; Cape Bowling Green was not seen, but the 
gradual decrease of soundings from eighteen to 
fourteen fathoms, and the subsequent increase 
of depth, indicated our having passed this low 
and dangerous projection. At daylight of the 
16 th, we passed outside the Palm Islands at the le- 
distance of five miles. 

The weather continued so thick and rainy, 
that Mount Hinchinbrooke was quite concealed 
from our view ; but a partial glimpse of the land 
enabled me to distinguish Point Hillock, and af- 
terwards to see Cape Sandwich, Goold Island, 
and the group of the Family Isles. 

In passing the largest Frankland Island, the ir. 
San Antonio was seen lying at anchor near it, 
with her fore topsail loose, firing guns : seeing 
this, we hauled to the wind, and made siiil to 
beat up towards her, under the idea of her being 
in distress ; but as we approached, we observed 
a boat alongside, and her top-gallant yards across, 
which were proofs that she was not in such im- 
mediate danger, as to require our beating up, 
with the risk of losing some of our spars, for 
the Dick had already sprung her jib-boom ; we, 
therefore, hove the vessels to, and soon after- 
wards the San Antonio joined and passed under 
our stern, when Mr. Hemroans informed me that 
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1821. the guns he had fired were intended as signals to 
June 17. his boat, and that they were not meant for us. 
He had been aground, he said, on a reef near 
the Palm Islands, but had received no damage: 
light, however, as he pretended to make of this 
accident, it was a Sufficient lesson for him, and 
we soon found he had profited by it, for instead 
of preceding us, he quietly fell into our “ wake,” a 
station which he never afterwards left, until all 
danger was over, and we had passed through 
Torres Strait. 

I had now determined upon taking up an an- 
chorage round Cape Grafton during the conti- 
nuance of the bad weather, and for that purpose 
steered through the strait that separates the 
cape from Fitzroy Island ; and anchored in six 
fathoms mud, at about half a mile from its 
northern extremity. 

It is a little remarkable that the day on which 
we anchored should be the anniversary of the 
discovery of the bay ; for Captain Cook anchored 
here on the eve of Trinity Sunday, fifty-one 
years before, and named the bay between Capes 
Grailon and Tribulation, in reverence of the fol- 
lowing day. In passing between Cape Grafton 
and Fitzroy Island, eight or ten natives were 
observed seated on the rocks at the south end of 
the beach : one of them waved his spear to us 
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as we passed, but the distance was too great 
to take any notice of him. i' 

In the afternoon we landed upon the small 
island in the bay, and found it to be separated 
from the main land by a very shoal channel, 
through which our boat had some difficulty in 
passing ; the island is small, and formed of loose 
fragments of granite, over which the decomposed 
vegetable matter had formed a soil, which, al- 
though shallow, was sufficient to nourish some 
luxuriant grass (patiicum), and a robust species 
of mailijpus: among these large flights of cock- 
atoos and parroquets were hovering, but they 
were very shy, and did not allow us to approach 
them : a small dove, common to other parts, of 
the coast, was killed. A native was seen walking 
along a sandy beach behind the island, but pro- 
ceeded without noticing our boat, which was at 
that time passing. 

The following day the weather was so clear is. 
that, in the early part of the morning, we dis- 
tinctly saw the summit of the land at the back of 
Cape Tribulation, bearing N. 43° W. (mag.) ; it 
must have been fifty-five or sixty miles off; the fall 
of the land towards the extremity of the cape was 
also seen, bearing N. 35° 50' W. fifty-six miles. 

In the afternoon I went on shore near the 
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1921 . north extremity of the Cape, to procure some 
June 18 . bearings ; after which we strolled about, and 
found a temporary stream of water falling into 
the sea. In walking past a grove of pandams 
trees, which grew near the water, we disturbed 
a prodigious quantity of bronze-winged butter- 
flies, reminding us, in point of number, of the 
eupl<ea lutmata, at Cape Cleveland in 1819. It 
proved to be a variety of the castnia oronles (La- 
treille,) of Amboyna and the other Indian Islands. 
Mr. Cunningham took advantage of the Dick’s 
boat going to the bottom of the bay, to cut 
grass: near their landing-place he found some 
natives’ huts ; some of which were of more 
substantial construction than usual, and were 
thatched with palm leaves: inside of one he 
found a fishing rod, and a line, five or six fa- 
thoms long, furnished with a hook made from a 
shell, like the hooks of the South Sea Islanders : 
he also found a small basket, made from the leaf 
of a palm-tree, lying near the remains of their 
fire-places, which were strewed with broken 
exuvia; of their shell-fish repasts. 

A canoe twelve feet long, similar to the one 
described at Blomfield’s Rivulet, (vol. i. p. 209,) 
was also seen ; and, like it, was not more than 
nine inches wide at the bilge. A small kan- 
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garoo was seen by Mr. Cunningham feeding issi. 
upon the grass, but fled the moment that it saw June is. 
him approaching. 

Nothing more was seen of the natives, nor 
were any heard, or suspected of being near us ; 
had there been any number the party would have 
been placed in an awkward situation, for upon 
landing, they all incautiously, and very impru- 
dently, separated, to amuse themselves as they 
were inclined, without regarding the situation of 
the boat, which was soon loft dry by the ebbing 
tide; and it was eight o’clock at night before 
they succeeded in launching her. Iiiunediately 
after its return, for which wc had been waiting 
four hours, we got underweigh, and were only just 
in time to save the breeze, which carried us out 
into the offing : after a short calm, the wind gra- 
dually freshened from S.S.W., and we steered 
on under easy sail towards Cape Tribulation. 

On passing the cape two reefs were seen to sea- in- 
ward, which had previously escaped our notice. 

In the afternoon we anchored in ten fathoms, 
at about half a mile from the north-west end of 
the reef that stretches for two miles to the north- 
ward of the south westernmost Hope Island; 
and, as it was low water and the reef uncovered, 
we walked across it. It is formed principally 
of coral, on the* surface of which we found the 
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1881 . gray trepang; a small chama gigas, a cypma, 
June 19. a pretty azure-coloured species of asterk, and a 
few bivalve shells. The few birds that fre- 
quented the reef were very shy, and flew away 
at our approach : they were principally pelicans 
and terns. 

20. After weighing the next morning, we steered 
N.JW., a course farther to seaward than we 
had previously taken, in order to see the reefs 
more distinctly, and to prove the width and ex- 
tent of this part of the channel ; but the sun was 
shining in the direction of our course, and the 
shadows of the clouds upon the water were at 
times so deceptions that, whilst they often 
caused appearances of reefs where none existed, 
they concealed others that, for the same reason, 
were not seen until we were close to them. 
Having now the charge of two merchant-vessels, 
it was necessary to proceed with caution, and 
therefore we steered nearly over our last year’s 
track, but notwithstanding, we now discovered 
several new reefs, and informed ourselves of the 
extent and shape of others which had escaped 
our previous observation. 

As we were rounding the two islands that 
lie close to the soutli side of Lizard Island, a 
native was seen in a canoe, paddling towards 
another who was sitting on th(S rocks watching 
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our movements ; and, as we hauled,^round die issi. 
south point of the bay, two others were observed June so. 
walking towards the beach ; upon seeing us they 
stopped short and retreated up the hill ; but, 
after we anchored and sent a boat on shore, 
which was accompanied by one from the Dick, 
they advanced, and without much hesitation, came 
forward and communicated with our party. They 
carri^ spears with them, and each of our gen- 
tlemen had their fowling-pieces : the appearance 
of Bundell, who on these occasions always took 
his clothes off, perhaps gave them greater con- 
fidence. After some vociferous and unintelli- 
gible parley, one of our gentlemen, in order to 
give them further cause for the surprise which 
they had already manifested to a great extent, 
unadvisedly fired his fowling-piece ; upon which, 
as might be expected, they became distrustful 
and frightened, and, fixing their spears in their 
throwing sticks, walked backwards at a quick 
pace, and withdrew altogether towards the hills. 

Lizard Island, and the Direction Isles to the 
south-westward, are of very different character 
to the other islands which front this coast, being 
high, rising to peaks, and of granitic formation. 
Captain Cook, in his description of Lizard Island, 
mentions it as being a good place to refresh at, 
on account of its supplying both wood and water; 

, n. c 
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18 «. but, at time we were there, the latter was 
,fone 20 . not fouud,*^ although the rain had been lately 
falling in great quantity ; with the former, how- 
ever, it is well supplied. This island, from its 
connexion with Captain Cook’s misfortunes during 
his perilous navigation within the reefs, will al- 
ways be an interesting feature in the history of 
the discovery and examination of this coast, and 
deserves a more appropriate appellation. 

21. Leaving Lizard Island the following morning, 
we directed our course for Cape Flinders, over 
our last year’s track. Upon passing Port Ninian, 
the sea was observed to break heavily upon the 
Barrier Reefs, which in this part approach nearer 
to the main land than at any other. As we 
doubled Cape Melville, the wind, as usual, fresh- 
ened up to a strong breeze, and carried us rapidly 
across Bathurst Bay : to the westward of the cape 
several natives were observed walking upon the 
beach. 


In passing round Cape Flinders, there ap- 
peared to be a considerable diminution in the 
remains of the Frederick’s wreck. No vestige 
was left of her stem or forecastle, botli of which 
were before so Very conspicuous. At half-past 
five o’clock we anchored with our companions 
near the usual place. 

22. The following morning, at daybreak, a party of 
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men went to the wreck to collect tli^t ^Ts and 
planks that had escaped the mischievous fires of June S2. 
the natives ; and at five o’clock I joined them with 
the master of the Dick and Mr. Roe, ordering 
Mr. Bedwell to relieve the shore party with some 
fresh hands at eight o’clock. When the time 
arrived, supposing that the relief-party had nearly 
reached the shore, I sent the people over the 
hill, in order to be ready when the boat arrived 
to go on board ; and in the mean time amused 
myself in wandering about the reef near the 
wreck, where Mr. Roe was also employed. Mr. 
Harrison (the master of the Dick) was at the 
further end of the beach with his fowling-piece, 
with two of his boat’s crew picking up shells : — 
when suddenly they were surprised by hearing a 
loud shout, and seeing several spears strike the 
rocks about them : upon looking round, Mr. Har- 
rison found that a party of natives were ad- 
vancing upon him with their spears poised; upon 
which he presented his gun at the foremost, but, 
from his having waded about in the water, the 
powder had got damp and would not go off. Im- 
mediately that I heard the shc^ of the natives, 
and saw Mr. Harrison retreatisog from the In- 
dians, who were in close pursuit, I hastened to 
his assistance, and came up in time to prevent 

them from doing any mischief; and, by occa- 

c 2 
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1881. sionally l^yelling my gun, kept them at bay 
June 22 , whilst we retreated towards the wreck, from 
which we were about half a mile distant. By 
this time Mr. Roe, who had also heard the noise, 
joined ; but, as he had not a gun, the only 
assistance he brought was an addition to our 
number. Among the four foremost of the na- 
tives was a mischievous boy, who, being em- 
boldened by our not firing, and shewing an 
anxiety to get away from them, fixed his spear 
and aimed it at me; upon which I fired my gun, 
but, as it was only loaded with small shot, it 
had no effect at the distance he was from me; 
the noise, however, arrested their pursuit for a 
moment; and by the time they recovered their 
surprise, I had reloaded with ball, but to my 
great mortification, upon presenting the gun to 
deter the boy from throwing his spear again, it 
missed fire: the weapon, which at first was 
aimed at me, was then thrown at one of the 
Dick’s men, and, piercing his hat, which he 
was carrying at his breast, fortunately, full of 
shells, only slightly wounded one of his fingers. 
The man, who to all appearance was danger- 
ously wounded, for the spear stuck in the hat 
and hung suspended in the air, drew it out, 
and, throwing it on the ground with the greatest 
composure, continued to retreat. The natives 
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then finding we were not intimidated" or hurt isai. 
by the spears, began to make friendly gestures, June ss, 
which we, of course, returned, but still con- 
tinued to walk away with our faces turned to- 
wards them. 

We were now only four in number, (for I had 
despatched one of the Dick’s people to recal 
our boat, and to order the crew over to our 
assistance,) and being without any means, or 
shew of defence, it required much caution and 
management on our part to prevent their throw- 
ing any more spears; for they were now within 
a few yards of us : their ferocity, however, began 
to diminish, as their attention was taken by our 
clothes and a silk handkerchief which Mr. Roe 
held out to them : they were about ten in num- 
ber, of whom five or six were armed with spears. 

Our only safety now was in letting them ap- 
proach, and amusing them by a display of our 
silk handkerchiefs and other parts of our dress, 
and makin g all the grimaces and monkey-like 
gestures we could think of. 

Among the natives was a young woman, whom 
they repeatedly offered to us by using the most 
significant signs ; which she also endeavoured to 
strengthen by appropriate gestures on her part; 
but our inclinations were not consonant with the 
opportunity so pressingly, but so suspiciously, 
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1881. bflfered: ■ Mer our declining this honour, they 
June 88. occasionally laid their hands upon our clothes to 
detain us, but it did not require much force to 
make them quit their hold. One of the men 
having seized my gun, I drew it out of his hand 
rather roughly; but, accompanied at the same 
moment with the friendly gesture of patting his 
breast, the recovery was happily effected without 
exciting his anger. 

In this manner, and with great fatigue, we con- 
tinued our retreat across the reef, and reached 
the wreck without any signs of our people coming 
to out assistance ; when the natives found we in- 
tended to walk round the point, they divided, and 
gave their spears to a party that went over the 
hills, as it were, to cut us off; but in this intention, 
if they entertained it, they were disappointed, for 
our boat was there, and the crew all embarked, 
ready to shove off, little expecting ever to see us 
again. The idea of being thus easily deserted 
by our people was for a moment mortifying, but 
I ordered some of the crew on shore, and by our 
numbers kept the natives amused on the beach, 
while Mr. Harrison shoved off in his gig to give 
the alarm, and to order some muskets to be sent 
for our protection: by the time, however, that 
Mr. Bedwell arrived, we had succeeded in mak- 
ing friends with the natives ; who, upon per- 
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ceiving that we had now ia our turn the, supe- isai. 
riority, began to draw away, and appeared to be Junes?, 
as anxious to get rid of us as we had been, half an 
hour before, to escape frona them ; but we accom- 
panied them half way across the reef, watching an 
opportunity to seize the boy who had wounded 
the Dick’s man, whom I intended to keep a 
prisoner while we were here, and then to dismiss 
him with presents, to shew that we were not 
inimical to them, although angry at being so 
treacherously attacked. My intention, however, 
was probably suspected, for they avoided our 
approaching sufficiently near them to effect my 
purpose with the certainty of success, I therefore 
called our people away to resume tlieir work at 
the wreck, and, after leaving orders with Mr. 
Bedwell not to fire but in self-defence, and if an 
opportunity offered, to seize the boy, went on 
board with the party to breakfast. I had not, 
however, left the shore long before hostilities 
again commenced, and several shots were mis- 
chievously fired at the natives by some of the 
Dick’s and San Antonio’s people, who, being 
advanced, had very improperly endeavoured to 
cut off three of them, upon which one of the 
natives poised his spear with a threat of throw- 
ing it, when several muskets were fired at these 
miserable wretches, who, fortunately for them. 
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1^. got off; although one of them by his limp- 
Jane as. ing appeared to have been struck in the leg. 

After this we saw nothing more of them for 
the day. Mr. Bedwell was employed with his 
party at the wreck, whilst Mr. Cunningham 
traversed the hills in the vicinity, for it was 
not safe to trust himself at any distance from 
our people, since the natives would not have 
failed, had they met with an opportunity, to 
punish us for our broken faith. 

S3. The following day, on the return of our people 
from the wreck, they reported that the natives 
had shewn themselves on the opposite side of the 
bay ; I therefore went to the shore with Mr. 
Harrison, to endeavour to make peace, but saw 
no signs of them, excepting a smoke on the next 
island, to which they had probably retired. On 
the following day they were again seen, and fired 
upon by the boat’s crew of the Dick. 

All these events gave me much concern, not 
only because the natives may be induced to attack 
and take revenge upon strangers who may sub- 
sequently pass this way, but also because they 
must have imbibed a very poor idea of the effect 
of our arms, when so many muskets were fired 
without doing them any mischief: and, but for 
the sake of humanity, I could almost have wished 
that one had been killed. 
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The day after we arrived here, a boat jlcili the i^l 
S an Antonio conveyed Mr. Montgomery and June 23. 
Mr. Cunningham to Clack’s Island. The reef 
abounded with shells, of which they brought 
back a large collection, but not in any great 
variety ; an indifferent c^prcea was the most com- 
mon ; but there were also some volutce and other 
shells, besides trepang and asteriw, in abundance. 

Mr. Cunningham observed a singularly curious 
cavern upon the rock, of which he gave me a de- 
scription in the following account of the island ; — 

“ The south and south-eastern extremes of 
Clack’s Island presented a steep, rocky bluff, 
thinly covered with small trees. I ascended the 
steep head, which rose to an elevation of a hun- 
dred and eighty feet above the sea. I found 
simply the plants of the main, viz., mimusops par- 
vifolia, Br. ; Iwya nivea, Cunn. MS, ; acacia plec- 
tocarpa, Cunn. MS.; chionanlhus axillarvt, Br. ; 
notcl^a punctata, Br. ; some alyxice, and the small 
orange-fruited ficus, which grew in the thickets, 
and, by insinuating its raits in tlie interstices of 
the rocks, clothed a great portion of the inacces- 
sible front of the island. 

“ The remarkable structure of the geological 
feature of this islet led me to examine the south- 
east part, which was the most exposed to the wea- 
ther, ^d where the disposition of the strata was 
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i8«i. of <3^^ more plainly developed. The base is 
Jun* sa. a coarse, ’^anukr, siliceous sand-stone, in which 
large pebbles of quartz and jasper are itabedded: 
this stratum continues for sixteen to twenty feet 
above the water*, for the next ten feet there is a 
horizontal stratum of black schistose rock, which 
was of so soft a consistence, that the weather had 
excavated several tiers of galleries ; upon the roof 
and sides of which some curious drawings were 
observed, which deserve to be particularly de- 
scribed: they were executed upon a ground of 
red ochre, (rubbed on the black schistus), and 
were delineated by dots of a white argillaceous 
earth, which had been worked up into a paste. 
They represented tolerable figure^ of sharks, 
porpoises, turtles, lizards (of which I saw se- 
veral sm^l ones among the rocks,) trepang, star- 
fish, clubs, canoes, water-gourds, and some qua- 
drupeds, which were probably intended to repre- 
sent kangaroos and dogs. The figures, besides 
being outlined by the dots, were decorated all 
over with the same pigment in dotted transverse 
belts. Tracing a gallery round to windward, it 
brought me to a commodious cave, or recess, 
overhung by a portion of the schistus, sufficiently 
large to shelter twenty natives, whose recent 
fire-places appeared on the projecting area of 
the cave. 
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“ Many turtles’ heads were placed|titt< the isai. 
shelfs or niches of the excavation, atnpl^ demon- Ja«e 
strative of the luxurious and profuse mode of life 
these outcasts of society had, at a period rather 
recently, followed. The roof and sides of this 
snug retreat were also entirely covered with the 
uncouth figures I have already described. 

“ As this is the first specimen of Australian 
taste in the fine arts that we have detected in 
these voyages, it became me to make a parti- 
cular observation thereon : Captain Fhnders had 
discovered figures on Chasm Island, in the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, formed with a burnt stick ; but 
this performance, exceeding a hundred and fifty 
figures, which must have occupied much time, 
appears at least to be one step nearer refine* 
ment than those simply executed with a piece of 
charred wood. Immediately above this schistose 
stratum is a superincumbent mass of sand-stone, 
which appeared to form the upper stratum of the 
island.” {Cunningham MS.) * 

Having procured all the spars and planks from 
the wreck that could be useful to us, we made 
preparations to sail, and at daylight, the 25 th, ss. 
got underweigh with my two companions, and 

* Similar representations were found by Mr. White, earved on 
stone in the neighbourhood of Port Jackson.— W'lii tB’s t/owr no/, 

4to. p.141. 
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J831 . resuifee^ our course to the northward, over that 
June 23. of last year, excepting that we steered inside of 
Pelican Island, and to leeward of Island 4. We 
passed several large sting-rays asleep on the 
surface of the sea, which our people ineffectually 
endeavoured to harpoon. On the former island 
large flights of pelicans were seen, and upon the 
sand-bank, to the southward of it, there was a 
flock of two or three hundred young birds. 

The breeze not being sufficient to carry us to 
Night Island before dark, the anchor was dropped 
in eleven fathoms muddy bottom, two miles to 
the eastward of Island 8. The Dick and San 
Antonio anchored close to us. During the night 
we had a fresh breeze from S.E.b.E., and, not 
having any island or reef to shelter us from the 
swell, we were obliged to drop a second anchor 
to retain our position. The San Antonio drove 
for some distance, but the Dick rode through 
the night without driving, although she had but 
forty fathoms of cable out. 

28 . On weighing the next morning, we made sail 
to the N.b.W., but, from the compass-box not 
being quite straight in the binnacle, we made 
a N.b.W. I W. course, which was not discovered 
until we had nearly paid dear for our neglect ; 
for we passed close to a rock which I intended to 
have gone at least a mile to windward, of. It 
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was seen just in time to put the helm j.-lee, or 
we should have run upon it. ^6. 

The weather was now so thick, that we could 
not see a mile around us; we were therefore 
obliged to follow our former courses, to avoid 
the risk of running over a strange track in such 
unfavourable weather. At sunset we anchored 
under the lee of Piper’s Islets. The next day 2 r. 
we anchored under Sunday Island in Margaret 
Bay, at about half a mile from the sahdy beach, 
on its north-west side. 

Here we were detained by bad weather until 
the .30th ; when, with some slight appearance so. 
of improvement, and tired of losing so much 
time, we weighed and proceeded on our course. 

After passing the Bird Isles, thick weather again 
set in, with constant rain, and a strong breeze 
from S.E. Upon reaching Cairncross Island, 
under which it was my intention to anchor, the 
sails were reduced ; and, as we were in the 
act of letting go the anchor, Mr. Roe, who 
was at the mast-head holding thoughtlessly by 
the fore-topmast staysail-halliards, whilst the 
sail was being hauled down, was precipitated 
from a height of fifty feet, and fell senseless on 
the deck. We were now close to the reef ; and, 
in the hurry and confusion attending the acci- 
dent, and the Dick at the same time luffing-up 
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1 ^ 1 . under our stern, the anchor was dropped, with- 
Jnne 30. out my ascertaining the quality of the bottom, 
which was afterwards found to be of a very 
questionable nature. 

The Dick, having dropped her anchor within 
forty yards of us, was lying so close as to pre- 
vent our veering more cable than sixty fathoms, 
but as we appeared to ride tolerably easy with 
a sheer to starboard, while the Dick rode on the 
opposite sheer, we remained as we were: to 
prevent accident, the yards were braced so 
tliat we should cast clear of the Dick if we 
parted, a precaution which was most happily 
taken. 

As soon as the distressing accident that had 
occurred was known on board the Dick, Dr. Arm- 
strong, a surgeon of the navy and a passenger 
in that ship, hastened on board to assist Mr. 
Montgomery in dressing Mr. Roe’s hurt, which 
I found, to my inexpressible satisfaction, was not 
so grievous as might have been expected : his 
fall was, most providentially, broken twice; first 
by the spritsail brace, and secondly by some 
planks from the Frederick’s wreck, which had 
fortunately been placed across the forecastle bul- 
wark over the cat-heads: his head struck the 
edge of the plank and broke his fall, but it cut a 
very deep wound over the right temple. This 
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unfortunate event threatened to deprive me of 
his very valuable assistance for some time, a Juneso, 
loss I could but very ill spare, particularly when 
upon the point of returning to the examination 
of so intricate a coast as that part where we last 
left off. 

At six o’clock in the evening the flood-tide 
began to set to leeward, and us night approached 
the appearance of the weather became very 
threatening, accompanied by a descent of the 
mercury ; this gave me a very unfavourable idea 
of our situation : the wind was blowing clear of 
the reef, and raised a heavy sea ; and the Dick 
was so close to us that we dared not veer cable, 
for fear of' getting on board of her, which must 
have happened if either ship should break her 
sheer. 

At half past ten o’clock, during a very heavy 
squall, the cable parted, but from the precaution 
above-mentioned, the brig happily drifted with 
her head to starboard, and passed clear both 
of the Dick and San Antonio ; the chain-cabled 
anchor was then dropped, and veered to ninety 
fathoms, which brought her up in fifteen fa- 
thoms, mud ; in which birth she appeared to 
ride much easier than before. I was now very 
anxious about the lost anchor ; and, having ex- 
pressed a wish to inform Mr. Harrison of our 
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iMi. situation, and to request him to recover our 

June 30 . anchor in the morning if the weather would 
permit, Mr. Bedwell volunteered to go on board 
her ; which, although a service of danger, was, if 
possible to be effected, absolutely necessary. 
The boat was lowered, and they shoved off, but 
as the crew were unable to pull it a-head, I 
called her on board again, which was most for- 
tunate; for shortly afterwards the chain-cable 
parted also, and the brig drove with her head 
towards the shore. 

July 1. We had now -the prospect of being obliged to 
keep under sail during the remainder of the 
night. An attempt was made to veer, in order 
that, by laying to with her head off shore, we 
might have time to recover the cable, without 
endangering the security of the vessel ; but, from 
the weight of the chain at the bow, this ma- 
noeuvre could not be effected ; fearing, therefore, 
to drift any more to the westward, in which di- 
rection we were making rapid way, I was under 
the necessity of slipping the chain, by which we 
lost one hundred fathoms of cable, which we 
could but badly spare : being now freed from 
the impediment, the brig’s head was placed off 
shore; and after making sail, we fired several 
musquets and shewed lights, as signals to the 
Dick, who, it afterwards appeared, kept a light 
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up for our guidance ; but the weather was so issi. 
squally and thick, with almost constant rain, July" i. 
that it was not seen by us. It was half past 
twelve o’clock when we made sail to the 
N.E.b.E., deepening from fourteen to sixteen 
fathoms, and when the hillocky summit of Cairn- 
cross Island bore S.b.W., beyond which bearing 
we did not know how far we could proceed with 
safety ; we tacked to the S.S.W., and proceeded 
in that direction until the island bore South, 
when we were in fourteen fathoms. Having thus 
ascertained the depth of this space, which was 
about three miles in extent, it was occupied 
during the remainder of the night ; which, being 
very dark and squally, was passed by us in the 
greatest anxiety. At day-dawn we were joined 
by our companions, and, as it was not possible 
from the state of the weather to regain the 
anchors we had lost, made sail towards Turtle 
Island, on our way to which we passed Escape 
lliver : both of these places reminded us of for- 
mer perils, but the recollection of our provi- 
dential preservation on those occasions, as well 
as on many others during our former voyages, 
increased the grateful feelings which we now 
felt for our safety and protection during the last 
night, the anxieties and circumstances of which 
can never be obliterated from our minds. 

•V'^oi,. II. D 
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1881. Our course was directed entirely by the chart 
July 1. I had previously formed ; for the weather was so 
thick, that for the greater part of the way no 
land could be seen to guide us : by noon we had 
passed between Cape York and Mount Adol- 
phus, and in a short time rounded the north- 
end of Wednesday Island, and were steering 
between it and the North-West Reef. 

After passing the rock off Hammond’s Island, 
we steered W.b.S.^S., but were obliged to haul 
up S.W.b.W. to pass to the southward of a small 
sh 6 al, some part of which was uncovered (the 
time of tide being nearly low water, spring 
tide) : this shoal lies in a N. 50 ° W. direction, 
from the low rocky ledge off' the north end of 
Good’s Island, and is distant from it about a 
mile and a half. The Dick being a little to 
leeward of our track, had four fatlioms ; but the 
least we had was five and three-quarters. This 
reef is not noticed in Captain Flinders’s chart : 
at high water, or even at half ebb, it is very 
dangerous, from its lying in the direct track ; but, 
by hauling over to the south shore, may be easily 
avoided 

At four o’clock we passed Booby Island, and 
steered W.b.S. across the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

Between Booby Island and Cape Wessel, 
which we passed in sight of on the 3 d, we had 
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thick gloomy weather, with the wind between issi. 
South and E.S.E. ; and, after rounding the Cape Junes, 
had some heavy rain, in which the mercury, 
having previously fallen to 29.91, rose to 29.95 
inches. Lightning from the east and west ac- 
companied the rain, but the wind was steady, 
and did not freshen or lull during the showers. 

On the 5th, at daylight, Goulburn Islands were s. 
seen, and at nine o’clock we passed through the 
strait that divides them ; our track being half a 
mile more to the northward than that of last 
year, we had more regular soundings. 

As soon as we anchored in South-West Bay, 

I sent on shore to examine our former watering- 
place, but found that the stream had failed. 

The parched up appearance of the island shewed 
that the last had been an unusually dry season; 
every place that, even in the month of August, 
six weeks later, had before yielded large quan- 
tities, as well as the lagoon behind the beach, 
which, from the nature of the plants growing in 
it, was conjectured to be a never-failing supply, 
was now dried up. 

The next morning the brig’s boat went over e— s. 
to Sims Island with Mr. Cunningham, and there 
found a small quantity of water, sufficient, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hemmans’s report, for all our 
wants. The next morning (7th), he moved the 

D 2 
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1821. San Antonio over to the island, and anchoring 
June her off the sandy beach, landed his people 
to dig holes. In the afternoon he sent me a 
specimen of what had been collected; but it 
was so brackish, that I gave up all idea of 
shipping any: he had improvidently dug large 
holes, into which all the water good and bad 
had drained, and thereby the good was spoiled. 
The following morning he sent another speci- 
men, which, notwithstanding it was considerably 
better, was still too bad to tempt me to embark 
any. During the San Antonio’s stay at Sims 
Island, our gentlemen paid it a visit : its vege- 
tation appeared to have suffered as much from 
want of rain as Goulburn Island. “ The vene- 
rable tournefortia (1. argentea, Lin.), however, 
appeared as an exception: this tree, which 
grows on the centre of the beach, where it is 
remarkably conspicuous, appeared to have re- 
sisted the dry state of the season ; it was in full 
leaf, and covered with a profusion of flowers, 
which attracted a variety of insects, particularly 
of the genera ajm, vespa, and sphex; and among 
them a beautiful green-coloured chryds.” — (Cun- 
ningham MSS.) 

During the two last days, our people were 
employed cutting wood; no natives had made 
their appearance, although recent tracks on the 
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sand shewed they were not far off ; but on the 
evening of the 7th, the surgeon, accompanied by 
Dr. Armstrong of the Dick, landed in that ves- 
sel’s gig, and, whilst amusing themselves among 
the trees, and the boat’s crew incautiously wan- 
dering away from the boat, the natives came 
down, and would have carried off all the boat’s 
furniture, and every thing in her, had they not 
been disturbed by the return of one of the sailors 
with a musquet. They succeeded, however, in 
making a prize of a new boat-cloak, and the 
boat-hook, and one of them had nearly succeeded 
in carrying off an oar, but upon being fired at, 
dropped his booty and scampered off. This 
trifling loss was deservedly sustained by our 
gentlemen, for they were well aware how sud- 
denly the natives have always appeared, and 
how mischievously they had on those occasions 
conducted themselves: they were also cautioned, 
when they went on shore to be upon their guard, 
and it was fortunate for .them that nothing more 
serious occurred. 

At daylight, the 8th, the San Antonio rejoined 
us from Sims Island, and at eleven o’clock we 
left the bay, and passed to the eastward of New 
Year’s Island: the Dick and ourselves then 
steered to the westward along the coast, while 
the San Antonio steered a north-west course, and 
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parted company. The following day, being in 
Janip. sight of the land of Cape Van Diemen, and 
having sent our letters on board the Dick for 
Conveyance to England, we parted company by 
an interchange of three cheers ; and it was not 
without a considerable degree of regrCt that we 
took this leave of our friends ; for it is but due 
to Mr. Harrison to say that we received Very 
great assistance from him on several occasions : 
he offered us his stream anchor to replace in 
some degree our loss, although he had himself 
only one left ; it was, however, much too small 
for our purpose. 

By this opportunity I wrote to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty, and the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and communicating to 
them a brief account of our voyage up the east 
coast, acquainted them of my intention of em- 
ploying the fine-weather months of July and 
August upon the north-west coast, and then of 
going to Mauritius, to replace our anchors and 
cable, previous to our examination of the west 
coast. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Passage from Cape Van Diemen to Careening Bay: — Not finding 
water, visit Prince Regent’s River, and pro(!iirc it from the Cas- 
cade: — Farther examination of the river: — Amphibious mud- 
fish:— Anchor in Half-way Ray, and explore Munster Water 
and Hanover Bay in a boat: — Visit Hanover Ray, and procure 
water and fish : — rnterview with natives : — I’lu; surgeon speared : 
— Retaliate upon them, and capture their rafts and wcajums.*' — 
Description of their implements: — Port George the Fourth:— 
Islands to the westward Red Island of Captain IJcywood: — 
vStrong tides: — Camden Ray : — Jhjccaneers Archipelago: — Cyg- 
net Bay .‘—Dangerous situation of the brig: — High and rapid 
tides: — Cape LevCcpie: — Examination of the coast to (’ape La- 
louche ''JVeville: — Remarkable effect of mirage: — Leave the 
coast for Mauritius: — Voyage thither: — Arrival at Port Louis: — 
Refit: — Some account of the island. 


Our course was held to the south-west towards isaj. 
Cape Londonderry ; on which, with a fresh S.E. 
wind, we proceeded with rapidity. 

On the morning of the 12th, Eclipse Hill and jg. 
Sir Graham Moore’s Islands were seen, and in 
the afternoon we passed Troughton Island ; at 
sunset, Point Hillock bore South thirteen miles, 
whence we steered to the W.N.W. and N,W., 
and rounded the north end of the long reef, 
to the westward of Cape Bougainville. 
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Tlie next morning, at daylight, Cassini Island 
July 13. was seen bearing S.b.W. ; here we were de- 
tained for two days by light baffling winds and 
calms; during the night of the 14th, the wind 
was light from the westward, and we stood oflf 
and on to the north of Cassini Island. 

15. At half-past one o’clock a.m., having sounded 
in thirty-three fathoms, we shoaled suddenly to 
fourteen, when the vessel’s head was put to 
the southward, but the breeze was so very light, 
that she had hardly steerage way : by the light 
of the moon a line of breakers was seen two 
miles off, under our lee : we had now shoaled 
to nine fathoms on a rocky bottom, but its 
great irregularity prevented our dropping the 
anchor until the last minute, since it would have 
been to the certain loss of the only one we had. 
In order, therefore, to save it, if possible, the 
boat was lowered, and sent to sound between the 
vessel and the breakers. Finding we made no 
progress off the reef by standing to the south- 
ward, we tacked ; and, a light breeze springing 
up from the westward, wc drew off the bank on 
a north-west course, and, in tlic space of a mile 
and a half, deepened the water gradually to 
thirty fathoms. 

16 . The next morning, at a quarter past eight 
o’clock, the breakers were again seen; they 
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were found to be 24 ' 44" West of Troughton isai. 
Island, The wind was too light to allow of our July is- 
approaching, we therefore tacked off to the west- 
ward, and soon lost sight of them ; at noon we 
were in latitude 13° 26' 26". The breakers from 
the mast-head, bearing south-east, distant eight 
or nine miles. 

During the ensuing night, having a fresh 
breeze, we stood first to the westward, and after- 
wards to the south-east. At seven o’clock the next 
morning no land was in sight, but breakers were 
seen extending from S.b.W. to S.W.b.S., about 
five miles off'; and two miles beyond them was 
another line of breakers, bearing from S.S.W. 
to S.W.b.W. As wo steered obliquely towards 
tiicm, they were noticed to extend still farther 
to the eastward, but apparently in detached 
patches ; our soundings, as we stood on, shoaled 
to fillecn fathoms ; and wo were shortly within 
half a mile of an appearance of shoal-water, in 
thirteen fathoms on a rocky bottom. The wind 
now began to lessen ; and, for fear of being be- 
calmed, I was anxious to get an offing. By our 
observations, we found the breakers this morning 
were connected with those passed yesterday, and 
are a part of Baudin’s Holothurie Banks. The 
French charts of this part are very vague and 
incorrect; for our situation at noon upon their 
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1191. plan (with respect to the position of Cassini 
July w. Island) was in the centre of their reefs. , 

At noon we were in 13“ 38' S., when a freshen- 
ing breeze from S.E. enabled us to make pro- 
gress to the southward. At two o’clock some of 
the Montalivet Islands were seen; and before 
three o’clock, an island was seen bearing South, 
which proved, as we stood towards it, to be the 
northernmost of a group lying off the north-west 
end of Bigge’s Island ; they were seen last year 
from Capo Pond, and also from the summit of 
the hills over Careening Bay. 

19 - 21 . At daylight, (19th,) having laid to all night, 
this group was about si.\ leagues off, bearing 
from S. 35 1“ to 49“ E., but a continuation of 
calms and light winds detained us in sight of 
them until the 21st. 

This group consists of eight or nine islands, 
and appears to be those called by the French, 
the Maret Isles ; they are from one quarter to a 
mile and a half in extent, and are rocky and flat- 
topped ; the shores are composed of steep, rocky 
cliffs. They are fronted on the west side by a 
rocky reef extending in a N.N.E. and S.S.W. 
direction. 

During the calm weather, in the vicinity of 
this group, we had seen many fish and sea- 
snakes; one of the latter was shot and pre- 
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served ; its length was four feet four inches ; the 
head very small; it had neither fins nor gills, 
and respired like land-snakes; on each scale 
was a rough ridge : it did not appear to be ve^ 
nomous. A shark was also taken, eleven feet 
long ; and many curious specimens of cruslacea 
and tnedma were obtained by tlic towing-net. 
Some of the latter were so diaphanous, as to be 
perfectly invisible when immersed in the; water. 
Among the former were a species of phyllosoma, 
and the alinia ht/aliiia of Leach *. 

At daylight we were about four leagues to the 
W.N.W. of Captain Baudin’s Colbert Island ; at 
the back of which were s(!en some patches of 
the Coronation Islands. The night was passed 
at anchor oft' the northernmost Coronation Island, 
and the following afternoon we anchored at about 
half a mile from the sandy beach of Careening 
Bay. 

As soon as the vessel was secured, we visited 
the shore, and recognised the site of our last 
year’s encampment, which had sufTered no al- 
teration, except what had been occasioned by 
a rapid vegetation: a slerculia, the stem of which 
had served as one of the props of our mess-tent, 
and to which we had nailed a sheet of copper 

^ Cancer vitrem. Banks and Solandcr MSS. Lin.Ginel. tom. i. 
p. 2991. Astacus vitreus* Fabr. Syst. ent. p. 417. u. 8. 


isdi. 

My 

19-21. 
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1 ^ 1 . with an inscription, was considerably grown; and 
July 23. the gum had oozed out in such profusion, where 
the nails had pierced the bark, that it had /orced 
one corner of the copper off. 

The large gouty-stemmed tree on which the 
Mermaid’s name had been carved in deep in- 
dented characters remained without any alter- 
ation, and seemed likely to bear the marks of 
our visit longer than any other memento we had 
left. 

The sensations experienced at revisiting a place 
which had .so seasonably afforded us a friendly 
shelter, and such unlookcd-fbr convenience for 
our purposes, can only be estimated by those 
who have experienced them; and it is only to 
strangers to such feelings that it will appear 
ridiculous to say, that even the nail to which 
our thermometer had been suspended, was the 
subject of pleasurable recognition. 

We then bent our stops to the water-gully, 
but, to our mortification, it was quite dried up, 
and exhibited no vestige of its having contained 
any for some time. From the more luxuriant 
and verdant appearance of the trees and grass, 
than the country hereabout assumed last year, 
when the water was abundant, we had felt as- 
sured of finding it, and therefore our disappoint- 
ment was the greater. 
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After another unsuccessful search in the bight, 182L 
to the eastward of Careening Bay, in which we July 2 t. 
fruitlessly examined a gully that Mr. Cunning- 
ham informed me had last year produced a con- 
siderable stream, we gave up all hopes of success 
here, and directed our attention to the cascade 
of Prince Regent’s River ; which we entered the 
next afternoon, with the wind and tide in our 
favour, and at sunset reached an ancliorage at 
the bottom of St. George’s Basin, a mile and a 
half to the northward of the islet tliat lies off 
the inner entrance of the river, in seven fathoms 
muddy sand. 

The following morning, at half-past four o’clock, a;. 
Mr. Montgomery accompanied me in the whale- 
boat to visit the cascade ; we reached it at nine 
o’clock, and found the water, to our inexpressible 
satisfaction, falling abundantly. 

While the boat’s crew rested and filled their 
baricas, I ascended the rocks over which the 
water was falling, and was surprised to find its 
height had been so underrated when we passed 
by it last year: it was then thought to be about 
forty feet, but I now found it could not be less 
than one hundred and fifty. The rock, a fine- 
grained siliceous sand-stone, is disposed in hori- 
zontal strata, from six to twelve feet thick, each 
of which projects about three feet from that 
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it, and forms a continuity of steps to the 
Juiy«9. summit, which we found some difficulty in 
climbing ; but where the distance between the 
ledges was great, we assisted our ascent by tufts 
of grass firmly rooted .in the luxuriant moss, 
that grew abundantly about the water-courses. 
On reaching the summit, I found that the fall was 
supplied from a stream winding through rugged 
chasms and thickly -matted clusters of plants and 
trees, among, which the fandmms bore a conspi- 
cuous appearance, and gave a picturesque rich- 
ness to the place. While admiring the wildness 
of the scene, Mr. Montgomery joined me ; we 
did not, however, succeed in following tlie stream 
for more than a hundred yards, for at that dis- 
tance its windings were so confused among rocks 
and sphfifex, that we could not trace its source. 
After collecting for Mr. Cunningham, who was 
confined on board by sickness, a few specimens 
of those plants which, to me, appeared the 
most novel, we commenced our descent, and 
reached the bottom in safety; by which time 
the tide was ebbing so rapidly, that we set off 
immediately on our return, with a view of ar- 
riving on board by low-water, in order that no 
time might be lost in sending the boats up with 
our empty water-casks. 

During our absence, Mr. Roe, who was fast 
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recovering from the effects of his fall, had ob- i 82 i. 
tained the sun’s meridional altitude upon the July 26 . 
islet at the entrance of the river, which gave 
15° 25' 40" for its latitude, diliering from the 
plan of last year by only fifteen seconds. 

The following day the boats were despatched 27 . 
up the river, but as the ebb-tide ran until after 
lour o’clock, it was late at nigiit before they 
reached the cascade.*, having e.xpericnced some 
delay by running upon the sand-banks, which, 
above Alligator Island, are very numerous, and 
form a narrow winding channel of not more than 
twelve l()ct deep ; tlu'se banks are dry at low- 
water, and are composed of a yellow quartzose 
sand. At midnight, as soon as the launcli and 
cutter were loaded, for it did not take more than 
half an hour to fill the casks, I despatched them 
to the vessel, witli orders to return the following 
night for another load, and in tin; mean time I 
purposed continuing the examination of tlie river, 
of which we knew nothing beyond a few miles 
above the cascade. Wo wore, however, unable 
to set out until half flood the, ne.xt morning, on 2s. 
account of the shoalness of the channel. 

For ten miles we found little or no variation 
either in its character or course: its windings 
were only just sufficient to intercept a clear view; 
for so direct was its course, that from this part 
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18^. the high round hill near the entrance was seen 
July 28 . midway between the hills that form the banks of 
the river. 

Proceeding a little way farther, we were sud- 
denly whirled into a rapid amongst large stones, 
in tlie midst of which, as the stream was running 
at the rate of five or six knots, the grapnel 
was instantly dropped, which had the effect of 
reversing the boat’s head. After this the grapnel 
was weighed, and by very great exertions we 
extricated ourselves from the rapid, and then 
landed at a hundred yards below the fall, on 
the east bank, where the mangroves were so 
thick that it was with difficulty we penetrated 
through them: having succeeded, we walked to 
the bank near the rapid, and found that it was 
occasioned by the tide falling over a barrier of 
rocks, which probably at low-water confines the 
fresh-water above this place ; a few minutes af- 
terwards it was high-water, and the tide sud- 
denly ceased to run; when the water became 
quite smooth and motionless. 

A fresh-water rivulet, at that time the mere 
drainings of what occasionally is a torrent, joined 
the main river, just above the rapid, by a trick- 
ling stream ; and made us the more desirous of 
extending our knowledge of this extraordinary 
river: we therefore re-embarked, and, passing 
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the rapid, pulled up the river against the tide issi. 
for a mile farther, where it was suddenly ter- Juiy2s. 
minated by a beautiful fresh-water rivulet, whoso 
clear, transparent stream was so great a con- 
trast to the thick, muddied water we had so long 
been pulling through, that it was a most grati- 
fying sight, and amply repaid us for all our 
fatigue and exertions. The fresh water was 
separated from the salt tide by a gentle fall over 
rounded stones ; but f>s the boat was unable to 
pass over them, we had only time to fill our water- 
vessels, in order to be certain of returning over 
the first rapid, before the strength of the stream 
rendered it dangerous to pass. The bed of the 
river, at this second fall, appeared to be about 
two hundred and fifty yards in breadth : its far- 
ther course was lost sight of by a sharp turn, 
first to the N.E., and then to the S.E., between 
high and rocky hills. 

Large groves of pamlanus and hibiscus, and a 
variety of other plants, were growing in great 
luxuriance upon the banks, but unhappily tlie 
sterile and rocky appearance of the country 
was some alloy to the satisfaction we felt at 
the first sight of the fresh water ; as we did not, 
however, expect to find a good country, the plea- 
sure was not much diminished, and we set off on 

Voi,. ir. E 
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1821. our return, perfectly satisfied with the success of 
July 28. our labours: we were at this time about fifty 
miles from the sea. 

The ebb-tide had fallen for an hour when we 
passal the first falls, but there was no appear- 
ance of that violence which we witnessed in the 
morning ; probably because the stream had not 
reached its strength. 

An alligator was seen on our return, swimming 
within two yards of the boat, and a musquet, 
charged with a ball and buck-shot, was uselessly 
fired at it. The appearance of these animals in 
the water is very deceptious ; they lie quite mo- 
tionless, and resemble a branch of a tree floating 
with the tide ; the snout, the eye, and some of 
the ridges of the back and tail, being the only 
parts that are seen. The animal that we fired 
at was noticed for some time, but considered to 
be only a dead branch, although we were look- 
ing out for alligators, and approached within 
six yards of it before we found out our mistake : 
the length of this animal was from twelve to 
fifteen feet; I do not think that we have ever 
seen one more than twenty feet long. 

W e reached the cascade by four o’clock, and 
remained there until our boats arrived for a 
second cargo of water, which was at midnight ; 
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as soon as the casks were filled, we set off issi. 
on our return, but did not reach the brig until 
eight o’clock in the morning. 

The fatigue and exposure which attended our gg 
watering at this place were so great, that I was 
obhged to give up the idea of completing it now. 

We had obtained, by the two trips, enough to 
last until the end of October, which, with the 
chance of finding more upon other parts of the 
coast, was sufficient for our intended mode of 
proceeding. The boats were therefore hoisted 
in, and preparations made to leave the an- 
chorage. 

The river appears to abound with fish, particu- 
larly with mullet ; and porpoises were observed 
as high as the first falls, a distance of fifty miles 
from the sea. A curious species of mud-fish (chi- 
ronectei, sp. Cuvier) was noticed, of amphibious 
nature, and something similar to what we have fre- 
quently before seen ; these were, however, much 
larger, being about nine inches long. At low 
water, the mud-banks near the cascade, that were 
exposed by the falling tide, were covered with 
these fish, sporting about, and running at each 
other with open mouths ; but as we approached, 
they so instantaneously buried themselves in the 
soft mud, that their disappearance seemed the 
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1821. effect of magic : upon our retiring and attentively 
Jaijis, viratching the spot, these curious animals would 
re-appear as suddenly as they had before va- 
nished, We fired at several, but so sudden were 
their motions, that they generally escaped ; two 
or three only were procured, which appeared from 
their lying on the mud in an inactive state to 
have been asleep ; they arc furnished with very 
strong pectoral and ventral fins, with which and 
with the anal fin, when required, they make a 
hole, into which they drop. When sporting on the 
mud, the pectoral fins are used like legs, upon 
which they move very quickly ; but nothing can 
exceed the instantaneous movement by which 
they disappear. Those that were shot were 
taken on board, but on account of the extreme 
heat of the weather, they had become so putri- 
fied as to be totally unfit for preservation. 

30 . The next day, the 30th, was spent in exa- 
mining some bights in the narrow part of the 
channel near Gap Island, so named from a re- 
markable division in its centre, through which 
the high-tide flows, and gives it the appearance 
of being two islands. It was on this occasion 
that we explored Half-way Bay, where we were 
fortunate in finding good anchorage, and in which 
we also discovered a strait, that on a subsequent 
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examination was found to communicate with issi. 
Munster Water, and to insulate the land that Juiyao. 
forms the north-west shore of the bay: this island 
was called after the late Right Honble. Charles 
Greville, whose name has also been given to a fa- 
mily of plants (grevilim,) that bears a prominent 
rank in the botany of this country. Th^ strait, in 
which the tide was running at the rate of six or 
seven knots, was not more than one hundred and 
fifty yards wide; but in one part it was con- 
tracted to a much narrower compass, by a bed of 
rocks that nearly extended across the strait, and 
which must originally have communicated with 
the opposite shore. 

We landed under the flat-topped hill, at the 
south end of Greville Island, among the man- 
groves which skirt the shore, and walked a few 
hundred yards round the point, to examine the 
course of the strait; but the way was so rugged, 
and we had so little time to spare, that we soon 
re-embarked and returned into Half-way Bay. 

The geological character of the island is a red- 
coloured, coarse-granular, siliceous sand-stone, 
disposed in horizontal strata, and intersected by 
veins of crystallized quartz. Tlie surface is co- 
vered by a shallow, reddish-coloured soil, pro- 
ducing a variety of shrubs and plants. 

After this we crossed the river, and examined 
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the two bays opposite to Gap Island, but found 
Joiyaa them so shoal and overrun with mangroves, that 
no landing could be effected in any part. In 
both bays there is anchorage between the heads; 
but all the inner part is very shoal, and perhaps, 
at low water, there is not more than nine feet 
water within the heads. In the mid-stream of the 
river the bottom is deep, and is formed entirely of 
shells, over which, on account of its being very 
narrow, the tide runs with great strength ; and 
from the irregularity of the bottom forms nu- 
merous eddies and whirlpools, in which a boat 
is quite unmanageable. 

During our absence, Mr. Bedwell examined 
our former watering-place, at the back of St. An- 
drew’s Island, and on his return landed upon the 
sandy beach of a bay on the south-west side of 
the basin, but was unsuccessful in his seardi 
for water at both places. 

The sea breeze freshened towards sunset, and 
fanned up the fires that had been burning for the 
last three days in several places upon the low 
land, and on the sides of the hills to the westward 
of Mount Trafalgar ; before night they had all 
Joined, and, spreading over the tops of the hills 
for a space of three miles, produced a sin- 
gularly grand and magnificent effect. At half 
past ' five o’clock the next morning, we were 
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under sad, but, the breeze being light, had only isai. 
time to reach the anchorage under Greville Aug. i, 
Island in Half-way Bay, before the tide turned 
against us. It was pur^iosed to remain only 
during the flood ; but, on examination, the place 
was found to be so well adapted for the pur- 
pose of procuring some lunar distances with the 
sun, to correspond with those taken last year 
at Careening Bay, that we determined ujion 
seizing the opportunity ; and, as wood was abun- 
dant on the island and growing close to the 
shores, a party was formed to complete our 
holds with fuel, whilst Mr. Roe assisted me in 
taking observations upon a convenient station on 
the north point of the bay within Lammas 
Island, a small rocky islet covered with shrubs, 
and separated from the easternmost point of 
Greville Island by a very shoal and rocky 
channel. 

During these occupations we examined Mun- 
ster Water: on our way to it we landed on the 
reef off the east end of the Midway Isles, which 
was found to be more extensive than had been 
suspected, and to embrace the group of small 
rocks, which at high-water only just shew tlieir 
summits above the water ; at high-tide there is 
at least fifteen feet water over it, but being low- 
water when we landed, the reef was dry. Upon 
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1^. it we found several varieties of coral, particularly 
Aug.l. explanaria meseiiterina, Lam.; cart/ophffUia fasti- 
giala, Lam. ; and pontes subdigitala, Lam. : the 
only shell that we observed upon the reef was a 
delptiimla ladniata, Lam. (turbo delphmus, Linn.). 
After obtaining bearings from its extremity, as also 
from the summit of the outer dry rock, we landed 
upon a small verdant-looking grassy mound, the 
northernmost islet of the group ; but we found the 
verdure of its appearance was caused only by 
the abundance of the spinifex, through which we 
had, as usual, much difftculty in travelling. After 
procuring some bearings from its summit, we 
re-embarked, and pulled up Munster Water, 
supposing that it was connected with the strait 
at the back of Grcville Island ; but as the tide, 
then flowing, was running in a contrary direc- 
tion to what was expected from the hypothesis 
we had formed, we began to suspect some other 
communication with the sea, and in this we 
were not deceived; for a narrow, but a very 
deep strait opened suddenly to our view, at tlfe 
bottom of the Water, through which some of 
the islands in tlie offing were recognised. In 
pulling through we had kept close to the south 
shore, that we might not miss the communi- 
cation with Hanover Bay, but notwithstanding 
all our care, we passed by without noticing it. 
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on account of the deceptions appearance of the issi. 
land; indeed the strait which we discovered Au^i, 
leading to sea, was not seen until we were 
within two hundred yards of it, and would also 
have escaped our observation, had not the 
channel been so direct, that the sea horizon was 
exposed to our view. At the bottom of this 
arm are two deep bays, which were partially 
but sufficiently examined. In most parts of 
Munster Water there is good anchorage, amongst 
several small rocky islands, on one of which we 
landed, and climbed its summit, but saw nothing 
to repay us for the trouble or the danger of the 
ascent; the surface was composed entirely of 
loose blocks of sand-stone, which, when trod 
upon, would crumble away, or roll down the 
nearly perpendicular face of the rock ; and it 
was only by grasping the branches of the acacias 
and other trees that were firmly rooted in the 
interstices of the less-decomposed rocks, that we 
were saved from being precipitated with them. 

On our return we passed through the channel 
on the west side of the Midway Isles, which 
we found to be very deep, and the stream very 
strong. 

The next day we pulled through the strait that 
insulates Greville Island, and found that it com- 
municated with Munster Water, at a part where 
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]89i. W8 bRd yesterday concluded it likely to exist, 
Au(r*4. and in consequence steered towards it; but 
as we proceeded, the. probability became less 
and less, and we gave up the search when we 
were within three hundred yards of being ac- 
tually in it. 

We then pulled up Munster Water, and after- 
wards through the strait to sea ; and, landing ou 
some dry rocks on a reef which projects off the 
west head of the strait, found that we were at the 
entrance of the bight, which was last year named 
Hanover Bay : after taking a set of bearings, 
we re-embarked, and proceeded to the bottom of 
the bay, which terminateil in a shoal basin. 

On our return we entered an opening in the 
rocky cliff, which bore the appearance of being 
the outlet of a torrent stream; being low- water, 
there was not in many parts sufiicient depth to 
float the boat; but after pulling up for half a 
mile, a muddy channel was found, which, at the 
end of another half mile, was terminated by a 
bed of rocks, over which the tide flows at high- 
water. The ravine is formed by steep preci- 
pitous rocks, which are at least two hundred 
and fifty feet high; it appeared to extend to a 
considerable distance, and as the farther pro- 
gress of the boat was prevented by the stones 
and want of water, Bundell and two of die boat’s 
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crew were dispatched to examine a place farther isai. 
on, where, from the green appearance of the Aug. 4. 
trees, it was thought not unlikely th^ there 
might be a fresh stream. In this they were not 
disappointed, for after much delay and trouble, 
from the difficulty of passing over the rocks, they 
returned with two baricas full of fresh-water, 
which they found in holes of considerable size. 

In pulling up the river, an alligator was seen 
crawling slowly over the mud banks, but took 
to the water before we came near it, and 
did not afterwards re-appear. Many kangaroo- 
rats and small kangaroos were seen skipping 
about the rocks, but they were very shy, and 
tied the moment they saw us. 

Hanover Bay thus proving to afford good 
anchorage, and an opportunity of increasing our 
stock of water, as well as presenting a sandy 
beach on which we could haul the seine, it was 
determined that we should visit it as soon as 
the brig could be moved out of Prince Regent’s 
River. 

On our return, which was over the same 
ground as we had passed in the morning, we 
landed near two or three gullies on the inner 
side of the island, which forms the eastern boun- 
dary of Munster Water, but were unsuccessful 
in all our searches after fresh-water. 
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i^. At daylight, on the 6th, got under weigh 
Aug. 6. to a light air of wind from the southward, to 
leave Prince Regent’s River; but notwithstand- 
ing the vessel was under all sail, she was very 
nearly thrown upon Lammas Island by the tide, 
which was setting with great strength through 
the shoal passage between it and Sight Point; 
. as we past without it, we were not more than 
five yards from the rocks. The wind then 
fell to a dead calm, and the brig was per- 
fectly immoveable in the water; but drifted by 
the tide, and whirled round by the eddies, we 
were fast approaching the body of the largest 
Midway Island, with a very great uncertainty on 
which side of it the tide would drift us : when 
we were about three hundred yards from the 
island, the direction of the stream changed, and 
carried us round its south-east side, at about two 
hundred yards from the shore, but close to the 
low rocks olT its east end, on which we landed 
two days since. We were under great anxiety 
for fear of being driven over the reef, on which 
tbere could not have been sufficient water to 
have floated us; but our fears of that danger 
were soon over, for the tide swept us rapidly 
round it. At this moment a light air sprang 
up, which lasted only five minutes, but it was 
suflicient to carry us past the junction of the 
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Rothsay and Munster Waters with the main issi. 
stream. The vessel was at times unmanageable, Aug.«. 
from the violent whirlpools through which we 
passed, and was more than once whirled com- 
pletely round upon her keel ; but our former 
experience of a similar event prepared us to 
expect it, and the yards were as quickly braced 
round. 

Having passed all the dangers, the ebb-tide 
very soon carried us out of the river into Hano- 
ver Bay. In passing the easternmost of the 
outer isles, the shrill voices of natives were heard 
calling to us, and Bundell returned their shout, 
but it was some time before we could discern 
them, on account of the very rugged nature of 
the island : at last, three Indians were observed 
standing upon the rocks near the summit of the 
island, but, as the tide was running out with 
great strength, we were soon out of hearing. 

Soon after one o’clock the brig was anchored 
at about half a mile off the sandy beach in 
Hanover Bay, in eight fathoms, (half flood,) 
muddy bottom. The boats were immediately 
hoisted out and sent up the river, but the tide 
was ebbing, and the difficulty of filling the casks 
so great that, after great labour, we only pro- 
cured a puncheon of water. The launch was 
moored without the rocky bed of the river, while 
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1*81. the jolly-boat conveyed the baric^ to her as they 
Aug . 6 . were filled, but even the latter could not get within 
three hundred yards of the water, so that the 
people had to carry the baricas over the rugged 
bed of the river for that distance, which made the 
work laborious and slow; still, however, it was 
much less distressing than the fatigue of water- 
ing from the cascade in Prince Regent’s River. 
At night a successful haul of the seine supplied 
our people with abundance of fish, among which 
were mullets, weighing from three to five pounds ; 
cavallos, whitings, silver fish, breams, and two 
species of guard-fish. 

7. While our people were employed the next 
morning in washing the decks, they heard at a 
distance the voices of natives ; at eight o’clock 
they were again heard, and at ten o’clock they 
were close by ; shortly afterwards three, of whom 
one was a woman, were seen standing on the rocks 
waving their arms. Being curious to communicate 
with the inhabitants of this part of the coast, since 
we had not seen any between this and Vansittart 
Bay, a party, consisting of the surgeon, Mr. Bed- 
well, Mr. Baskerville, and myself, went on shore 
to the place where the natives were seated wait- 
ing for us. Bundell, who generally accompanied 
us on these occasions divested of his clothes, 
stood up in the bow of the boat, and, as we 
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approached the shore, made signs of friendship, isai. 
which the natives returned, and appeared quite Auff. 7. 
unconcerned at our approach. On landing, we 
climbed the rocks on which the two men were 
standing, when we found that the woman had 
walked away: upon our approach, they re- 
tired a few paces, and evidently eyed us in 
a distrustful manner ; but, as they had dropped 
their spears, and repeated the sign of peace that 
we had made to them, we did not hesitate to 
walk towards them unarmed, desiring the boat’s 
crew to be prepared with the muskets, if called. 

When we joined them they had their spears 
poised ready to throw, but on our presenting 
them with some of the tish that we had caught 
the preceding evening they dropped their spears, 
and immediately returned us something in ex- 
change; one gave a belt, made of opossum fur, 
to Bundell; and the other, the tallest of the two, 
gave me a club that he carried in his hand, a 
short stick about eighteen inches long, pointed 
at both ends. This exchange of presents ap- 
peared to establish a mutual confidence between 
US; and, to strengthen it, I presented my friend 
with a clasped knife, after shewing him its use, 
the possession of which appeared to give him 
great pleasure. 

By this time Mr. Montgomery and Mr. Bed- 
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18SI. well joined us; the latter gentleman was un- 
Au^r. armed, but the former had a pistol concealed 
under his coat, and carried a fish, which he held 
out for them to take ; but, as they would not ap- 
proach us nearer than two or three yards, he 
threw it towards them, when the shortest native 
picked it up. Upon this accession to our num- 
bers, they began to talk to each other, and, at 
the same time, picked up their spears; but, as 
the latter appeared only to be a cautionary move- 
ment, we did not anticipate their mischievous 
intentions. I then, with a view to amuse them, 
made signs to my friend for the knife, which 
he put into my hands without shewing the least 
reluctance, upon which he was again instructed 
how to open and shut it ; but as this, instead of 
pacifying, only served to increase their anger, 
the knife was thrown at his feet, which he in- 
stantly picked up, and then botli retired a few 
paces in a very suspicious manner. 

We were at this time about three or four yards 
from the natives, who were talking to each other 
in a most animated way, and evidently intent upon 
some object ; and, as it appeared probable that, 
if we remained any longer, a rupture would en- 
sue, it was proposed that our party should retire 
to the boat, under the idea that they would follow 
us down ; no sooner, however, had we waved to 
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them our farewell, and turned our backs to de- 
scend the rocks, than they unexpectedly, and in Aug, 7. 
the most treacherous manner, threw their spears ; 
one of which, striking a rock, broke and fell 
harmless to the ground, but the other, which was 
thrown by the tallest man, wounded Mr. Mont- 
gomery in the back ; the natives then, without 
waitihg to throw their second spears, made off, 
closely pursued by Bundell, who had armed him- 
self with the broken spear; but they were out of 
sight in a moment, and, by the time that the 
muskets were brought to our assistance, were 
doubtless out of gun-shot. A pursuit was, how- 
ever, commenced, but our progress was so much 
impeded by the rugged and rocky nature of the 
ground, and by the abundance and intricate 
growth of the shrubs and trees, that we very 
soon desisted, and returned to the boat, to which 
Mr, Montgomery had been in the mean time 
carried, complaining of great weakness from loss 
of blood.. 

Upon examining Mr. Montgomery’s wound, 
which unfortunately was in such a part of his 
body that he could not himself inspect it, it 
appeared that the spear had penetrated about 
three inches ; and, from the quantity of extra- 
vasated blood, great fears were entertained that 

he had received a very serious internal injury. 

Vot. n. F 
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1^. The wound, from which he was suffering very 
Aug. 7. great pain, was dressed according to his in- 
structions, but it was several days before he con- 
sidered himself out of danger. 

The next morning, at eleven o’clock, a native 
was seen on a float, or catamaran, paddling 
round the west point of the strait, and another 
man, a woman, and a child, were observed on the 
rocks, who, in less than a quarter of an hour, 
came down to the spot where we met them 
yesterday, and began to wave and call to us. 
An opportunity now offered of punishing these 
wretches for their treacherous conduct, and of 
disappointing them in their present plans, for 
they were evidently intent upon some mischief. 
Mr. Bedwell was therefore despatched to secure 
their catamaran, which was hauled up on a sandy 
beach near the outer point, whilst another boat 
was sent towards the natives: when the latter 
arrived near the shore, they were sitting on the 
rock, and inviting us to land ; but it was necessary 
to convince them that we were not so defence- 
less as they imagined, and, as soon as we were 
sufficiently near, several muskets were fired over 
their heads; one of them fell down behind a 
rc*. but the other made off. The native who 
had faUen was wounded in the shoulder, and 
was recognised to be the man that speared Mr. 
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Montgomery; he made several attempts to get isei. 
away, but every time his head appeared above Anj. e. 
the rock, which concealed him from Us, a pistol or 
a musket was fired to prevent his escape; at last, 
however, he sprang up, and, leaping upon the 
rock, with a violent effort, was instantaneously 
out of sight. 

As soon as he was gone we pulled round to the 
sandy bay, where the natives had landed, and 
overtook Mr. Bedwell, who was passing by the 
place. Upon the beach we found two catama- 
rans, or floats, on each of which a large bundle 
of spears was tied with ligatures of bark; and on 
searching about the grass we soon found and 
secured all their riches, consisting of water- 
baskets, tomahawks, spears, throwing-sticks, fire- 
sticks, fishing-lines, and thirty-six spears ; some 
of the latter were of large size, and very rough- 
ly made, and one was headed with a piece of 
stone curiously pointed and worked. This last 
spear is propelled by a throwing-stick, which 
was also found lying by it. After launching 
the catamarans, and securing every thing found 
upon them, they were towed round by the 
boats to where we had fired upon the natives, 
whilst a party walked over land to examine 
the place. On the way several spears were 
discovered placed ready for use on their retreat 
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1821. to the beach, where, from the quantity collected, 
kttg. 8 . they evidently intended to make a stand ; sup- 
posing, no doubt from our appearance yester- 
day, that we were defenceless, and would there- 
fore fall an easy prey. On reaching the rock, 
behind which the native fell, it was found covered 
with blood; and Bundell, wlio probably did the 
deed, said the wound was on his shoulder. We 
traced their retreat by the blood for half a mile 
to the border of a mangrove inlet, which they 
had evidently crossed, for the marks of their feet 
were perceived imprinted in the mud. We then 
gave up the pursuit, and went on board. 

Upon examining the baskets, among other 
things a piece of iron hoop was found fixed in 
a wooden handle, which it seemed they had used 
for the purpose of digging up roots. This hoop 
must have been left by us last year at Careen- 
ing Bay. But what chiefly attracted our at- 
tention was a small bundle of bark, tied up 
with more than usual care; upon opening it 
we found it contained several spear-heads, most 
ingeniously and curiously made of stone; they 
were about six inches in length, and were termi- 
nated by a very sharp point; both edges were 
serrated in a most surprising way; the serratures 
Were evidently made by a sharp stroke with 
some instrument, but it was effected without 
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leaving the least mark of the blow; the stone issi. 
was covered with red pigment, and appeared to Aug, ». 
be a flinty slate. These spear-heads were ready 
for fixing, and the careful manner in which 
they were preserved plainly shewed their value, 
for each was separated by strips of bark, and 
the sharp edges protected by a covering of 
fur. A wound with such a spear must be mor- 
tal; and it was very fortunate for Mr. Mont- 
gomery that his was not inflicted with one of 
these truly formidable weapons. Their hatchets 
were also made of the same stone, the edges of 
which are ground so sharp, that a few blows 
serve to chop off the branch of a tree. 

The catamarans consisted of five mangrove 
stems lashed together to a frame of smaller wood, 
as in the subjoined wood-cut: they ;^re buoyant 
enough to carry two natives, besides their spears 
and baskets. A representation of this mode of 
conveyance is also given in the title page of this 
volume. 
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1921. These natives were more robust-looking men 
AugTs. than any we had before seen ; the tallest must 
have been at least six feet two inches high; 
their bodies were scarred all over; their teeth 
perfect, and they were quite naked. The shorter 
native had his hair collected into a knob at the 
top of his head, which gave him a ferocious ap- 
pearance. The punishment they so justly re- 
ceived will make them respect in future the for- 
midable nature of our arms. 

At night we hauled the seine, and procured 
about four dozen fish, principally mullet. An 
armed party was stationed above the beach to 
prevent any attack from the natives, but they 
9 . did not shew themselves. On the following 
day we again heard them shouting and hallooing, 
but it was .some time before we could observe 
their situation ; at last five were discovered by 
the aid of a telescope, seated on the summit 
of a hill behind the beach, occupied in making 
spears; at a little distance were two others, 
one of whom was distinguished to be the na- 
tive that had escaped unwounded; the other, a 
stranger, was chopping a branch oflfa tfee» Which 
he was seen to trim and scrape into a rough 
spe^. During the time they were thus em- 
ployed, they frequently hallooed to us ; no notice 
was however taken of their cries, although the 
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temptation was very great of firing a shot over issi. 
their heads, to shew them that they were still Aug. a. 
within our reach. As soon as they had finished 
their work, and had made about a dozen spears, 
they all got up and walked away. 

After they disappear^ behind the hill, it was 
thought not unlikely that they would attack our 
people at the watering-place ; the party were 
therefore sent away in the afternoon well armed, 
but the natives did not make their appearance, 
and the boats returned at sunset without hav- 
ing been disturbed. The tide was so trifling, 
and the dfficulty of loading the boat so great, 
that only ninety gallons of water were procured ; 
and as we were not likely to make quicker pro- 
gress, unless we waited for the spring-tides, we 
gave up all idea of completing our water, and 
made preparations to leave the bay. 

On the following day, (10th,) as there was no lo. 
wind all the morning, I sent for another turn of 
water, but only obtained enough for one day’s 
issue; .for the tide did not rise more than four 
feet. In the mean time I visited the extreme 
point on the west side of the bay, and examined 
in my way some openings in the land, that, 
from their appearance, promised to afford water : 
as it was low tide, ‘ I could not enter them,. ' 
for they were blocked up by banks of sand and 
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1821 . rocks; but on my return the tide was higher, 
Au^. 10. and I pulled about one mile up the northernmost 
inlet, where I was again stopped by the shoalness 
of the water. All these places must a;lford abun- 
dance of fresh water during the rainy season, 
and perhaps are seldom without; and, as this 
was a year of unusual drought, it is not impro- 
bable that the river in which we watered gene- 
rally afforded a very considerable stream ; if so, 
from its proximity to the anchorage, the bay is of 
great importance, and is an excellent place for 
refreshment: turtle might be procured at the 
islands in its vicinity, and abundance of very 
fine fish at the sandy beach: the anchorage is 
safe in all parts, being protected from the sea 
by the islands in the offing, which front the bay. 
There is also abundance of wood, that may be 
cut close to the water-side. 

Sliips detained during the westerly monsoon, 
as far to leeward as the meridian of 125°, would 
find an advantage in putting into Hanover Bay, 
and remaining there until the wind shoijld veer 
round : by which they would avoid the necessity 
of beating to windward, over such dangerous 
ground as extends between this part to Timor ; 
and, by being to the southward, out of the 
strength of the westerly winds, at the latter 
end of February and beginning of March, when 
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southerly and south-east winds prevail on the issi. 
coast, they might much earlier effect their pas- Aug.io. 
sage to the westward. 

The beach of Hanover Bay is situated in la- 
titude 15° 18' 21", and 13' 40" W. of our ob- 
servatory at Careening Bay, which makes its 
longitude 124° 47' 5" East of Greenwich. 

The next morning (11th,) we left Hanover 
Bay, and steered out at the distance of a mile n. 
and a half from the western shore. After passing 
round the western head, we entered a deep open- 
ing, and, running into it for some distance between 
a rocky shore on either side, came into an exten- 
sive basin, in the centre of which was a high island 
which we saw at a distance last year, and then 
called the Lump, from its shape. As a set of 
bearings from this island was desirable, the vessel 
was anchored abreast of it at about a mile and 
a half from the shore; having landed upon it 
in time to observe the sun’s meridional altitude 
in the artificial horizon, we ascended its summit, 
and obtained the desired bearings ; we also dis- 
covered Freycinet’s Island on the horizon, bear- 
ing N. 13° 42' W. ; this island was distinguished 
easily by its form, which is that of an inverted 
basin. A large island lies in the centre of the 
entrance of the port, by which two channels are 
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1^- formed ; the westernmost has several patch68’of 
Aug. u. rodcs in it, but the eastern one, which we used, 
appeared to be clear and free from danger, ex- 
cepting a rocky shelf projecting from the eastern 
shore for not more than three-quarters of a mile. 
In the afternoon we examined the former^ and 
from a summit at the south-west end of the island 
in the entrance, obtained another set of bear- 
ings. Afterwards we sounded its channel, and 
found a deep passage, but too narrow and in- 
tricate to be preferred to the eastern channel. 
Whilst one boat was thus employed, Mr. Bas- 
kerville went to examine an opening at the bot- 
tom of the port, which he reported to be a 
strait, trending round to the S.W. for six miles, 
beyond which his view was intercepted by the 
next projecting point. The strait, which he 
called after Captain R. H. Rogers, R.N., is 
sprinkled with many islands and dry reefs of 

12. great extent. On the 12th I was occupied in 
laying down the plan of this place, which, on 
account of the day, was honoured with the 

of our most gracious king, Port George the 

13. Fourth. The next day we sailed out by the 
eastern channel, but having to beat against the 
wind, made no further progress than an an- 
chorage off Point Adieu, which was the last 
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land seen by us in the Mermaid ; it is the north im. 
end of the land that forms the west side of Port Aug. is. 
George the Fourth, which was afterwards called 
Augustus Island : to the westward of the point 
there appeared to be many islands and much 
broken land. I sent Mr. Roe to Point Adieu to 
get some bearings from the summit of the hill, 
and in the mean time Mr. BaskerviUe sounded 
the channel between the point and the islands; 
which he found to be deep and clear ; Mr. Roe’s 
report, however, of the appearance of the inner 
part among the islands was not so favourable, for 
it is studded over with numerous extensive reefs, 
which, being low water, were exposed to view. 

Mr. Roe saw a tolerably broad separation be- 
tween two islands to the south-west, but more 
to the westward the islands were so numerous, 
that very little information as to their shape or 
number could be obtained. 

At daylight the following morning we weighed, i4. 
and with a moderate land-breeze from S.E., 
steered to the N.W., and passed round the 
islands. Very far to the northward, on the sea 
horizon, we saw a sand-bank, surrounded with 
heavy breakers; and more to the westward was 
an island, which was at first supposed to be one 
of the Champagny Isles of Captain Baudin, but 
which I afterwards satisfied myself was Captain 
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1 ^. Heywood’s Red Island : it is rocky and of small 

Auf. 14. extent, and apparently quite barren. We were 
soon afterwards abreast of a strait leading be- 
tween some rocky islands to the southward ; 
which, as it appeared to be free from danger, we 
purposed to steer through. The brig entered it 
at noon, when it was high water, and as she 
advanced and reached the narrow part, the ebb- 
tide was setting so strong against us that, al- 
though we were sailing five knots by the log, we 
were losing ground; we continued, however, to 
persevere for three hours and a half, and had run 
nearly twenty miles by the log, without gaining 
an inch ; the breeze then died away, and not be- 
ing able to stem the tide, we steered back for an- 
chorage, but it was dark and late before a favour- 
able bottom was found, so that we lost all the 
progress that we had gained since npon. 

15, The, ne.xt morning, after taking angles from 
the sun’s rising amplitude, we got underweigh 
and stood towards the strait, to make another 
attempt to pass through it. The view that was 
obtained yesterday evening from the mast-head, 
before we put about to look for anchorage, in- 
uce us to suppose that many reefs existed in 
the neighbourhood of its south entrance, for one 
extensive size was observed dry, lying 
off the south-west end of the island that bounds 
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the west side of the strait. The north end of issi. 
that island also appeared to be fronted by many Aug. \ 6 . 
shoals, which either embrace Red Island and 
extend to the northward, or else the channels 
are narrow and deep. The flowing tide, now in 
our favour, carried us quickly forVard: as we 
passed on we heard the voices of natives, and 
soon afterwards perceived two standing on a 
hill ; our course was, however, so rapid that we 
were soon out of sight of them ; their fires were 
seen yesterday, but then they did not make their 
appearance. 

The flood-tide, running to the S.W. through 
the strait, meeting the ebb flowing N.E. into the 
deep bay to the S.E., formed many strong rip- 
plings, which to a stranger would have been a 
frightful vortex to have entered, and although 
we^ had lately been accustomed to such appear- 
ances, yet we did not encounter them without 
some fear. After clearing them we sounded on 
a muddy bottom; upon which, as the weather 
was so thick and hazy as to conceal the land 
from our view, we anchored in seventeen fathoms 
muddy sand, at six miles from the strait. 

In the afternoon the weather cleared a little, 
but it was still too thick for us to be underweigh, 
so that we remained all the evening, which was 
profitably spent in bringing up the chart ; a 
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ism: little before sunset the weather cleared awi af- 
Aug. 15. forded a good view of the land, which to the 
S.E. is composed principally of islands, but so 
numerous that the main land could not be dis- 
tinguished beyond them; a point, afterwards 
called Point llall, round which the land trended 
to the southward, bore from the anchorage S. 
19“ E. 

The direction of the tides, the flood setting 
S.S.E., and the ebb N.N.W. and N.W., induced 
me to suppose that the opening to the eastward 
of the bay we were at anchor in, which was 
called Camden, in compliment to the noble 
Marquess, was not only connected with Rogers’ 
Strait, but was also the outlet of another consi- 
derable river or bay. 

At the anchorage the flood did not run at a 
greater rate than a mile and a half an hour, but 
it ebbed two miles, and fell thirty-seven feet, 
which is the greatest rise and fall we had yet 
found; it is probable, from the intricate nature 
of the coast, that these high tides are common to 
all this neighbourhood. 

At five o’clock, on the morning of the 16th after 
a fine night, the wind sprung up from the E.S.E. 
and blew fresh ; but misty weather immediately 
after sunrise enveloped us, and clouded our view. 
The breeze was too fresh for us to continue at 
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anchor, we therefore got underweigh, and made lan. 
sail by the wind ; but, upon standing across the Aug, le. 
channel, and finding that the flood-tide set to 
the S.W., we bore away, and, passing round 
Point Hall, steered to the southward towards 
some low islands, that were just visible through 
the haze, and which, being disposed in a group, 
were named after Mr. Andrew Montgomery, the 
surgeon of the Bathurst, ■ 

At noon, our latitude observed to the South, 
was 15° 44' 16". The land was visible from the 
deck as far as S. 30° W., but from the masthead 
at one o’clock it was seen as lar S; 50° W,, and a 
long low island, the westernmost of Montgomery 
Isles, bore from S.W.b.W. to S.W.b.S. The 
group, besides this, contained six other isles, 
which are all low and rocky, and crowned with 
bushes: as we approached them the water 
shoaled to ten fathoms rocky ground ; which on 
being reduced to the depth of low water, would 
not be more than five, and perhaps only four 
fathoms. Between Point Hall and these islands 
the ground was also rocky, and, as the group ap- 
peared to be connected by reefs, we steered off to 
pass round them ; the wind, however, changing 
lo the westward, detained us all the evening 
lear them. 

The land to the southward trended de^ly in. 
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1821 . and appeared to be much broken in its character, 
Aug. 16, and very uninviting to us who had only one 
anchor to depend upon. This bight was named, 
at Mr. Montgomery’s request, in compliment 
to the late Captain Sir George Collier, Bart., 
K.C.B., R.N. During the greater part of the 
night the wind was light, and, by the bearings 
of a fire on the land, we were making but little 
ir. drift. At sunrise we were near two low islands, 
bearing S. 12“ 22" W., and S. 20“ W., from 
which very extensive reefs were seen extending 
between the bearings of South and S.W.b.W, 
They, were called Cockells Isles. We passed 
round their north end over a bottom of hard 
sand, mixed with shells, stones, and coral ; in 
doing which, we found an irregular depth, but, 
as the water did not shoal to less than twelve 
fathoms, our course was not altered. Soon after 
the sun appeared above the horizon, the dis- 
tant land was again enveloped in mist. At eight 
o’clock we ventured to steer more southerly, but 
continued to sound over a rocky bottom until 
ten o’clock, when the islands bore S.E.; we 
then steered S,W. through a muddy channel 
with the flood-tide in our favour, towards some 
land that, as the mist partially cleared ofl^ be- 
came visible as far as S,W.|W. ; some islands 
were also seen bearing S.S.E, ; and at no(Xi| 
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being in latitude 15° 50' 39", we found ourselves isai. 
off a bay, the east head of which was formed Au^iv. 
by several islands. The land at the back ap- 
peared to be of tolerable height, but its outline 
was so level, that it did not present any promi- 
nent feature sufficiently defined to take a bearing 
of more than once; its coast appeared to be 
fronted by several rocky islands, and to be very 
much intersected to tho westward; cither by 
straits or considerable openings. 

The continued hazy state of the weather pre- 
vented our ascertaining the particular feature of 
the country; it seemed to be rocky and very 
bare of vegetation ; but there were some parts, 
particularly on one of the islands to the east- 
ward at the entrance of Collier’s Bay, where a 
few good-sized trees were growing over a sandy 
beach. 

The ebb tide after noon was against us, and the 
wind being light, we were making no progress. 

As sunset approached, we began to look for 
anchorage; but the suspieious nature of the 
bottom, and the great depth of the water, pre- 
vented our being successful until some time after 
dark ; the anchor was at last dropped in twenty- 
eight fathoms, on a bottom of sandy mud, with 
the ebb-tide setting to the N.W., at the rate 
nearly of two knots. 

Vou n. G 
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1^. Several whales, of that species called by 
Aug. 17. whalers “ fin-backs,” were playing about us 
all day, and during the morning two or three 
were seen near the vessel lashing the water 
with their enormous fins and tails, and leaping 
at intervals out of the sea, which foamed around 
them for a considerable distance. 

After anchoring, the wind was variable and light 
from the western quarter, but during the night 
there was a heavy swell. The flood-tide, which 
commenced at nine o’clock, when the depth was 
twenty-eight fathoms, gradually ran stronger 
until midnight, when its rate was two miles per 
hour: high water took place at 3h. 15' a.m., or 
at twelve minutes before the moon passed her 
meridian ; the rise being thirty-six feet. 

18. We were underweigh before six o’clock the 
next morning, and, after steering by the wind 
for a short time towards the southward, (on 
which course the tide being against us we were 
making no progress,) bore up witli the inten- 
tion of hauling roupd the point to leeward for 
anchorage, whence we might examine the place 
by the means of our boats, and wait for more fa- 
vourable weather ; but upon reaching within half 
a mile of the point, we found that a shoal com- 
munication extended across to a string of islands 
projecting several miles to sea in a W.N.W. 
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direction : in mid channel the sea was breaking, 
and from the colour of the water it is more than 
probable that a reef of rocks stretches the whole 
distance across the strait ; but this appearance, 
from the experience we afterwards had of the 
navigation of this part, might have been pro- 
duced by tide ripplings, occasioned by the ra- 
pidity of the stream, and by its being contracted 
in its passage through so narrow a pass ; it was, 
however, too doubtful and dangerous to at- 
tempt, without having some resource to fly to in 
the event of accident. 

Being thus disappointed, we were under the 
necessity of steering round the above-mentioned 
range of islands, and at nine o’clock were two 
miles N.E.b.E. from the small island 18, when 
our latitude by observation was 15° 57' 56"; 
the depth being thirty-seven fathoms, and the bot- 
tom of coral, mixed with sand, mud, and shells. 

To the westward, and in a parallel direction 
with this line of islands, was another range, 
towards which we steered ; at sunset we hauled 
to the wind for the night, oflF the northernmost 
island, which afterwards proved to be the Cafia- 
relli Island of Captain Baudin. Between these 
two ranges of islands, we only obtained one 
cast of the lead, which gave us thirty-three 
fathoms on a coral bottom. Upon referring to 
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1881 . the French charts of this part of the coast, it ap- 
Aug. 18 . peared that we were in the vicinity of a reef, (Brue 
Reef) under which the French ships had anchor* 
ed ; and, as the night was passed under sail, we 
were not a little anxious, fearing lest there might 
be others in its neighbourhood: at day-break, 
19- Caffarelli Island bore S.S.E. ; and shortly after- 
wards we had the satisfaction of seeing Bru6 
Reef; it appeared to be partly dry, but of small 
extent. 

We passed within half a mile of the dry rock 
that lies a mile and a half from the west end of 
Cafferelli Island, and afterwards endeavoured to 
steer between the range of islands, of which 
Cafiarelli is the northernmost, and a group of 
rocky isles, marked 33 ; but finding we could not 

succeed from the scanty direction of the wind, then 

^ blowing a fresh breeze from S.E., we bore up 
round the west side of the latter, and then steered 
by the wind towards a group, of which the island 
40 is the principal. On approaching 40, there 
appeared to be a channel round its south-end; 
but afterwards observing the sea breaking in the 
direction of our course, we tacked oft*, to pass 
round the west extremity of the group, towards 
two small low islands, 50 and 51, that were 
seen in the distance, bearing about S. 84° W. 
The tide, having been before in our favour, was 
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now against us, and, setting with great strength, 
drove us near the rocks that front the islands Auy. w. 
to the northward of Island 40 ; the wind was, 
however, sufficiently strong to enable us to clear 
the dangerous situation we found ourselves in, 
but soon afterwards it fell to a light air, and we 
were carried by the tide rapidly towards the 
low rocky extremity of the islets, which we 
were nearly thrown upon, when a breeze sud- 
denly sprung up again from the S.E., and en- 
abled us to clear this impending danger. We 
were now drifting to the S.b.E. through a wide 
channel, sounding in between fifty and sixty 
fathoms, rocky bottom. Had the evening been 
less advanced and the wind favourable, we 
could have run through, and taken our change 
of finding either anchorage or an open sea ; 
and although this would certainly have begn 
hazarding a great risk, yet it was of very little 
consequence in what part of the archipelago we 
spent the night, as the spots which we might 
consider to be the most dangerous, might possibly 
be the least so. We had, however, no choice ; 
we were perfectly at the mercy of the tide, and 
had only to await patiently its ebbing, to drift us 
out as it carried us in. 

By our calculations, high-water should have 
taken place at a quarter past four o’clock ; every 
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M«i. minute, therefore, after that time was passed by 
Aug, 19 . us most anxiously. Every now and then we were 
in the midst of the most violent ripplings and 
whirlpools, which sometimes whirled the vessel 
round and round, to the danger of our masts. 
Five o’clock at last arrived and the tide-eddies 
ceased, but the stream continued to run until a 
quarter of an hour afterwards, when at last the 
brig began to drift out slowly. To add now to 
the dilemma and the danger we were in, a 
breeze sprung up against us : had it continued 
calm, we should have been drifted back through 
the deepest part of the channel, over the same 
ground that the flood had carried us in : we, how- 
ever, made sail and beat out, and before dark 
had made considerable progress; we then lost 
sight of the land until eleven o’clock, when some 
Y^as seen to the eastward: at half-past eleven 
we had a dead calm ; and, to increase our anx- 
iety, the tide had begun to flow, and to drift 
us towards the land, which was then ascertained 
to be the group 33, on whose shores the sea 
was distinctly heard to break. As midnight 
approached, the noise became stiU more and 
more plain; but the moon at that time rose, and 
shewed that our position was very much more 
favourable than we had conjectured; for, by 
bearings of Caffarelli Island and the body of 33 
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group, I found we were at least two or three taei . 
miles from the shore of the latter. A few minutes Au*-. 19 . 
after midnight we were relieved from our fears 
by the sudden springing up of a fresh breeze 
from S.W., and in a moment found ourselves, 
comparatively, out of danger. 

At daylight we were eight miles to the north- 20 . 
east of Caffarelli Island ; whence we steered to 
the S.W.b.W. and S.S.W. Brue Reef vras seen 
as we passed by it. At noon our latitude was 
16° 14' 1", Cape Leveque bearing South. 

From noon until one o’clock we were steering 
S.S.W., but made no progress, on account of an 
adverse tide, which occasionally formed such 
strong eddies and ripplings, that we were se- 
veral times obliged to steer off to get without 
their influence. The land of Cape Levfique is 
low, and presents a sandy beach lined byi a 
rocky reef, extending off the shore for a mile, 
on many parts of which the sea was breaking 
heavily: the land was clothed with a small 
brush wood, but altogether the coast presented a 
very unproductive appearance, and reminded us 
of the triste and arid character of the North- 
West Cape. 

On laying down upon the chart the plan of this 
part, I found Cape Lev^que to be the point 
which Dampier anchored under when on his 
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1821 . Buccaneering voyage in the Cygnet, in 1688. 

Aug. 20. He says — “ We fell in with the land of New 
Holland in 16° 50', we ran in dose by it, and 
finding no convenient anchoring, because it lies 
open to the N.W., we ran along shore to the 
eastward, steering N.E.b.E., for so the land lies. 
We steered thus about twelve leagues, and then 
eame to a point of land, from whence the land 
trends east and southerly for ten or twelve 
leagues ; but how, afterwards, I know not. About 
tliree leagues to the eastward of this point there 
IS a pretty deep bay with abundance of islands 
in it, and a very good place to anchor in or to 
hale ashore. About a league to the eastward of 
that point we anchored in twenty-nine fathom, 
good hard sand and clean ground.” He then 
proceeds to say— “ This part of it (the coast) 
thg,t wc saw is all low, even land, with sandy 
banks against the sea, only the points Eire rocky, 
and so are some of the islands in the bay*.” 

From this description I have little hesitation 
in settling Cape Leveque to be the point he 
passed round. In commemoration, therefore, of 
his visit, the name of Buccaneer’s Archipelago 
was given to the cluster of isles that fronts 
Cygnet Bay, which was so called after the name 
of the ship in which he sailed. The point 

^ Dampier, vol. i. p. 462. 
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within Cape Leveque was named Point Swan, isai. 
after the captain of the ship; and to a* remark- au^so. 
able lump in the centre of the Archipelago the 
name of Dampier’s Monument was assigned. 

During the last four days we have laid down 
upwards of eighty islands upon the chart, and 
from the appearance of the land, it is not impro- 
bable but that there may be as many more 
behind them. 

Had we even recognised the bay above al- 
luded to by Dampicr before we passed round 
Cape Lev^.que, we could not have anchored in 
it, for the wind was blowing strong from the 
northward, and a heavy swell was rolling, which 
would have placed us in rather a dangerous 
situation, besides its being exposed to easterly 
winds, which for the last two or three days had 
blown very strong. During the time we had 
been among these islands, we had not met with 
a single spot that we could have anchored upon 
without the almost certain loss of our anchor; 
and the weather had been so very thick and 
hazy, that only the land in the vicinity of the 
vessel’s situation could be at all distinguished; 
and these disadvantages, added to the great 
strength of the wind and the rapidity of the 
tides, had materially prevented us from making 
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1831 . ourselves better acquainted with the place. It 
Ab^. 20. is remarkable that as soon as we passed round 
the Champagny Isles, hazy weather commenced, 
and continued without intermission until we 
were to the westward of Cape Lev^que. The 
French complain of the same thing; and they 
were so deceived by it that, in their first voyage, 
they laid down Adele Island as a part of the 
main, when it is only a sandy island about 
two or three miles long. No natives were seen 
on any of the islands, but there were many 
large smokes on the horizon at the back of 
Cygnet Bay. 

We were now beginn^g to feel the effects 
of this fatiguing duty. One-fourth of the people 
who kept watch were ill with bilious or feverish 
attacks, and we had never been altogether free 
from sickness since our arrival upon the coast. 
Mr. Montgomery’s wound was, however, happily 
quite healed, and Mr. Roe had also returned to his 
duty ; but Mr. Cunningham, who had been con- 
fined to the vessel since the day we arrived in 
Careening Bay, was still upon the sick list. 
Our passage up the east coast, Ihe fatigues of 
watering and wooding at Prince Regent’s River, 
and our constant harassing employment during 
the examination of the coast between Hanover 
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Bay and Cape Lev^que, had produced their bad isai. 
effects upon the constitutions of our people. Every Aug. aa 
means were taken to prevent sickness: preserved 
meats were issued two days in the week in lieu 
of salt provisions ; and this diet, with the usual 
proportions of lemon-juice and sugar, proved 
so good an anti-scorbutic that, witli a few trifling 
exceptions, no case of scurvy occurred. Our dry 
provisions had sufiered much from rats and cock- 
roaches ; but this was not the only way these 
vermin annoyed us, for, on opening a keg of 
musquet-ball cartridges, we found, out of 750 
rounds, more than half the number quite de- 
stroyed, and the remainder so injured as to be 
quite useless. 

The following day we made very little pro- 21 . 
gress, from light winds in the morning and a 
dead calm the whole of the evening. At sunset 
we anchored at about four miles from the shore, 
in seventeen fathoms sandy ground. 

During the afternoon we were surrounded by 
an immense number of whales, leaping out of 
the water and thrashing the sea with their 
fins ; the noise of which, from the calmness and 
perfect stillness of the air, was as loud as the re- 
port of a volley of musquetry. Some remora; were 
also swimming about the vessel the whole day, 
and a snake about four feet long, of a yellowish 
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1 ^ 1 . brown colour, rose up along-side, but instantly 
Aug. 21. dived upon seeing the vessel. 

22 . High-water took place the next morning at 
twenty-six minutes after six o’clock, at which 
time we got underweigh with a moderate land- 
breeze from S.S.E., and steered to the south- 
ward along the shore. At . noon we were in lati- 
tude 16° 30' 19", Cape Borda bearing S. 42|° E. 
Soon after noon the sea-breeze sprung up from 
the northward and, veering to N.W., carried 
us to the southward along the coast which is 
low and sandy. At three o’clock we were 
abreast of a point which was conjectured to be 
the land laid down by the French as Emeriau 
Island; the name has therefore been retained, 
with the alteration only of “ Point” for Island. To 
the eastward of Cape Borda the coast falls back 
and forms a bay, the bottom of whicli was visi- 
ble from our mast-head and appeared to be com- 
posed of sand-downs. From Point Emeriau 
the coast trends to the south-west, and pre- 
serves the same sandy character. At five o’clock 
Lacepede Islands, which were seen by Captain 
Baudin, were in sight to the westward ; and at 
sunset we anchored in eight fathoms, at about 
three leagues within them. These islands are 
three in number, and appear to be solely in- 
habited by boobies and other sea-fowl : they are 
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low and sandy, and all slightly crowned with a isai. 
few shrubby bushes; the reef that encompasses Aug. 22 . 
them seemed to be of great extent. 

The next day we were steering along the shore, 23 . 
and passed a sandy projection which was named 
Cape BaskerviUe, after one of the midshipmen 
of t^ Bathurst. To the southward of Cape 
BaskerviUe the coast trends in, and forms Carnot 
Bay ; it then takes a southerly direction. It is 
here that Tasman landed, according to the fol- 
lowing extract from Dalrymple’s Papua — “ In 
Hollandia Nova, in 17° 12' S. (Longitude 121°, 
or 122° E.) Tasman found a naked, black people, 
with curly hair, malicious and cruel ; using for 
arms, bows and arrows, hazeygaeys and kala- 
waeys. They once came to the number of fifty, 
double armed, dividing themselves into two par- 
ties, intending to have surprised the Dutch, who 
had landed twenty-five men ; but the firing of 
guns frightened them so, that they fled. Their 
proas are made of the bark of trees ; their coast 
is dangerous; there are few vegetables; the 
people use no houses.” 

At noon our latitude was 17° 13' 29". At four 
o’clock we were abreast of Captain Baudin’s 
Point Coulomb, which M. De Preycinet describes 
to be the projection at wliich the Red Cliffs com- 
mence. The interior is here higher than to 
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1881, the northward, and gradually rises, at the dis- 
Ang. 88. tance of eight miles from the shore, to wooded 
hills, and boars a more pleasing and verdant ap- 
pearance than we have seen for some time past ; 
but the coast still retains the same sandy and un- 
inviting character. ♦ During the afternoon we had 
but a light sea-breeze from the westward ; and 
at sunset the anchor was dropped in thifteen 
fathoms fine soft sand, at about six miles from 
the shore. Large flocks of boobies flew over 
the vessel at sunset, directing their course to- 
wards the reefs of Lacepede Islands, and in 
the direction of the Whale Bank, which, ac- 
cording to the French chart of this part, lies 
in the oflSng to the westward. As no island 
was noticed by us in the position assigned to 
Captain Baudin’s Carnot Island, the bay to the 
southward of Cape Baskerville has received that 
name. The smokes of fires have been noticed 
at intervals of every four or five miles along 
the shore, from which it may be inferred that 
this part of the coast is very populous. Captain 
Dampier saw forty Indians together, on one of 
the rocky islands to the eastward of Cape Le- 
veque, and, in his quaint style, gives the sub-i 
joined interesting account of them 

The inhabitants of this country are the mi- 
serablest people in the world. The Hodmadods 
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of Monomatapa, though a nasty people, yet for isai. 
wealth are gentlemen to these ; who have no Auy. ss. 
houses, and skin garments, sheep, poultry, and 
fruits of the earth, ostrich eggs, ^x., as the Hod- 
madods have: and setting aside their human 
shape, they differ but little from brutes. They 
are tall, strait-bodied, and thin, with small, long 
limbs. They have great heads, round foreheads, 
and great brows. Their eye-lids are always 
half closed, to keep the flies out of their eyes ; 
they being so troublesome here, that no fanning 
will keep them from coming to one’s face ; and 
without the assistance of both hands to keep 
them off, they will creep into one's nostrils, and 
mouth too, if the lips are not shut very close ; so 
that from their infancy, being thus annoyed with 
these insects, they do never open their eyes as 
other people ; and therefore they cannot see far, 
unless they hold up their heads, as if they were 
looking at somewhat over them. 

“ They have great bottle-noses, pretty full 
lips, and wide mouths. The two fore-teeth of 
their upper-jaw are wanting in all of them, men 
and women, old and young ; whether they draw 
them out, I know not: neither have they any 
beards. They are long-visaged, and of a very 
unpleasant aspect, having no one graceful feature 
in their faces. Their hair is black, short and 
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1831. curled , like that of the negroes ; and not long and 
Au 7 " 23 . lank like the common Indians. The colour of 
their skins, both of their faces and the rest of 
their body, is coal-black, like that of the negroes 
of Guinea*. 

“ They have no sort of clothes, but a piece of 
the rind of a tree tied like a girdle about their 
waists, and a handful of long grass, or three or 
four small green boughs full of leaves, thrust 
under their girdle, to cover their nakedness. 

“ They have no houses, but lie in the open air 
without any covering ; the earth being their bed, 
and the heaven their canopy. Whether they co- 
habit one man to one woman, or promiscuously, 
I know not; but they do live in companies, 
twenty or thirty men, women, and children toge- 
ther. Their only food is a small sort of fish, 
which they get by making wears of stone across 
little coves or branches of the sea; every tide 
bringing in the small fish, and there leaving 
them for a prey to these people, who constantly 


* The natives of Hanover Bay, with whom we communicated, 
were not deprived of their front teeth, and wore their beards 
lung" ; they also differed from the above description in havings 
their hair longf and curly. Dampier may have been deceived in 
this respect, and from the use that they make of their hair, by twist- 
ing^ it up into a substitute for thread, they had probably cut it off 
close, which would g;ive them the appearance of having^ woolly 
hair like the negro. 
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attend there to search for them at low water. This issi. 
small fry I take to be the top of their fishery ; Au^^. 
they have no instruments to catch great fish, 
should they come; and such seldom stay to be 
left behind at low- water: nor could we catch any 
fish with our hooks and lines all the while we 
lay there. In other places at low-water they 
seek for cockles, muscles, and periwinkles. Of 
these shell- fish there are fewer still; so that their 
chief dependance is upon what the sea leaves 
in their wares ; which, be it much or little, they 
gather up, and march to the places of their 
abode. There the old people that are not able 
to stir abroad by reason of their age, and the 
tender infants, wait their return ; and what Pro- 
vidence has bestowed on them, they presently • 
broil on the coals, and eat it in common. Some- 
times they get as many fish as makes them a 
plentiful banquet ; and at other times they scarce 
get every one a taste ; but be it little or much 
that they get, every one has his part, as well the 
young and tender^ the old and feeble, who are 
not able to go abroad, as the strong and lusty. 

When they have eaten they lie down till the 
next low-water, and then all that are able march 
out, be it night or day, rain or shine, ’tis all 
one ; they must attend the wears, or else they 

must fast ; for the earth afibrds them no food at 
Voi.. II. II 
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1^. all. There is neither herb, root, pulse, nor any 
Aug. 20. sort of grain for them to eat, that we saw ; nor 
any sort of bird or beast that they can catch, 
having no instruments wherewithal to do so. 

“ I did not perceive that they did worship 
any thing. These poor creatures have a sort 
of weapon to defend their wear, or fight with 
their enemies, if they have any that will interfere 
with their poor fishery. They did at first en- 
deavour with their weapons to frighten us, who, 
lying ashore, deterred them from one of their 
fishing-places. Some of them had wooden swords, 
others had a sort of lances. The sword is a 
piece of wood shaped somewhat like a cutlass *. 
The lance is a long strait pole, sharp at one end, 
and hardened afterwards by heat. I saw no 
iron, nor any sort of metal; therefore it is pro- 
bable they use stone hatchets, as some Indians 
in America do, described in chap. iv. 

How they get their fire I know not; but 
probably as Indians do, out of wood. I have 
seen the Indians of Bon-Airy do it, and have 
myself tried the experiment. They take a flat 
piece of wood that is pretty soft, and make a 
smaU dent in one side of it, then they take 
another hard, round stick, about the bigness of 
ones little finger, and sharpened at one end 

* Probably a boomerang. See a note. vol. i. p. 355. 
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like a pencil, they put that sharp end in the hole 182 l 
or dent of the flat soft piece, and then rubbing Aug. so. 
or twirling the hard piece between the palm of 
their hands, they drill the soft piece till it smokes, 
and at last takes fire. 

“ These people speak somewhat through the 
throat; but we could not understand one word 
that tliey said. We anchored, as I said before, 
January the .5th, and seeing men walking on the 
shore, we presently sent a canoe to get some 
acquaintance with them ; for we were in hopes 
to get some provision among them. But the in- 
habitants, seeing our boat coming, run away 
and hid themselves. We searched afterwards 
three days in hopes to find their houses, but 
found none ; yet we saw many places where 
they had made fires. At last, being out of hopes 
to find their habitations, we searched no farther ; 
but left a great many toys ashore, in such places 
where we thought they would come. In all our 
search we found no water, but old wells on the 
sandy bays. 

“ At last we went over to the islands, and 
there we found a great many of the natives ; I 
do believe there were forty on one island, men, 
women, and children. The men on our first 
coming ashore, threatened us with their lances 
and swords ; but they were frightened by firing 
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1831 . one gun, which we fired purposely to scare them. 

AugTso. Tlie island was so small that they could not 
hide themselves ; but they were much disordered 
at our landing, especially the women and chil- 
‘ dren ; for we went directly to their camp. The 
lustiest of the women snatching up their infants 
ran away howling, and the little children run 
after squeaking and bawling ; but the men stood 
still. Some of the women, and such people as 
could not go from us, lay still by a fire, making 
a doleful noise, as if we had been coming to 
devour them: but when they saw we did not 
intend to harm them, they were pretty quiet, 
aud the rest that ficd from us at our first coming, 
returned again. This their place of dwelling 
was only a fire, with a few boughs before it, 
set up on the side the winds was of. 

“ After we had been here a little while, the 
men began to be familiar, and we clothed some 
of them, designing to have some service of them 
for it ; for we found some wells of water here, 
and intended to carry two or three barrels of it 
aboard. But it being somewhat troublesome to 
carry to the canoes, we thought to have made 
these men to have carried it for us, and therefore 
we gave them some old clothes : to one an old 
pair of breeches, to another a ragged shirt, to the 
third a jacket that was scarce worth owning; 
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which yet would haye been very acceptable at issi. 
some places where we had been, and so we Aug.sw. 
thought they might have been with these people. 

We put tliem on them, thinking that this finery 
would have brought them to work heartily for 
us; and our water being filled in small long 
barrels, about six gallons in each, which were 
made purposely to carry water in, we brought 
these our new servants to the wells, and put a 
barrel on each of their shoulders for them to 
carry to the canoe. But all the signs we could 
make were to no purpose, for they stood like 
statues, without motion, but grinned like so 
many monkeys, staring one upon another; for 
these poor creatures seem not accustomed to 
carry burthens ; and I believe that one of our 
ship-boys of ten years old would carry as much 
as one of them. So we were forced to carry 
our water ourselves, and they very fairly put 
the clothes off again, and laid them down, as if 
clothes were only to work in. I did not perceive 
that they had any great liking to them at first, 
neither did they seem to admire any thing that 
we had, 

“ At another time our canoe being among 
these islands seeking for game, espied a drove 
of these men swimming from one island to an- 
other ; for they have no boats, canoes, or bark- 
logs. They took four of them, and brought them 
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1821. aboard; two of them wpre middle-aged, the 
Aug. 20. other two were young men about eighteen or 
twenty years old. To these we gave boiled 
rice, and with it turtle and manatee boiled. 
They did greedily devour what we gave them, 
but took no notice of the ship, or any thing in it, 
and when they were set on land again, they ran 
away as fast as they could. At our first coming, 
before we were acquainted with them, or they 
with us, a company of them who lived on the 
main, came just against our ship, and standing 
on a pretty high bank, threatened us with their 
swords and lances, by shaking them at us : at 
last the captain ordered the drum to be beaten, 
which was done of a sudden with much vigour, 
purposely to scare the poor creatures. They 
hearing the noise, ran away as fast as they 
could drive ; and when they ran away in haste, 
they would cry gurry, gurry, speaking deep in 
the throat. Those inhabitants also that live on 
the main would always run away from us ; yet 
we took several of them. For, as I have already 
observed, they had such bad eyes, that they 
they could not see us till we came close to them. 
We did always give them victuals, and let them 
go again, but the islanders, after our first time of 
being among them, did not stir for us*.” 

Dawpier, voI, i. p, 464 , et seq. 
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At this anchorage we perceived very little rise tsai. 
and fall of tide, and the flood and ebb both set Aiiff. 20 . 
to the northward ; this was also the case at our 
anchorage within the Lacepede Islands. At four 
o’clock the next morning a strong south-easterly 
breeze sprang up, and moderated again before 
we weighed ; but no sooner were we under sail 
than it freshened again, and, at half-past five 
o’clock, blew so strong as to oblige our double 
reefing the topsails, which had not been done for 
many weeks before. At noon the wind fell, and 
was very calm, at which time our latitude ob- 
served was 17° 36' 38". The highest part of 
the land bore N. 70|° E., south of which a 
sandy point, supposed to be Captain Baudin’s 
Cape Boileau, bore S. 87° E. ; and a smoke, 
a little to the northward of the mast-head ex- 
treme, bearing S. 42° E. must be upon the land 
in the neighbourhood of Cape Latreille. 

Soon after noon the breeze veered round by 
South to W.S.W., and enabled us to make some 
progress ; at sunset we again anchored in thir- 
teen fathoms, soft sand, at six miles from a 
sandy projection of the main, which we after- 
wards found to be the land called by Captain 
Baudin, Gantheaume Island; the name has there- 
fore been given to the point, for there was no 
appearance of its being insulated. It bears a 
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1821 , truly desolate appearance, being nothing but 
AugTao. ridges of bare white sand, scantily crowned with 
a few shrubby bushes. 

Behind Point Gantheaume the land appeared 
to be formed by dowiis of very white sand; 
and between this point and Cape Boileau is a 
bay, which at first, from the direction of the 
flood stream at the anchorage, was conjectured 
to be an inlet ; but as the tide afterwards set to 
the Northward and N.E., it was concluded to 
be occasioned by the stream sweeping round the 
shores of the bay ; according to the depth along- 
side, there was a rise of ten feet; after high 
water the ebb set between N,|W. and N.N.E., 
at, the rate of a quarter to three-quarters of a 
knot. 

During the whole day the horizon was oc- 
cupied by haze, and produced a very remark- 
able efiect upon the land, which was so raised 
above the horizon by refraction,* that many distant 
objects became visible that could not otherwise 
have been seen. This mirage had been fre- 
quently observed by us on various parts of the 
coast, but nevef produced so extraordinary an 
effect as on the present occasion. The coast line 
appeared to be formed of high chalky cliffs, 
crowned by a narrow band of woody hillocks ; 
and the land of Cape Villaret was so elevated 
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as to be distinctly seen at the distance of forty issi. 
miles, whereas two days afterwards, the weather Aug. 20. 
being clear, it was not visible above the horizon 
for more than five leagues. This state of the at- 
mosphere caused a rapid evaporation during the 
day, and as the evening approached, a very co- 
pious dew commenced falling, which by sunset 
was precipitated like a shower of rain. 

The next morning the land was again enve- 
loped in haze, but at seven o’clock it cleared off 
a little, and the coast was observed to trend 
round Point Gantheaume to the south-east, but 
as we had last evening seen it as far to the 
westward as S.W.b.S., we steered in the latter 
direction under the idea of there being no open- 
ing to the southward of the point, since the 
flood-tide flowed from it, instead of towards it, 
as it naturally would have done, had there been 
any inlet of consequence thereabout. 

As usual, we had been surrounded by whales, 
and large flights of boobies ; one of the latter 
lighted upon the deck this afternoon, and was 
easily taken; it seemed to be the same bird 
(pelecams fiber) that frequents the reefs upon the 
north and north eastern coasts. Between sun- 
rise and mid-day our progress was much re- 
tarded by light south easterly winds. At noon 
we were in 17° 51' 45" S. : after which the sea- 
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1881 . breeze set in from S.S.W. and S.W., and we 
Au^so. steered to the southward. The land was now 
visible considerably to the southward of Point 
Gantheaunie, but of a very lov^ and sandy cha- 
racter; and as we proceedel, it came in sight 
to the S.S.W. Af sunset we anchored about 
five or six miles to the north of Captain Baudin’s 
Cape Villaret; the extreme, which was in^ipt 
a little without it, was doubtless his Cape La- 
touche-Treville. From Cape Villaret the land 
trended to the E.N.E, and was seen very nearly 
to join the shore at the back of Point Gantheaume. 

The dew was precipitated as copiously this 
evening as the last, and the sun set in a very 
dense bank ; but the night was throughout fine. 
We now began to experience a more consider- 
able set of tide than we had found since rounding 
Cape Leveque, for tlie rate was as much as a 
knot and a half; but as the tides were neaped, 
it only rose nine feet. 

At an anchorage near this spot, in the year 
1099, Captain Dampier remarks that the tide 
rose and fell five fathoms, and ran so strong 
that his nun-buoy would not watch: but the 
French expedition, at an anchorage a little to the 
southward, found the flood-tide to ^t S.S.E. and 
to rise only nine feet, the moon being tiien three 
days past her full. All these particulars have 
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been mentioned, since it is from the nature of isai. 
the tides that Captain Dampier formed his hypo- Aug. ao. 
thesis of the existence of either a strait or an 
opening ^'he Rosemary Islands ; 

but from our explWbce, it would appear more 
probable, that these grea^4ides are occasioned 
by the numerous inlets that intersect the coas’t 
rotween this and Cape Voltaire; a further ex- 
amination, however, can only prove the real 
cause. ■ 

At daylight (26th) we' weighed with a light 2 <i. 
breeze from S.W., but soon afterwards falling 
calm, and the tide drifting us to the S.E. the 
anchor was again dropped: ten minutes after- 
wards a land breeze from E.S.E. sprung up, to 
which we again weighed, but no sooner were 
we under sail than we were enveloped in a thick 
mist, that blew off the land, where it had been 
collecting for the last two days. At eleven o’clock 
the fog cleared away to seaward, but the land was 
screened from our view until noon, when a sea 
breeze from west gradually dispersed the fog, 
and the hillocky summit of Cape Latouche-Tre- 
ville was seen, bearing S. 17° VV’’. At half past 
twelve two rocky lumps on the land to the west- 
ward of Cap© Villaret were seen, and very soon 
afterwards the hill on the cape made its appear- 
ance. Between Capes Villaret and Latouche- 
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1881. Treville, is a bay formed by very low sandy 
AbTss. land, slightly clothed with a stunted vegetation. 
The wind was now unfavourable for our ap- 
proaching the land, and after standing off to sea, 
and then towards the shore, we anchored in 
thirteen fathoms coarse sand. 

At this anchorage we found a still greater dif- 
ference in the tides than was experienced the night 
preceding; the flood set S.E.b.E. and E.S.E. ; 
and the ebb from N.N.E. round to W.N.W.; 
the rise was sixteen feet and a half, from which 
it would appear probable that there must be some 
reason for so great an indraught of water into 
the bight between Cape Villaret and Point Gan- 
theaume, which I have named Roebuck Bay, 
after the ship that Captain Dampier commanded 
when he visited this part of the coast. 

As the wind now blew constantly from the 
S.W., or from some southern direction, and caused 
our progress to be very slow and tedious ; and 
as the shore for some distance to the southward 
of Cape Latouche-Treville had been partly seen 
by the French, I resolved upon leaving the coast. 
Our water was also nearly expended, and our 
provisions, generally, were in a very bad state ; 
besides which, the want of a second anchor was 
so much felt, that we dared not venture into any 
difficulty where the appearance of the place in- 
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vited a particular investigation, on account of the 
exposed nature of the coast, and the strength of Aug. as. 
the tides, which were now near the springs: 
upon every consideration, therefore, it was not 
deemed prudent to rely any longer upon the 
good fortune that had hitherto so often attended 
us in our difficulties. Accordingly ' after weigh- ar. 
ing, we steered off by the wind, and directed our 
course for Mauritius. 

On the 22d September at daylight, after a Sept. 82 . 
passage of twenty-five days, we saw Roderigues, 
five or six leagues to the northward. In the 
evening, a fresh gale sprung up from the south- 
ward, and we experienced very bad weather; 
at noon of the ‘24th, by our calculation, we were 24. 
seventy-three miles due East from the north end 
of Mauritius, and, having the day before expe- 
rienced a westerly current of one mile per hour, 
we brought to at sunset for the night, from the 
fear of getting too near the shore. 

At daylight the following morning, being by as. 
the reckoning only thirty-four nules to the east- 
ward of the north-end of the island, we bore up 
for it ; but the land, being enveloped in clouds, 
was not seen until noon; we then found ourselves 
off the south-east end, instead of the north point; 
having been set to the southward since yester- 
day noon at the rate of three-quarters of a mile 
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1881. an hour : in consequence of which we determined 
ISe^si upon going round the south side, and bore up 
for that purpose; upon approaching the land, we 
found another current setting us to the north. 
2c. The next morning at nine o’clock, we passed 
round the Home Brabant, the south-west point 
of the island, but it was four o’clock before we 
reached our anchorage, (at a cable’s length, 
within the flag beacon, at the entrance of Port 
Louis,) in fifteen fathoms mud ; we were then 
visited by the Health Ofticer, and afterwards 
by a boat from H. M. Ship Menai, which was 
at anchor in the port; but as it was too late 
that evening to enter, the brig was not moved 
2r. until the following morning, when she was 
warped in and moored head and stern within 
the harbour. 

My wants were immediately made known to 
Captain Moresby, C.B. (of H. M. Ship Menai,) 
who directed the necessary repairs to be per- 
formed by the carpenters of his ship; those ar- 
ticles which could not be supplied from the 
Menai’s stores, were advertised for in the Mau- 
ritius Gazette, when the most reasonable tenders 
were accepted. 

As many of the carpenters and caulkers of 
the Menai as could be spared from their other 
occupations, were daily employed upon our re- 
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pairs ; but, from her being put into quarantine, issi, 
and other unforeseen delays, they were not com- Sc^sr, 
pleted for nearly a month: our sails were re- 
paired by the Menai’s sailmakers ; and, as all 
our running rigging was condemned, and we had 
very little spare rope on board, her rope-makers 
made suflBcient for our wants. The greater part 
of our bread being found in a damaged state 
from leaks, was surveyed and condemned. 

Captain Flinders’s* tvccount of Mauritius ap- 

’ It afforded me very threat pleasure to hear the hiiifh terms in 
wliieh my late friend and prcdec^essor Captain Flinders was spoken 
of by the inhabitants of this island, and their general reg^rct at 
his infamous detention. Ills friend Pitot had lately died, but I 
met many French £,^entlcincii wlio were acquainted with liiin. Gene- 
ral Decacn, the ^'■overnor, was so much disliked by the inhabitants, 
tliat (’aptain Flinders gained many friends at his expense, who 
would not otherwise have troubled themselves about him ; and 
fliisrircnmstancc, probably, went far towards increasing the seve- 
rity of the treatment he so unjustly received. An anecdote of him 
was related to me by a resident of Port Louis, which, as it re- 
dounds to his honor, i cannot lose the gratification of recording. 

When Captain Flinders was at the house oi Madame d’Arifat, in 
f lic district of Plains Wilhems, in which he w’as latterly permitted to 
reside upon his parole, an opportunity of escaping from the island 
was offered to him by the commander of a ship bound to India ; it 
was urged to him by his friends that, IVora the tyrannical treat- 
ment he had received, and the inijnstifiable detention he w'as en- 
during, no parole to such a man as General Decaen ought to be 
thought binding, or prevent him from regaining his liberty, and em- 
bracing any opportunity of returning to his friends and country. 

"i’hc escape was well planned, and no chance of discovery likely to 
happen: the ship sailed from Port Louis, and at night, bringing to 
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188J, pears to have befen drawn up with much cor- 
Sc^sr. rectness and judgment, and is, even at the pre- 
sent day, so descriptive of the island, as to 
be considered both by the English and French 
residents of Port Louis, as the best that has yet 
been given to the world. Many alterations and 
considerable improvements have, however, taken 
place since his departure, and among the latter, 
the improved system of the culture of the sugar 
cane, and the introduction of modern machinery 
into their mills, may be particularly mentioned. 
These have been effected entirely by the political 
changes that have, since Captain Flinders’s cap- 
tivity, taken place in the government of the 
island; and by the example and exertions of the 
English, who possess very large plantations, and 
indeed may be considered now as the principal 
proprietors of the land. 

For some years past coffee has entirely failed 
upon the island, and cotton is seldom seen grow- 

on the leeward side of the island abreast of Captain Flinders’s re« 
sidence, sent a boat to the appointed spot, which was six miles only 
Irotti Madame d'Aritat's house ; but after waitingf until near daylight 
without the captain making his appearance, the boat returned to the 
vessel, which was obliged to pursue her voyage to prevent suspicion. 

It is almost needless to add, that ('aptain Flinders did not think 
it consistent with his feelings to take advantage of the opportunity, 
nor to effect his esca))e from imprisonment by a conduct so dis- 
graceful to the characiter of a British officer, and to the honourable 
profession to which he belonged. 
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ing. The principal attention of the kaUUms ap- isai. 
peared to be given to the cultivation of the sugar Sept, 27. 
cane and maize, both of which had begun to 
produce an abundant return to the planters ; the 
manihot is also generally cultivated : but the 
dreadful effects of the hurricanes, to which this 
island is exposed, render property of so preca- 
rious and doubtful a tenure, that nothing is se- 
cure until the season for these destructive visi- 
tations is over ; they last [from the beginning of 
December to the end of April, and generally 
occur about the full of the moon, being inva- 
riably preceded by an unsteady motion of the 
mercury in the barometer. They are not always 
so violent as to be termed hurricanes : the last 
experienced before our visit, was merely a “ coup 
(le cent,” by which very little damage was sus- 
tained *. 

The town of Port Louis, which is at the north- 
west, or leeward, side of the island, is built at 
the extremity of an amphitheatre of low land, 
backed in by a high and precipitous range, upon 


♦ In the month of January, 1824, this unfortunate island was 
again visited and laid waste by a tremendous hurricane that did 
very considerable damage, and has in a great measure destroyed 
the prosperous state which the island was beginning to arrive at, 
from the previous long absence of this dreadful visitation. 

VoL. 11. I 
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1881. which Peter Botte, and the Pouce are conspicu- 
Sept 87 . ous features. The streets are laid out at right 
angles, the principal ol which lead from the 
Chaussee to the Champ de Mars, a plot of 
grassy land, about half a mile square, that in- 
tervenes between the town and the hills. This 
is the promenade, the drive, the race course, and, 
in fact, the principal resort for the inhabitants. 
It is skirted by houses, and gardens, and is a 
valuable acquisition to the town. The Chaussee 
and other streets are well furnished with useful 
shops, of which those of the Tinman, the Drug- 
gist, and the Comermtcur ei Palissier, are the 
most numerous. 

The houses, generally of wood, are irregularly 
built, and far from being elegant in their appear- 
ance; those, however, that have been lately con- 
structed by our countrymen have already given 
the place an appearance of solidity, that it 
could not boast of before, and several sub- 
stantial stone dwellings and stores have lately 
been erected. The roads, for seven or eight 
miles out of the town, leading to Pamplemousses, 
to Plains Wilhems and to Moca districts, are 
very good, and are kept in repair partly by Ma- 
labar convicts from India ; but travelling beyond 
that distance is performed in palanquins, which 
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four bearers will carry, at a steady pace, at the isai. 
rate of six miles per hour. Sept. 27 

At the time of our visit there were few fruits 
ripe ; but when we were about to sail, the mango 
of delicious flavour began to be common; be- 
sides which there were cocoa-nuts, guavas, pa- 
paws, grapes, the letchy (or Id-chis, a Chinese 
fruit), and some indifferent pine-apples. The 
ship’s company were supplied daily with fresh 
beef and vegetables. The latter were procured in 
abundance at the bazaar, and were exceedingly 
fine, particularly carrots and cabbages of an 
unusually large size, and fine flavour. Bullocks 
are imported into the island from Madagascar, 
in which trade there are two vessels constantly 
engaged during the fine season. 

Horses are very scarce; they are imported 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and fetch a high 
price : a cargo of a hundred and seventy-seven 
mules arrived from Buenos Ayres while we were 
at Port Louis, which, on being sold by auction, 
averaged each one hundred and eighty dollars. 

To encourage the importation of these useful 
animals, a premium of five dollars is offered by 
the government for every mule that is brought 
alive to the island. 

The circulating medium was principally of 

I 2 
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1 ^. paper, but bore a very great depreciation ; the 
Sept. 87. premium upon bills of exchange upon Europe, 
at the time of our departure, was as much as 
66 to 76 per cent., and upon silver coin there 
was a depreciation of 45 per cent. 

On the voyage to this place, three charts of 
the north-west coast were reduced and copied by 
Mr. Roe, and were forwarded to the A dmir alty 
by H. M. Sloop Cygnet, together with a brief 
account of our voyage, from the time that we 
parted company with the Dick, off Cape Van 
Diemen. 

No observations were taken at this place, ex- 
cepting for ascertaining the rates of the chrono- 
meters, and for the variation and dip of the 
magnetic needle : the former being 12° 31' West, 
and the latter 51° 42' 1". The situation of the 
observatory has been long since fixed by the 
Abbe de la Caille, in 20° 10' South latitude, and 
57° 29' East longitude. 

I cannot conclude this very brief account of 
our visit to Mauritius, without expressing my 
acknowledgments for the civilities and hospita- 
lity we received from our countrymen at Port 
Louis, particularly from His Excellency Sir Ro- 
bert T. Farquhar, Bart, who so long and ably 
presided as Governor of the Island; and for 
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the valuable assistance rendered me in our re- is8i. 
equipment by Captain Fairfax Moresby, C.B., SepTsv. 
of H. M. Ship Menai, for which, the expedition 
I had the honour to command is under more 
than a common professional obligation. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Dbpartijrjj from Port Louis; — Voyag^c to the South-West Coast 
of New Uolland: — Andior in King- Georgfe the Third’s Sound; 
— Occurrences there : — Visited by tlic Natives : — Our intercourse 
with them: — Description of tlieir weapons and other imple- 
ments: — Vocabulary of their language: — Meteorological and 
other observations ; — Edible plants : — Testaceous productions. 


1821. On the 10th of November we were ready for 
Nov. 10 . sea, but, from various delays, did not quit the 
IS, port until the 15th. At midnight wc passed 
round the Morne Brabant, and the next evening 
at sunset saw the high land of Bourbon : for the 
first two days we had south-east winds, and upon 
reaching the parallel of 25°, the winds became 
light and baffling, with calms; but as we ad- 
vanced more to the southward, they gradually 
veered to east and north-east, and afterwards to 
SI. north-west, with very fine weather. We did not 
get out of the infl«encc of these variable winds 
28. until the 28th, when we were at noon in latitude 
32° 47', and longitude 65° 5'; after which we 
encountered westerly winds and rough weather. 
On the whole, we had a very quick passage 
to the coast of New Holland ; and for the last 
week were expedited by a strong westerly 
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gale, without encountering any accident, or the issi. 
occurrence of any circumstance worth recording. Nov. ss. 

On the 23rd of December, at daylight, the Dec. 23. 
land about Cape Chatham was in sight, and a 
course was directed to the eastward for King 
George’s Sound; where it was my intention to 
complete our wood and water previous to com- 
mencing the examination of the west coast. At 
four o’dock in the afternoon we hauled round 
Bald Head, and entering the Sound, soon after- 
wards anchored at one mile from the entrance of 
Princess Royal Harbour- 

Having at our former visit rc-fitted at Oyster ^ zi. 
Harbour, I wished, on this occasion, to try Prin- 
cess Royal. Harbour ; but as I was both unac- 
quainted with its entrance, as well as its con- 
venience for our purposes, excepting from Captain 
Flinders’s account, I hoisted the boat out early 
the next morning, to make the necessary exami- 
nation before the sea-breeze commenced. Whilst 
the boat was preparing, a distant shouting was 
heard, and upon our lookings attentively towards 
the entrance, several Indians were seen sitting 
on the rocks on the north head hallooing and 
waiving to us, but no further notice than a re- 
turn of their call was taken until after break- 
fast, when we pulled towards them in the whale- 
bpat. As we drew near the shore they came 
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1881. down to receive us, and appeared from their 
De^s 4 . gestures to invite our landing ; but in this they 
were disappointed, for, after a little vociferation 
and gesture on both sides, we pulled into the 
harbour, whilst they walked along the beach 
abreast the boat. As the motions of every one 
of them were attentively watched, it was evident 
that they were not armed ; each wore a kangaroo- 
skin cloak over his left shoulder, that covered the 
back and breast, but left the right arm exposed. 
Upon reaching the spot which Captain Flinders 
occupied in the Investigator, I found that the 
brig could not anchor near enough to the shore 
to carry on our different operations without being 
impeded by the natives, even though they should 
be amicably disposed. Our plan was therefore 
altered, and, as the anchorage formerly occupied 
by the Mermaid in the entrance of Oyster Har- 
bour would be, on all accounts, more convenient 
for our purposes, I determined upon going thither. 

By this time the natives had reached that part 
of the beach where the boat was lying,' and 
were wading through the water towards us; 
but, as we had no wish at present to commu- 
nicate with them, for fear that, by refusing any 
thing we had in the boat, for which their impor- 
tunity would perhaps be very great, a quarrel 
might be occasioned, we pulled off into deeper 
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water, where we remained for five minufes par- 
• leying with them, during which they plainly ex- Dec. 24 . 
pressed their disappointment and mortification 
at our want of confidence. Upon making signs 
for fresh water, which they instantly understood, 
they called out to us — “ bd-ddo, bd-ddo,” and 
pointed to a part of the bay where Captain 
Flinders has marked a rivulet. Bd-ddo, in the 
Port Jackson language, means water; it was 
therefore thought probable that they must have 
obtained it from some late visitors ; and in this 
opinion we were confirmed, for the word kan- 
garoo was also familiar to them*. 

Upon our return towards the entrance the na- 
tives walked upon the beach abreast the boat, 
and kept with her, until we pulled out of the en- 
trance, when they resumed their former station 
upon the rocks, and we returned on board. 

Upon reaching the brig, the anchor was 
weighed, and with a fresh sea-breeze from S. E. 
we soon reached Oyster Harbour, but in cross- 
ing the bar the vessel took the ground in eleven 
and a half feet water, and it was some time be- 

• The San Antonio, merchant brigf, the vessel that joined our 
company during^ our passage up the east coast, visited this port in 
December, 1800 , and communicated with the natives ,* it is therefore 
probable; that the above words were obtained from that vessel’s crew. 
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1821. fore we succeeded in heaving her over, and 
Dec. 2*. reaching the anchorage we had occupied at 
our last visit. Whilst warping in, the natives, 
who had followed the vessel along the sandy 
beach that separates the two harbours, were 
amusing themselves near us, in striking fish 
with a single barbed spear, in which sport 
they appeared to be tolerably successful. As 
soon as we passed the bar, three other natives 
made their appearance on the east side, who, 
upon the boat going to that shore to lay out 
the hedges, took their scats in it as unceremo- 
niously as a passenger would in a ferry-boat; 
and upon its returning to the brig, came on 
board, and remained with us all the afternoon, 
much amused with every thing they saw, and 
totally free from timidity or distrust. Each of 
our visitors was covered with a mantle of kan- 
garoo-skin, but these were laid aside upon their 
being clothed with other garments, with the no- 
velty of which they appeared greatly diverted. 
The natives on the opposite shore seeing that 
their companions were admitted, were loudly 
vociferous in their request to be sent for also; 
but, unfortunately for them, it was the lee shore, 
so that no boat went near them ; and, as we did 
not wish to be impeded by having so many on 
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the deck at one time, their request was not ac- 
ceded to, and by degrees they separated and 
retired in different directions. 

As soon as the brig was secured, two of our 
visitors went ashore, evidently charged with 
some message from the other native, but as 
he voluntarily remained on board, notliing hos- 
tile was suspected ; wc therefore landed and 
dug a hole three feet deep among the grass, 
about two yards above the highest tide-mark, 
for water ; but it was found to be so highly co- 
loured and muddy, as it flowed in, that other 
holes were dug in the sand nearer the alge of 
the tide-mark, where it was also produced, and 
proved to be of a much better taste, as well as 
clearer, from being filtered through the sand. 

On examining the place of our former encamp- 
ment, it was so much altered from the rapid 
growth of vegetation, that we could scarcely re- 
cognise its situation. The stem of the casttarina, 
on which the Mermaid’s name and the date of 
our visit had been carved, was almost destroyed 
by fire; and the inscription in consequence so 
nearly obliterated, that the figures “ 1818 ,” and 
two or three letters alone remained visible. 
There was not the least trace of our garden, for 
the space which it formerly occupied was co- 
vered by three or four feet of additional soil. 


1831. 
Dec. 24. 
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1881, formed of sand and decayed vegetable matter, 
Dec. 24 . and clothed with a thicket of fine plants in full 
fiower, that would be much prized in any other 
place than where they were. The initials of the 
names of some of our people were still very per- 
fect upon the stem of a large banksia grandu, 
which, from being covered with its superb flow- 
ers, bore a magnificent and striking appearance. 

After an absence of an hour, our two friends 
returned, when it appeared that they had been 
at their toilet, for their noses and faces had evi- 
dently been fresh smeared over with red ochre, 
which they pointed out to us as a great orna- 
ment ; afibrding another proof that vanity is in- 
herent in human nature, and not merely the con- 
sequence of civilization. They had, however, 
put ofiF the garments with which we had clothed 
them, and resumed their mantles. 

Each brought a lighted fire-stick in his hand, 
intending, as we supposed, to make a fire, and 
to pass the night near the vessel, in order to 
watch our intentions and movements. 

On returning on board, we desired the native 
who had remained behind to go ashore to his 
companions, but it was with great reluctance 
that he was persuaded to leave us. Whilst on 
board, our people had fed him plentifully with 
biscuit, yams, pudding, tea, and grog, of which 
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he ate and drank as if he was half famished, issi. 
and after being crammed with this strange mix- Dec. a*, 
ture, and very patiently submitting his beard to 
the operation of shaving, he was clothed with a 
shirt and a pair of trowsers, and christened 
“ Jack,” by which name he was afterwards al- 
ways called, and to which he readily answered. 

As soon as he reached the shore, his companions 
came to meet him, to hear an account of what 
had transpired during their absence, as well as 
to examine his new habiliments, which, as may 
be conceived, had effected a very considerable 
alteration in his appearance, and at the same 
time that the change created much admiration 
on the part of his companions, it raised him 
very considerably in his own estimation. It 
was, however, a substitution that did not im- 
prove his appearance ; in fact, he cut but a 
sorry figure, in our eyes, in his chequered shirt 
and tarry trowsers, when standing amongst his 
companions, with their long beards and kan- 
garoo-skin mantles thrown carelessly over their 
shoulders. 

Upon being accosted by his companions, Jack 
was either sullen with them, or angry with us 
for sending him on shore, for without deigning 
.0 reply to their questions, he separated himself 
rom them, and after watching us in silence for 
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1881 . some time, walked quietly and slowly away, fol- 
D^ 84 . lowed at a distance by his friends, who were lost 
in wonder at what could have happened to their 
sulky companion. The grog that he had been 
drinking had probably taken effect upon his 
head, and, although the quantity was very trifling, 
he might have been a little stupefied. » 

25. At daylight the following morning the natives 
had again collected on both sides, and upon the 
jolly-boat’s landing the people to examine the 
wells, Jack, having quite recovered his good hu- 
mour, got into the boat and came on board. Tlie 
natives on the opposite side were vociferous to 
visit us, and were holding long conversations 
with Jack, who explained every thing to them 
in a song, to which they would frequently ex- 
claim in full chorus the words — “ Cui, mi, cai, 
cai, migh,” which they always repeated when 
any thing was shewn that excited their surprise. 
Finding we had no intention of sending a boat 
for them, they amused themselves in fishing. 
Two of them were watching a small seal that, 
having been left by the tide on the bank, was 
endeavouring to waddle towards the deep water; 
at last one of the natives, fixing his spear in its 
throwing-stick, advanced very cautiously, and, 
when within ten or twelve yards, lanced it, and 
pierced the animal through the neck,' when the 
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other instantly ran up and stuck his spear into isai. 
it also, and then beating it about the head with Dec. 26. 
a small hammer very soon despatched it. 

This event collected the whole tribe to the 
spot, who assisted in landing their prize, and 
washing the sand off the body ; they then carried 
the animal to their fire at the edge of the grass, 
and began to devour it even before it was dead. 
Curiosity induced Mr. Cunningham and myself 
to view this barbarous feast, and we landed about 
ten minutes after it had commenced. The mo- 
ment the boat touched the sand, the natives, 
springing up and throwing their spears away 
into the bushes, ran down towards us ; and, be- 
fore we could land, had all seated themselves 
in the boat ready to go dVi board, but they were 
obliged to wait whilst we landed to witness their 
savage feast. On going to the place we found 
an old man seated over the remains of the 
carcass, two-thirds of which had already dis- 
appeared; he was holding a long strip of the 
raw flesh in his left hand, and tearing it off the 
body with a sort of knife ; a boy wa.s also feasting 
with him, and both were too intent upon their 
breakfast to notice us, or to be the least dis- 
concerted at our looking on. We, however, were 
very soon satisfied, and walked away perfectly 
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1821.' disf^ted with the sight of so horrible a repast, 
Dec. 25. and the intolerable stengh occasioned by the ef- 
fluvia that arose from the dying animal, com- 
bined with that of the bodies of the natives, who 
had daubed themselves from head to foot, with a 
pigment made of a red ochreous earth mixed up 
with seal-oil. 

We then conveyed the natives, who had been 
waiting with great patience in the boat for our 
return, to the vessel, and permitted them to go 
on board. Whilst they remained with us, Mr. 
Baskerville took a man from each mess to the 


oyster-bank; here he was joined by an Indian 
carrying some spears and a throwing-stick, but 
on Mr. Baskerville’s calling for a musket that 
was in the boat, (to the'use of which they were 
not strangers,) he laid aside his spears, which 
probably were only carried for the purpose of 
striking fish, and assisted our people in collect- 
ing the oysters. As soon as they had procured a 
sufiicient quantity, they returned on board, when 
as it was breakfast time, our visitors were sent on 
shore, highly pleased with their reception, and 
with the biscuit and pudding which the people 
had given them to eat. They were very atten- 
tive to the mixture of a pudding, and a few small 
dumplings were made and given to them, which 
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they put on the bars of the fire-place, but, bdng isai. 
too impatient to wait until they were baked, ate Dec. 2S. 
them in a doughy state with much relish. 

Three new faces appeared on the east side, 
who were brought on board after breakfast, and 
permitted to remain until dinner-timer one of 
them, an old man, was very attentive to the sail- 
malcer’s cutting out a boat’s sail, and at his re- 
quest was presented with all the strips that • 
were of no use. When it was completed, a 
small piece of canvass was missing, upon which 
the old man, being suspected of having secreted 
it, was slightly examined, but nothing was found 
upon him ; after this, while the people were look- 
ing about the deck, the old rogue assisted in the 
search, and appeared quite anxious to find it; he, 
however, very soon walked away towards another 
part of the deck, and interested himself in other 
things. This conduct appeared so suspicious, 
that I sent the sail-maker to examine the old 
man more closely, when the lost piece was found 
concealed under his left arm, which was covered 
by the cloak he wore of kangaroo-skin. This 
circumstance afforded me a good opportunity of 
shewing them our displeasure at so flagrant a 
breach of the confidence we had reposed in 
them ; I therefore went up to him, and, as- 
suming as ferocious a look as I could, shook 

VoL. II. K 
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18 S 1 . him violently by the shoulders. At first he 
Dec. 86 . laughed, but afterwards, when he found I was 
in earnest, became much alarmed: upon whidi, 
his two companions, who were both boys, wanted 
to go on shore; this, however, was not permitted 
until I had made ^ace with the old man, and 
put them all in good humour by feeding them 
heartily upon biscuit. The two boys were soon 
' satisfied; but the old man appeared ashamed 
and conscious of his guilt ; and although he was 
frequently afterwards with us, yet he always 
hung down his head, and sneaked into the back- 
ground. 

During the day, the people were employed 
about the rigging, and in the evening before 
sunset, the natives were again admitted on board 
for half an hour. In the afternoon, Mr. Mont- 
gomery went to Green Island, and shot a few 
parrakeets and water birds, some of which he 
gave to the natives, after explaining how they 
had been killed, which of course produced great 
applause. 

26. The next day was employed in wooding and 
watering, in which the natives, particularly our 
friend Jack, assisted. We had this day twenty- 
one natives about us, and among them were five 
strangers. They were not permitted to come on 
board until four o’clock in the afternoon, except- 
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ing Jack, who was privileged to ccane and go as issi. 
he liked, which, since it did not appear to areate Dec. w. 
any jealousy among his companions, enabled us 
to detain him as an hostage for Mr. Gunning* 
ham’s safety, who was busily engaged in adding 
to his collections from the country in the vicinity 
of the vessel. 

In the evening, Jack climbed the rigging as 
high as the topmast-head, much to the amuse- 
ment of his companions, but to the mortification 
of Bundell, who had never taken courage to 
mount so high. 

The water-holes yielded about a ton of water 
a day; but a stream was found in the sandy 
bay to the eastward of the entrance, running 
over the beach, which we used when the holes 
were emptied of their contents ; the latter were, 
however, preferred, since our people worked at 
them under an iiiunediate protection from the 
vessel’s deck. Near the stream we found some 
felled trees, and the staves of a cask*. 

Our watering continued to proceed without mo- 27 — as. 
lestatiai from the natives; the number of whom 
had increased to twenty-nine, besides some whom 
we had before seen that were now absent. Dur- 
ing the afternoon of the 28th the wind freshened 

At this place the San Antonio merchant brig' wooded and wa- 
tered in leSC. 
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1881. from south-west, and blew so strong as to cause 
Dec. a considerable swell where we were lying; but 

g7 2g ** ^ 

towards sunset the breeze moderated, and the 
natives were again admitted bn board ; there 
were, however, only eleven, for the rest, having 
worn out their patience, had walked away. 

They were now quite tractable, and never per- 
sisted in doing any thing against our wishes. 
The words “ by and by” were so often used by 
us in answer to their cau-wah, or “ come here,” 
that their meaning was perfectly understood, and 
always satisfied the natives, since we made it 
a strict rule never to disappoint them of any 
thing that was promised, an attention to which is 
of the utmost importance in communicating with 
savages. Every evening that they visited us 
they received something, but as a biscuit was 
the most valuable present thgt could be made, 
each native was always presented with one upon 
his leaving the vessel ; during the day they were 
busily occupied in manufacturing spears, knives, 
and hammers, for the evening’s barter ; and when 
they came in the morning, they generally brought 
a large collection, which their wives had, proba- 
bly, made in their absence. 

On the 29 th, we had completed our holds 
with wood and water, and prepared to leave 
the harbour. In the morning there was thirteen 
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feet water at the buoy, which had been moored i®i. 
on the deepest part of the bar, the depth of D^as. 
which, during the two preceding days, had been 
frequently sounded. 

In the evening we were visited by twenty- 
four natives, among whom was our friend Jack, 

When they found us preparing to go away, they 
expressed great sorrow at our departure, parti- 
cularly Jack, who was more than usually enter- 
taining, but kept, as he always did, at a distance 
from his companions, and treated them with the 
greatest disdain. When the time came to send 
them on shore, he endeavoured to avoid accom- 
panying them, and, as usual, was the last to go 
into the boat; instead, however, of following them, 
he went into a boat on the opposite side of the 
brig, that was preparing to go for a load of water, 
evidently expecting to be allowed to return in her. 

This friendly Indian had become a great fa- 
vourite with us all, and was allowed to visit us 
whenever he chose, and to do as he pleased ; he 
always wore the shirt that had been given to 
him on the first day, and endeavoured to imitate 
every thing that our people were employed upon ; 
particularly the carpenter and the sail-maker at 
their work : he was the only native who did not 
manufacture spears for barter, for he was ,evi- 
(Jently convinced of the superiority of our wea- 
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1^. jxffls, and laughed heartily whenever a bad and 

Dit. 89, carelessly-made spear was oHfered to us for sale: 
for the natives, finding we took every thing, were 
not very particular in the form or manufacture of 
the articles they brought to us. He was oer- 
tainly the most intelligent native of the whole 
tribe, and if we had remained longer, would have 
afforded us much information of this part of the 
country ; for we were becoming more and more 
intelligible to each other every day: he fre- 
quently accompanied Mr. Cunningham in his 
walks, and not only assisted him in carrying his 
plants, but occasionally added to the specimens 
he was collecting. 

30. The next morning (30th), the anchors were 
weighed, and the warps laid out, but from 
various delays we did not reach a birth suffici- 
ently near the bar to make sail from, until the 
water had fallen too much to allow our passing 
it : the brig was therefore moored in the stream 
of the tide. 

At eight o’clock the natives came down as 
usual, and were much disappointed in finding the 
brig moved from her former place. After the ves- 
sel was secured, the launch and jolly boat were 
sent to the watering-place in the outer bay, where 
the eastern party were assembled with a bundle 
of spears, throwing-sticks, and knives, fw barter, 
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Upon the fetum of the boats, our friend Jack 
on board, and appeared altogether so at> 
tached to us, that some thoughts were enter- 
tained of taking him on our voyage up the west 
coast if he was inclined to go. As he did not 
want for intelligence, there was not much difficulty 
in making him understand by signs that he 
might go with us, to which he appeared to as- 
sent without the least hesitation, but that it might 
be satisfactorily ascertained whfrther he really 
wished to go, it was intimated to him that he 
should tell his companions of this new arrange- 
ment. Mr. Bedwell accordingly took him on 
shore, and purchased all the spears the natives 
had brought down, that, in case they should feel 
angry at his leaving them, they might have no 
weapons to do any mischief with. 

When Jack landed, he instantly informed his 
companions of his intended departure, and pointed 
to the sea, to shew whither he was going, but 
his friends received the intelligence with the 
most careless indifference, their attention being 
entirely engrossed with the barter that was going 
cm. After the spears were purchased, Mr. Bed- 
well got into the boat followed by Jack, who 
seated himself in his place with apparent satis- 
faction. 

While Mr. Bedwell was purchasing the spears 


issi. 

Dec. 30. 
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1891. and Other weapons, Jack brought him a throw- 
Dec. so. ing-stick that he had previously concealed behind 
a bush, and sold it to him for a biscuit ; but after 
he had embarked, and the boat was leaving the 
shore, he threw it among his companions, there- 
by affording us a most satisfactory proof of the 
sincerity of his intentions. 

About an hour after he had returned, and I 
had determined upon taking him, the breeze 
freshened and raised a short swell, which, caus- 
ing a slight motion, effected our friend’s head 
so much, that he came to me, and, touching his 
tongue arid pointing to the shore, intimated his 
wish to speak to the natives. He was therefore 
immediately landed, and Mr. Baskerville, after 
purchasing some spears and waiting a few mi- 
• nutes, prepared to return on board: upon getting 
into the boat he looked at our volunteer, but Jack 
having had a taste of sea-sickness, shook his 
head and hung back; he was therefore left on 
shore. Upon the boat’s leaving the beach, the 
natives dispersed for the night, but Jack, as 
usuril, was perceived to separate himself from 
his companions, and to walk away without ex- 
changing a word with them. 

The weather, at daylight the next morning, 
SI. (31st,) was too unsettled, and the breeze too 
strong from the westward to think of moving from 
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the anchorage. Jack and another native were isai, 
down on the rocks at an early hour, hallooing Dec. 3i. 
and waiving to us, and at eight o’clock some 
natives appeared on the opposite shore with 
spears and knives to barter, but we had no com- 
munication with them. 

During our visit we have obtained from these 
people about one hundred spears, thirty throw- 
ing-sticks, forty hammers, one hundred and fifty 
knives, and a few hand-clubs, the value of each 
being at from half to one-eighth of a biscuit. 

We saw no fizgig, shield, nor boomerang ; it is 
probable that they may have such weapons, but 
did not produce them from a dislike at parting 
with them ; but the knives, spears, and hammers, 
which did not require much labour to manufac- 
ture, were always ready for barter, particularly 
the first, but the greater part were, like Peter 
Pindar’s razors, only made for sale. 

Altogether we saw about forty natives, of 
whom ten were boys: they were in most respects 
similar to their neighbours, having the same 
long curly hair and slight figure; they did not 
appear to be a navigating tribe, for we saw no 
canoes, nor did we observe any trees in the woods 
with the bark stripped, of which material they 
are usually made; and, from the timid man- 
ner they approached the water, it is more than 
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1^. probable that they are not much accustomed 
Dec, 31 . even to swimming. Captain Flinders is mis. 
taken in stating that the natives of this place do 
not use the throwing-stick; but it is probaWe 
they did not produce those instruments to him, 
for fear of being deprived of them, for it required 
much persuasion on our part to prevail upon them 
to let us have any; they were much more in- 
geniously formed than others that we had previ- 
ously seen, and different also, in having a small 
sharp-edged shell, or piece of quartz, fixed in a 
gummy knob at the handle, for the purpose of 
scraping the points of the spears: the shaft is 
broad, smooth and flat. Some of these throwing- 
sticks, or “ mmras," were three inches broad and 
two feet six inches long. The following is a re- 
presentation of this instrument : — 



The spears are very slender, and are made 
from a species of leptospermum that grows abun- 
dantly in swampy places ; they are from nine 
to ten feet long, and barbed with a piece of 
hard wood, fiistened on by a ligature of bark 
gummed over; we saw none that were not 
barbed, or had not a hole at die end to receivd 
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the hooked point of the “ meara." The following 
wood-cut shews the method by which this wea- d«o.*l 
pen is propelled:— 



The hammer, or kaoit, appears to be used only 
for the purpose of breaking open shell-fish, and 
killing seals and other animals by striking them 
on the head ; for it has no sharpened edge to be 
used as a chopping or cutting instrument; the 
handle is from twelve to fifteen inches long, 
having one end scraped to a sharp point, and 
on each side at the other end two pieces of hard 
stone fixed and cemented by a mass of gum, 
which, when dry, is almost as hard as the stone 
itself ; the hammer is about one pound weight. 

§ 

The knife, or “ taap,” is perhaps the rudest 
instrument of the sort that ever was made ; the 
handle is about twelve inches long, Scraped to 
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1^1. a point like the hammer, and has, at the other 
Dec. 81 . end, three or four splinters, of sharp-edged quartz, 
stuck on in a row with gum, thus for ming a sort 
of jagged instrument, of which the following is a 
represention^^ — 


It is thus used : after they have put within their 
teeth a sufficient mouthful of seal’s flesh, the 
remainder is held in their left hand, and, with 
the “ taap" in the other, they saw through, and 
separate the flesh*. Every native carries one 
or more of these knives in his belt besides the 
hammer, which is also an indispensable instru- 
ment with them. 

We did not perceive that these people ac- 
knowledged any chief or superior among them ; 
the two parties that collected daily on the op- 
posite sides of the harbour, evidently belonged 
to the same tribe, for they occasionally mixed 
with each other. Their habitations were pro- 
bably scattered about in different parts, for when 

* A very good idea may be obtained of the manner in which 
these ** taaps" are used, by referring to Captain Lyon’s drawing of 
the Esquimaux sledges, at p. 290, of Parry’s Second Voyage : the 
natives of King George’s Sound, however, hold the knife under-, 

handed, and cut upwaixis. 
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the natives went away for the night, they se- I 82 i. 
parated into several groups, not more than three Dec. si. 
or four going together, and these generally re- 
turned in company the next morning by the same 
path which they had taken when they left us: 
they also arrived at different times, and some 
evidently came from a distance greater than 
others, for they were later in arriving, and al- 
ways took their leave at an earlier hour. 

With the exception of one or two petty thefts 
besides the one above-mentioned of which se- 
rious notice was taken, and an attempt to steal 
a hat from one of the boys, when he was by him- 
self on the Oyster Bank, our communication with 
these people was carried on in the most friendly 
manner. Mr. Cunningham was, to their know- 
ledge, on shore every day attended only by his 
servant, but none, excepting Jack, followed him 
after they had ascertained the intention of his 
walk, and observed the care that he took to avoid 
going near their habitations, for which they 
evinced a great dislike ; one of their encampments 
was about a mile and a half off, but, curious as 
we naturally were to witness their mode of liv- 
ing, and to see the females and children of their 
tribe, we never succeeded in persuading them 
to allow us to gratify our curiosity. On one 
occasion it was necessary to lay a kedge anchor 
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18 S 1 . out in the direction of their dwelling-place, and 
Dec. SI. upon the boat’s crew landing and carrying it 
along the beach, the natives followed and in- 
timated by signs diat we should not go that 
way ; as soon, however, as the anchor was fixed, 
and they understood our intention, they assisted 
the people in carrying the hawser to make fast 
to it. 

They were well-acquainted with the eflfects of 
a musket, although not the least alarmed at 
having one fired oif near them. Every thing 
they saw excited their admiration, particularly 
the carpenter’s tools, and our clothes ; but what 
appeared to surprise them above all other 'things 
was the effect produced upon the flesh by a 
burning glass, and of its causing the explosion 
of a train of gunpowder. They perfectly un- 
derstood that it was from the sun that the fire 
Was produced, for on one ocoam^, when Jack 
requested me to shew it to two oomfee strangers 
whom he had brought to visit us, I explained to 
him that it could not be done vwlule the sun 
was clouded ; he then waited patiently for five 
minutes, until the sun-shine re-appeared, when 
he instantly reminded me of the removal of the 
obstacle. He was a good deal surprised at my 
collecting the rays of the sun upon my own 
hand, supposing that I was callous, to the pain. 
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from which he had himself before ghrunk ; but 
as I held the glass within the focus distance, 
no painful sensation was produced ; after which 
he presented me his own arm, and allowed me 
to burn it as long as 1 chose to hold the glass, 
without flinching in the least, which, with greater 
reason, equally astonished us in our turn. 

They were all furnished, as has been before 
mentioned, with a doak of kangaroo-skin, which 
is always taken off and spread imder them when 
they lie down. Their hair was dressed in different 
ways; sometimes it was clotted with red pig- 
ment and seal oil, clubbed up behind, and bound 
round with a fillet of opossum-fur, spun into a 
long string, in which parrot-feathers, escalop 
shells, and other ornaments being fixed in dif- 
ferent fanciful ways, gave the wearer a warlike 
appearance. 

Their facesi and sometimes their whole bodies, 
were daub*i over with a mixture of seal oil and 
red pigment, that caused a most disgusting ef- 
fluvia; but the only colouring matter that our 
friend Jack used, after his acquaintance with us, 
was. the carpenter’s chafic, which he thought par- 
ticularly ornamental* 

Bracelets of dog-tails or kangaroo-skin were 
commonly worn, and pne had several escalop 
shells hanging about him, the noise of which, as 


issi. 
Dec. 31 
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1821 . they jingled together, he probably thought mu- 
Dec. 31. sical. 

The noodle-lml or belt, in which they carry 
their hammer and knife, is manufactured from 
the fur of the opossum, spun into a small yarn 
like worsted; it is tightly bound at least three 
or four hundred times round the stomach ; very 
few, however, possessed this ornament ; and it 
is not improbable that the natives who had their 
hair clubbed, those that wore belts, and the one 
who was ornamented with shells, held some par- 
ticular offices in the tribe, which it would be 
difficult for strangers to discover. 

During our communication with these people, 
the following vocabulary of their language was 
obtained, of which some of the words are com- 
pared with those recorded by Captain Flinders : 
these last are inserted in the third column. 


A goose . . . 
A dog . . . 
To eat biscuit . 

A seal • . • 
The sun , . . 

Water . . . 

Beard . . . 
Cheek . , , 
Mouth , . . 


Cd-an-gan .... 
Ti-a-ra 


Ya-munga-ma-rl • . 

(doubtful) 

Ba-al-lot . • . • 
Djaat 


Ba-dooJ 


This is a Port Jackson 
word, and has li«tn 
probably obtained 
trom other visitors. 


Ny-a-nuck . . • . 

Ny-a-luck . . . . 


T4-tah 


Djaat. 
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Teeth . . . 

Or- 16 ck .... 

Yea-al. 

Tongue . . . 

Dar-lin, or Tha-lib . 


Arm . . . • 

Wor-miick .... 


Nails . . . 

Per- a (^*'f I‘ccent ttrong on^ 


Finger . . . 

Mai, plural Maih . . 


Toe .... 

Kea, plural Kean 


Finger nails 

Pera-maih .... 


Toe nails . . 

PC'ia-kcan .... 


Nipple . . . 

Be-ep 

Bpep. 

Belly . . . 

Cob-bull, or ko-pul . 

Kobul. 

Posteriors . . 

AVal-la-kah . . . 

Wul-la-kah. 

Kangaroo . . 

Be-ango .... 


A frog . . . 

Take 


Spear-throwing- 



stick . . 

Me-a-ra .... 


Hammer . . 

Kaoit 


Eye .... 

Me-al 


Navel . . , 

Be-il 


Shoulder . . 

Kad-ya-rari . . . 


Shall I go on 



board ? . . 

Bo-ken-yen-na ,. . 


Elbow . . . 

Gno-yorig .... 


Scars on the body Naam-burn . . . 


Fire- wood . 

Go-gorr .... 


A spear . . 

Nam-berr, or pe-ge-ro 


A knife . . . 

Ta-ap 


Rope (on board) Ne-ar-bango . . . 


Wood (Plank) . 

Yan-da-ri .... 


Hips , , . 

Tar 

UrJuck. 

Throat . , . 

Wurt 


Thighs . , . 

Dtou-al 

DtouaL 

Knee . . . 

Wo-nat 

Wonat. 

. . . . 

Maat 

Maat. 

Voi II. 


L 


1831. 
Dec. 31. 
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Foot .... 

Jaan, or bangul . . 

Jaan. 

Ear .... 

Duong 

Duong. 

Nose .... 

Tar-mtil . . , . 

Moil. 

Head . . . 

Ma-ka 

Kaat. 

A porpus . . 

Nor-dock .... 


Woman . . . 

Pay-dge-ro, or co-man 

(doubttui) 


Hair of the head 

Kaat 

Kaat jou. 

Come Jicre . . 

Cau-wah .... 

Caw-wah, 

Go away . . 

Bfil-lb-co .... 


Shoulder . . 

Djadan 



Musket . . . Puflar (doubtful) 

Gum .... Pe-riri . . . . . 

To "UiorroVi^ • ]M^a**ni*oc (doubtful) 


Surprise or ad- 
miration . . 
A liawk . . . 
A shark, or 
shark's tail . 
Belt worn round 


fCai -cai-eai-cai-caigh. 


The last word lengthenrd out witk 
the breath. 


Bar-le-rot 


Mar-git , 


the stomach . Noodle-bul . . . 

Back .... Go-oiig 

A particular fish Wallar, or wallat 


NAMKS OP THE NATIVES. 

Yal la pool (a little boy.) 

U-ree-ton 1 

Wy-tum-ha 

Mar-in-bibba 

Cool- bun 

Na-kin-na 

Mal-ka 

U-der-ra 
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Ky-noo-ra 

Han-bar-rah 

Ba-\var-rang 

Moriga 

Floo-reen-a 

Cool-ya-rong 

Mogril (a young man.) * 

The winds during our stay performed two or 
three revolutions of the compass, but they par- 
took chiefly of the character of sea and land- 
breezes: during the night and early part of the 
morning the wind was usually light from the 
northward, and at ten o’clock, gradually dying 
away, was succeeded by a wind from the sea, 
generally from S.W. or S,E. ; this sea-breeze 
occasionally blew fresh until four o’clock in the 
evening, when it would gradually diminish with 
the setting sun, to a light air. 

The barometrical column ranged between 29.75 
and 30.22 inches; a fall of the mercury pre- 
ceded a westerly wind, and a rise predicted it 
from the S.E. : when it stood at thirty inches, we 
had sea-breezes from south, with fine weather. 
The easterly winds were dry; westerly ones 
the reverse. The moisture of the atmosphere, 
for want of a better hygrometer, was ascertained 

* The above names I were obtained at a subsequent visit, on 
our return to England the following year- 
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1881 . with tolerable precision by the state of a small 
Dec. 31. piece of sea-weed, the weight of which varied 
according to the dryness or moisture of the at- 
mosphere between one and three scruples. I 
found it on all occasions extremely sensible, and 
very often to predict a change of wind much 
sooner than the barometer. 

Fahrenheit’s thermometer ranged between 64° 
and 74“, but the usual extremes were between 
66“ and 70°. 

1822 . During the day of the 1 st of January, the depth 

Jan. 1. of the bar was ffequently sounded, but as there 
was not more than ten feet and a half water upon 
it, we were necessarily detained at the anchorage. 

2. On the following morning, also, at four o’clock 
the depth was the same ; but at ten o’clock the 
water rose suddenly eighteen inches, upon which 
the anchors were lifted, and the brig warped 
over the bar to an anchorage in three and a 
half fathoms off the outer watering-place, to await 
a favourable opportunity of going over to Seal 
Island; near which it was intended to anchor, 
in order to refit the rigging, and otherwise pre- 
pare the vessel for our voyage up the west coast. 

In the afternoon we procured a load of water, 
and permitted the natives, thirteen of whom were 
assembled, to pay us another visit. On their 
coming on board, it was noticed that many of 
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them belonged to the tribe that lived on the op- issz. 
posite shore, but how they had crossed over was JaHTs 
not satisfactorily ascertained. Their wonder on 
this their last visit was much raised by our firing 
off a nine-pounder, loaded with shot, the splash of 
which in the water caused the greatest astonish- 
ment, and one of them was extremely vehement 
and noisy in explaining it to his companions. 

Upon repeating this exhibition they paid particu- 
lar attention to the operation of loading the gun, 
and expressed the greatest surprise at the weight 
of the ball, upon which, after they had all seve- 
rally examined it, they held a long and wordy ar 
gument as to what it possibly could be. At the 
splash of the ball, for which they were all looking 
out, they expressed their delight by shouting 
in full chorus the words — Cai, cat, cai, cai, caigh. 

After this they were sent on shore. 

At daybreak the next morning an opportunity 3. 
offered to cross the sound, and by eight o’clock 
the brig was anchored under Seal Island ; upon 
which we commenced the repair of the rigging, 
and in the course of the day shifted the main 
top-mast. We had left the anchorage on the other 
side of the sound too early for our friends the 
natives, who had promised last evening to bring 
us a hawk’s nest, that was built upon a rock 
near the watering-place ; at ten o’clock a very 
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1822. large fire was perceived close to the nest ; it was 
ja^3. no doubt kindled by them, and meant to shew 
that they were not inattentive to their promise. 

The following day some natives were seen 
about a mile off, upon the beach, but did not 
come near the vessel. Mr, Cunningham bo- 
tanised upon the summit of Bald Head. Of this 
excursion he gave me the following account 
“ Upon reaching the summit of the ridge, and 
clearing a rocky gulley which intersected our 
track, we instantly entered an elevated valley of 
pure white sand, bounded on either side by ridges 
forty feet high, that were in themselves totally 
bare, excepting on the tops, where a thin cloth- 
ing of shrubs was remarked; the whole surface 
reflected a heat scarcely supportable, and the air 
was so stagnant as scarcely to be respired, al- 
though we were at a considerable elevation, and 
in the vicinity of a constant current of pure atmo- 
spheric air on the ridge. After traversing the 
whole length of this sandy vale, which is onc- 
third of a mile in extent, in our route towards 
Bald Head, with scarcely a plant to attract our 
attention, we perceived at its extremity some re- 
markably fine specimens of candollea cuneiforms, 
Labil., which had, in spite of the poverty and 
looseness of the drifting sand, risen to large 
spreading trees, sixteen feet high, of robus* 
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growth and habit ; they were at this time covered 
with flowers and ripe fruit ; but so painful was it 
to the eyes and senses to remain for a moment 
stationary in this heated valley, that whilst I ga- 
thered a quantity of the seeds of tliis truly rich 
plant, my servant was obliged to hurry away to 
a cooler air on the ridge, which we had again 
nearly reached ; and but for this fine plant, and 
the no less conspicuous blue-floweral scwvola 
nitida, Br. the whole scene would have deeply 
impressed us with all the horrors that such ex- 
tremes of aridity are naturally calculated to 
excite. 

“ Upon again reaching the ridge, whose mode- 
rated temperature required our care to avoid suf- 
fering from the sudden transition, we came to the 
granite, on whase bare surface I found a pros- 
trate specimen of backm, remarkable for the re- 
gularity of its decussate leaves, which I have 
designated in my list as b. mxicola. Continuing 
to the extremity of the ridge, I was much sur- 
prised to find we had already attained the highest 
point of the range, and to observe another ex- 
panse, or extensive cavity, of bare white sand 
below us, to the S.E„ the termination of which 
we afterwards found to be the Bald Head, of 
Captain Vancouver. This part is of remarkable 
appearance from seaward, having on either side 
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im. of its bare sandy summit, a contrasting brushy 
Jan. 4. vegetation : from the sea, however, a very small 
part only of its extensive surface of sand can be 
perceived, the greater part being only observ- 
able from the commanding hillocks we had with 
much exertion arrived, at. A calcareous rock 
(affording evidently a very considerable portion 
of pure lime) was seen in a decomposing state 
piercing the sandy surface of all parts of the 
ridge about Bald Head, which, however, is itself 
a pure granite; the dense low brushy wood in 
its vicinity is chiefly composed of the delicate 
bceckca*.” 

In the evening we visited Seal Island, and 
killed five seals for the sake of their skins, which 
were serviceable for the rigging ; the boat’s crew 
also found some penguins, {aplenodytcs minor,) 
and a nest of iguanas. The bottle deposited 
here at our last visit in 1818 was found sus- 
pended where it had been left, and brought on 
board, when another memorandum was enclosed 
in it, containing a notification of our present 
visit, of the friendly and communicative disposi- 
tion of the natives, and a copy of the vocabulary 
of their language. 

5 . On the 5th, in the afternoon, on our return to 
the vessel, after visiting the shore and landing 
• Cunningham MSS. 
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upon the flat rock, which is merely a bare mass 
of granite, of about thirty yards in diameter, 5. 
some natives were heard calling to us, and upon 
our pulling to the part whence the sound came, 
we found two men and a boy. After some time 
they were discovered to be three of our Oyster- 
Harbour friends, and therefore we made no hesi- 
tation of communicating with them, and of taking 
them on board, where they were regaled upon 
the flesh of the seals we had killed at the island. 
Notwithstanding the friendly disposition of the 
inhabitants of this sound, I felt it necessary to 
act very cautiously in our communication with 
them, in order to avoid any misunderstanding. 

And that this might not even be accidentally 
done, I requested Mr, Cunningham to confine 
his walks to the vicinity of the vessel, and parti- 
cularly to avoid any route that would take him 
towards their encampment. He was therefore 
prevented from visiting many parts near which 
he had promised himself much amusement and 
information in botanizing, particularly the neigh- 
bourhood of Bayonet Head, and the distant parts 
of Oyster Harbour. At our former visit to this 
place he had searched in vain for that curious 
little plant cephalotus follicularii *, Br., but on 

* Funders, vol. i. p. 64f, and Brown’s General Remarks in 
Flinders, vol. ii. p. 601 , et seq. 
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1822. tliis occasion he was more fortunate, for he found 
it in the greatest profusion in the vicinity of 
the stream that empties itself over the beach of 
the outer bay where we watered. Of this he 
says — “ The plants of ctphalotus yrere all in a 
very weak state, and none in any stage of fructi- 
tication : the ascidia, or pitchers, which are in- 
serted on strong foot-stalks, and intermixed about 
the root with the leaves, all contained a quantity 
of discoloured water, and, in some, the drowned 
bodies of ants and other small insects. Whether 
this fluid can be considered a secretion of the 
plant, as appears really to be the fact with refer- 
ence to the nepenUm, or pitcher-plant of India*, 
deposited' by it through its vessels into the 
pitchers ; or even a secretion of the ascidia them- 
selves ; or, whether it is not simply rain-water 
lodged in these reservoirs, as a provision from 
which the plant might derive support in seasons 
of protracted drought, when those marshy lands 
(in which this vegetable is alone to be found) 
are partially dried of the moisture, tliat is in- 
dispensable to its existence, may perhaps be 
presumed by the following observations. The 
opercula, shaped like some species of oyster, or 
escalop-shells, I found in some pitchers to be very 
closely shut upon their orifices, although their 

♦ Smith's Introd, to Botany, p« 150. 
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cavities, upon examination, contained but very 1822. 
little water, and the state of the weather was Jan. 5. 
exceedingly cloudy, and at intervals showery; 
if, therefore, the appendages are really cisterns, 
to receive an elemental fluid for the nourish- 
ment of the plant in times of drought, it is na- 
tural to suppose that this circumstance would 
operate upon the ramified vessels of the lids, so 
as to draw them up, and allow the rain to re- 
plenish the pitchers. Mr. Brown also, who had 
an opportunity in 1801 of examining plants fully 
grown, supposes it probable that the vortical or 
horizontal positions in which the opercula were 
remarked, are determined by the state of the at- 
mosphere, at the same time tliat he thinks it 
possible that the fluid may be a secretion of the 
plant. The several dead insects that were ob- 
served within the vases of cephalotim were very 
possibly deposSted there by an insect of prey, 
since I detected a slender-bodied fly (khnm- 
mon) within a closed pitcher, having evident- 
ly forced its passage under the lid to the 
interior, where an abundant store of putres- 
cent insects were collected. Whilst, there- 
fore, these pitchers are answering the double 
purpose, of being a reservoir to retain a fluid, 
however produced, for the nourishment of the 
plant in the exigericy of a dry season, as also 
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1883, a repository of food for rapacious insects, as in 
sarracmia, or the American pitcher-plant; it is 
also probable that the air, disengaged by these 
drowned ants, may be important and beneficial 
to the life of the Australian plant, as Sir James 
E. Smith has suggested, in respect to the last- 
mentioned genus, wild in the swamp of Georgia 
and Carolina; 

“ I spent much time in a fruitless search for 
flowering specimens of cephaloius ; all the plants 
were very small and weak, and shewed no dis- 
position to produce flowers at the season, and 
none had more than three or four ascidia*.” 

The only edible plants that Mr. Cunningham 
found were a creeping parsley, (apiim prostra- 
tum, Labil,) and a species of orach, (atriplex 
Halimus, Brown) ; the latter was used by us 
every day, boiled with salt provisions, and 
proved a tolerable substitute for spinach, or 
greens. During our visit we caught but very 
few fish, and only a few oysters were obtained, 
on account of the banks being seldom uncovered, 
and the presence of the natives, which prevented 
my trusting the people out of my sight for 
fear of a quarrel. Shell-fish of other sorts were 
obtained at Mistaken Island in abundance, of 
which the most common were a patella and an 


* Cunningham MSS. 
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haliotis; the inhabitant of the former made a 
coarse, although a savoury dish. There vrere 
also varieties of the following genera: viz., lepas, 
chiton, cardium, pinna, nerita, two or three species 
of ostrea, a small inylilus, and a small buccinum 
of great beauty ; that covered the rocks, and at 
low-water might be collected in abundance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Leavr Kin^ Oeoixe the Third’s Sound, and commence the survey 
of the West coast at Rottnest Island Another remarkable 
effect of miraffc : — Anchor under, and land upon Rottnest Island: 
— Break an anchor: — Examine the coast to the northward: — 
Cape Leschcnault : — Lancelin Island : — Jurien Bay : — Iloutniaif s 
Abrolhos: — Moresby's Flat-topped Ranj^e: — Red Point: — An- 
chor in Dirk Hartog’s Road, at the entrance of Shark’s Bay: — 
Occurrences there: — Examination of the coast to the North 
West Cape: — Barrow Island: — Heavy ^^ale off the Montebello 
Isles : — Rowley's Shoals : — Cai>c Leveqiic : — Daneferous situation 
of the bri^- amonef the islands of Buccaneer’s Archipelago: — 
Examination and description of Cygnet Bay: — Lose an anchor, 
and leave the coast:— Adele Island: — Return to Port Jack- 
son. 


sailed from King George’s Sound on the 
Jan. 6 . 0 t}]^ 0ut from south-westerly winds, were no 
s. further advanced by the 8 th than the meridian 
of Cape Chatham. After which, entering a cur- 
rent setting at one mile an hour to the west- 
ward, the brig made considerable progress. 

10 . At daylight, 10th, Cape Leeuwin came in 
sight from the mast-head, and, at eight o’clock, 
was seen from the deck at the distance of ten 
leagues, bearing N. 42° E. by compass. 

At this, the south-westernmost extremity of 
New Holland, Captain Flinders commenced his 
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examination of the south coast, but saw no part 
to the northward. The French expedition under 
Captain Baudin were upon this part at two differ- 
ent periods of their voyage, and it appears from 
an examination of their tracks, that the coast 
between Capes Leeuwin and Peron, the latter 
of which is about five leagues to the southward 
of the entrance of Swan River, has been suf- 
ficiently examined by them. They landed in 
several parts of Geographe Bay, which affords a 
shelter from southerly winds, but is so exposed 
to those between North and W.N.W., that the 
French ships ran great danger of being ship- 
wrecked during a gale from that quarter. 

The coast is sandy, and from M. Peron’s de- 
scription, barren and unprofitable. With the ex- 
ception of the “ llecif du Nuturalisle,” which lies 
about five leagues to the north of the cape of 
that name, there seems to be no danger in the 
vicinity of the bay. The small inlet of Port 
Beschenault is only the embouchure of a salt- 
marsh ; it is scarcely attainable even by boats ; 
for there appears to be only three feet water 
on the bar, and over and within it not more 
than fifteen feet. The French found no fresh 
water in any part of Geographe Bay. From 
Port Leschenault to Cape Peron the coast is 
low and sandy, but inland it is of a moderate 


1822. 
Jan. 10. 
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18 ^. height, and appears to be furnished with a slight 
Jan. 10. vegetation. The French ships sailed along this 
coast at the distance of four or five miles from 
the beach, and the report made by them is suf- 
ficiently in detail for all the purposes of navi- 
gation. 

Upon these considerations it was not deemed 
necessary that we should examine this part 
again, and therefore sailed at a distance from 
the land, to ensure a quicker passage to Cape 
Peron, in order to explore the bay behind 
the Isles of Louis Napoleon. Swan River 
and Rottnest Island had been already carefully 
examined by the French ; but from the latter 
island to the North-west Cape, with the ex- 
ception of Shark’s Bay, they saw very little of 
the coast, and have given its outline principally 
from Van Keulen*. 

At noon, on the 10th, our latitude was 34° 
16 14 , and a large bare, sandy patch upon 
the land, the “ Tache Blanche remarqttable” of 
Captain Baudin, bore N. 77° E. (oiRg-) At six 
o clock in the evening we passed Cape Natu- 
raliste, having experienced a strong current, 
setting N. 11° W., at nearly two miles per 
hour ; hence we steered to the northward, but it 


• FRRycijfjBT, p. 441. 
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was dark when we passed near the position as- isaa . 
signed to the “ Rccif Naturaliste after steering Jan. lo. 
on for three hours longer, we edged in for the 
land ; and at ten o’clock hauled to the wind for 
the night. The next day at noon we were in u. 
latitude 32° 36' 2", having the land about Cape 
Peron in sight from the mast-head, bearing 
E.b.S.|S. ; but during the day the wind was 
so light, that we had not approached it within 
four leagues by sunset. 

At this time the coast was visible as far as 
Cape Bouvard, between which and Cape Peron 
it is low and sandy, but the hills appeared to 
be tolerably well wooded, and of a moderate 
height. Buache Island was visible as well as 
the small rocky islet between it and Cape Peron. 

The former is low and sandy, and its outline 
of hummocky shape ; and to the eastward was 
some distant land, trending towards the assigned 
entrance of Swan River. To the northward 
of Buache Island a small lump was seen on 
the horizon, which perhaps might have been 
Berthollet Island, but it was very indistinct. 

The sun set in a dense bank, and the moment 
it disappeared a very copious dew began to fall. 

The next morning at day-light the land to tlie 12 . 
southward of Cape Peron was ten miles off, but 
at half-past nine o’clwk we were between Capes 

VoL. 11. ' M 
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IMS. Peron and Bouvard, and about five miles from 
• JanTIs, the shore, which from the former extended in a 
N.E.b.N. direction, still low and sandy. 

At noon the latitude was observed to be 32“ 
3(y 42", but by the land it was oiJy 32” 23' 30", 
a difierence of 7' 12". This error Was occasioned 
by the haze which concealed the true horizon, 
and caused an appearance of land all round us, 
on which rocks, sandy beaches, and trees were 
so plainly formed, that the officer of the watch 
actually reported two islands on the western hori- 
zon. This was the most remarkable instance of 
“ mirage" that we ever witnessed ; the haze had 
only commenced a few minutes before noon, whilst 
the observation for the latitude was in the act of 
being taken ; and immediately after I was em- 
ployed upon the chart for half an hour, puzzling 
myself in attempting to reconcile the observed lati- 
tude with the bearings of the land. This curious 
phenomenon was also witnessed by the French 
in Geographe Bay. During the time this magical 
appearance continued, we had very light airs 
firom the southward: the barometrical column 
feU to 29.76 inches, but the hygrometer indicated 
an extraordinary dryness of the air. At sunset 
the haze cleared away, when Rottnest Island 
was seen, bearing between N. 10° and 32?* E. 
(mag.); a breeze then freshened ftoin W.S.W., 
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but gradually veered round to the southward; 
and at nine o’clock was very light from S.E. 

During the night we made short tacks. At 
four o’clock in the morning, (13th,) the latitude 
by the moon’s meridional altitude was 32“ 16' 
17", and soon afterwards Rottnest was in sight 
in the N.N.E. At six o’clock the sky was 
clouded, and the weather threatened to be bad ; 
the mercury fell to 29.69 inches, upon which 
all sail was made off the land, as appearances 
indicated a westerly gale : but after an interval 
of two hours, during which we had a fresh 
breeze from N.W.b.W., the weather cleared up, 
and we steered towards Rottnest Island, The 
next morning the brig was anchored off the north- 
east end of the island in thirteen fathoms gra- 
velly sand ; and in the afternoon I W'ent on shore, 
in a bay, on the east or leeward side, where we 
found the water smooth and the landing more 
practicable than upon the north side, where a 
tremendous surf was rolling in upon the beach. 
We disturbed a great many seals, but only 
killed three; and were much disappointed in, 
finding that these animals were not of the fur 
species, as in M. de Freycinet’s account of the 
island they are said to be ; they were evidently 
the same description as those noticed at King 
George’s Sound. The traces of a small kan- 

M s 
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188 a garoo were every where abundant, but the ani- 
Jm. 14 . mals were not seen. We walked to the east- 
ernmost of the lakes which the French named 
“ Etangs Dumildaily,” and which M. de Frey- 
cinet remarks as being surrounded by an exten- 
sive beach, composed entirely of bivalve shells, 
a species of cardium: the quantity was indeed 
extraordinary. The banks were frequented by 
gulls and sand-pipers, of which many were shot. 
The water was found to be perfectly salt, and from 
the circumstance of its rising and falling with the 
tide, it must have some communication with' the 
sea. The rocks of the island are principJly 
calcareous, and iil a very advanced state of de- 
composition. The beaches were covered with 
dead ^ells of the genera bucdnum, bulla, nvurex, 
trochus, and Iialiotis; but we found none with 
the living animal in them. Of the feathered 
tribe, a hawk and a pigeon were the only land- 
birds seen ; but boobies, terns, and sand-pipers 
were very numerous about the shores. Mr. 
Cunningham was fully employed during the 
short time that we were on shore, and, excepting 
the pleasing interest created in our minds by 
landing on an island which has been so seldom 
before seen, and which from Vlaming’s account 
bears a prominent place in the history of this part 
of the coast, he was the only one of the party 
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that derived any advantage from our visit. Of i^. 
the productions of this island, he makes the fol- Jan. 14. 
lowing brief lemarks : — “ It is surprising that 
an island, situated at so short a distance from 
the south-west coast, should bear so small a 
feature of the characteristic vegetation of King 
George’s Sound, as not to furnish a plant of its 
several genera of Proteacea or Mtmosew, and but 
a solitary plant of Leguminosce. It would there- 
fore seem that these families are confined to 
the shores of the main, particularly about King 
George’s Sound, where we have just left them 
in the greatest luxuriance and profusion. Among 
the botanical productions of this island, there is 
no plant of so striking a feature as the callilris, 
a tree of about twenty-five feet high, with a 
short stem of three feet in diameter; it much 
resembles the pinm cedrtis, or cedar of Leba- 
non, in its robust horizontal growth ; it is found 
abundantly over the island, and within a few 
yards of the sea-beach. The island is formed 
by a succession of small hills and intervening 
valleys ; and although the soil is very poor, being 
principally a mixture of quartzose sand, and a 
large proportion of marine exuvise, yet this tree 
grows to a considerable size, but covering the 
surface of the island, gives it a monotonous ap- 
pearance, which is, however, occasionally relieved 
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1884 by a spreading undescribed species of mUdmea, 
iva, 14 . (allied to m. armillam. Smith;) and the mcqre 
^gant pittosporum, an arboresoeM species, also 
undescribed. In fact, these three trees consti- 
tute the timber of the island. The ground is 
in some parts profusely clothed with spkiftit 
hirmtus, Labil., in which I detected a new spe^ 
cies of xerotes, a round bushy plant growing in 
large bodies. 

No fresh water has ever been discovered 
upon this island : indeed the loose filtering na- 
ture of the soil is not tenacious enough to 
retain that element at the surface. The woods 
are abundantly stocked with a small species 
of kangaroo, of which we saw only the traces ; 
nor did we see the animal, on account of whose 
numbers and resemblance to a rat, the island 
received its name from Vlaming, in 1619. M. 
Peron says, that it forms a new genus, and of 
a very remarkable character*. Rottnest Island 
does not appear ever to have been inhabited, 
or even visited by the natives from the main ; 
probably on account of the stormy nature of the 
weather, and the prevalence of westerly winds, 
which would be quite sufficient to deter them 
from venturing to sea in such fragile vessels 
as they possessf.” 

♦ Pbron, toI, i, p, 189. t Cnnmofhaw MSS, 
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Chi our return to the brig, we passed over a isss. 
clear sandy bottom, that would have afforded Jan. i*. 
better anchorage than where we had brought up ; 
fw the vessel was not only exposed to axxm- 
siderable swell, but the ground was so foul, that 
in weighing the anchor the following morning 
one of the flukes hooked a rock and broke off, 
besides which the cable was much rubbed. 

As Swan River had been very minutely ex- 
amined in Baudin’s voyage, by MM. Heirisson 
and Baily, the former an enseigne de vaisseau, 
the latter a mineralogist, an account of which 
is fully detailed in De Freycinet’s and Peron’s 
respective accounts of that voyage*, without 
their finding any thing of sufficient importance 
to induce me to risk leaving the brig at an- 
chor off Rottnest Island for so long a time as 
it would necessarily take to add to tlie know- 
ledge of it that we already possess, I did not 
think it advisable to delay for such a pur- 
pose, and therefore, as soon as we were un- 
derweigh, steered for the main land, and ccm- 
tinued to run northerly along the shore, at the 
distance of six miles from it. At noon our la- 
titude was 31° 37' 32". The coast is formed 
by sandy hillocks, or “ dunes,” of from one 

^ See Db Fkbycinbt, p. 175, et setj., and Pbrqn, vol i. p. 
ITS/Ctseq. 
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1888 . hundred to one hundred and fifty feet high, 
JaaTis. here and there sprinkled with shrubs, but in 
man y parts quite bare : behind this frontier a 
second range of hills was occasionally seen, on 
which the trees appeared to be of moderate size : 
the shore is rocky for two miles off, and in many 
parts the sea broke. At half-past three o’clock 
we were abreast of a low, sandy projection, 
supposed to be Captain Baudin's Cape Les- 
chenault. The appearance of the coast to the 
northward of this cape differed from what we 
passed in the morning, in that the coast hillocks 
are more bare of vegetation ; there appeared to 
be several ridges behind the coast “ dunes,” but 
they were all equally unproductive of vegetation. 
Lancelin Island was not distinctly made out, but 
the two small rocky lumps on the bare sand-hills, 
that M. de Freycinet mentions, were seen and 
thought to be very remarkable. At seven o’clock, 
having reached in my plan the latitude 31® 0'-30'', 
and . longitude 115° 0' 0", we hauled off shore for 
16. the night, and at six o’clock a.m., stood towards 
the land again. At half-past ten o’clock we were 
so near to it as to see the beach: at.noon, the 
latitude was observed to be 30° 52' 13", its lon- 
gitude being 114° 56' 45", at which time we 
were on the parallel of the two rocky lumps 
seen the last evening. Hence we steered north, 
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on a parallel direction with the coast, and ran issz. 
forty-five miles, passing the difierent projections Jm. W. 
of the beach at the distance of four or five miles, 
and sounding in between nineteen and twenty- 
five fathoms. At four o’clock we were abreast 
of a bare sandy point, which appeared to be the 
north bead of Jurien Bay, in which two rocky 
islets were seen, fronted by reefs, on which the 
sea in many parts was breaking violently. To 
the southward of the point, the coast hills are 
rather high, and principally formed of very white 
sand, bearing a strong resemblance, from the 
absence of vegetables, to hills covered with 
snow. Here and there, however, a few shrubs, 
partially concealed the sand, and gave a variety 
to the scene which was dismally “ iristc." The 
country to the northward bears a different cha- 
racter; the shore is very low and sandy, and 
continues so for some distance in the interior, 
towards the base of a range of tolerably-elevated 
hills, on which the French have placed three re- 
markable “ pitotis," but these, perhaps, from our 
being too close in-shore, we did not discover. 

This range extends in a N.b.W. and S.b.K 
direction, and appears to be rocky. In the mid- 
dle ground some trees were noticed, and vege- 
tation appeared to be more abundant than in the 
space between the bare sandy point and Cape 
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IMS. lieschenault. In Jurien Bay, towards its south 
Jan. IS. part near the shore, is a small hillock; on whi(i 
some trees of a moderate size were semi ; diey 
are thus noticed, because the existence of trees 
hereabout is so rare as to be deserving of re- 
cord. No native fires were seen between this 
part and Rottnest Island, nor was there any 
other indication of the coast being inhabited; 
it is, however, likely to be as populous as any 
other part, for the hills in the interior, which 
We occasionally got a glimpse of, seemed to be 
wooded, and would therefore furnish subsistence 
to natives from hunting, even if the sea-shore 
failed in supplying them with fish. Between 
the bare sandy point and Island Point there is 
a deep bay, the shores of which are fronted by 
a reef partly dry, extending from the shore two 
miles. 

At seven o’clock we were about a mile and a 
half from a reef that nearly crossed our course ; 
and, as it was time to haul off for the night, we 
shortened sail and brought to the wind, then 
blowing a strong squally breeze from south ; but 
notwithstanding this succession of bad weather, 
the mercury in the barometer had ranged steadily 
between 29.90 and 29.92 inches. 

17. At daybreak we steered in for the land, but 
ran twenty.two miles before it was seen. At 
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nine o’clock it bore between N.E. and S.E., and i^- 
at a quarter ^r nine, heavy breakers were J*n. ir. 
seen in the S.E., at the distance of five miles. 

The weather was now fine, and the wind S.S.E., 
but still blew strong; the horizon was so en- 
veloped by haze that the land, although not more 
t han seven miles from our track, was very indis- 
tinctly seen: it seemed to be formed of sand hills, 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet 
high, slightly studded with a scrubby vegetation; 
in the interior we perceived a range of hills of 
tabular form, which are probably very high. 

At ten o’clock we passed another patch of break- 
ers at the distance of about a mile and a half; 
but these appeared to have no connexion with 
those seen at nine o’clock. Our soundings were 
betwewi fifteen and seventeen fathoms, and our 
distance from the beach, from six to seven miles. 

At noon the wind veered back to S.S.W., and 
blew hard; we were at this time in 29° 5' 1" S. 
and by chronometers in 114° 40' 30" East; by 
which we found that a current had set us during 
the last twenty-four hours, to the N.N.W. at one 
mile per hour. At half past twelve o’clock, more 
breakers were seen, bearing N.W.^N., when 
we hauled off W.N.W., in order to ascertain the 
distance between the land and the Abrolhos 
bank, which, in Van Keuien’s diart, is placed 
abreast of this part of the coast. 
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1888. At half past four o’clock the mast-head man 
Ja^z was cautioned to look out for breakers, and in 
less than half an hour afterwards he reported 
some, bearing N.W.b.N. On going to the mast- 
head I saw them distinctly, for they were not 
more than four miles off, and on looking round 
the horizon towards the westward, distinctly 
saw the island of Frederick Houtman’s Abrol- 
hos, which for some time the mast-headman 
persisted was only the shadow of the clouds; 
but a small hummock being soon afterwards de- 
scried upon the summit of the largest, confirmed 
my conjectures. The group appeared to con- 
sist of three islands, all low and of small size. 
Beyond and around them the sea was smooth, 
and to the southward another patch of breakers 
was observed. Preparations were now made 
to tack off, but I had scarcely reached the deck 
when the look-out man reported rocks under 
our lee bow, upon which the helm was imme- 
diately put up ; and when the vessel’s head was 
round upon the opposite tack, the following bear- 
ings were taken: — 


( West 

Island of the Abrolhos . ei^ht miles off, between < and 


Breakers • • four miles off 

Another patch . • • seven miles off 

And the small rock patch half a mile off 



. . ^ West 
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This last I did not see myself, but two men isaa. 
perceived it distinctly from the mast-head, and Jan. ir. 
it is from their accounts that I am induced to 
give it a place upon the chart. The position 
of the vessel, when we saw the breakers, was 
in latitude 28° 53', and in longitude 114° 2', 
and from the short interval between our ob- 
taining sights for the chronometer, and the me- 
ridional observation at noon, the position may be 
considered to be tolerably correct. After taking 
the bearings, and before sail was made, we 
sounded in twenty -five fathoms, fine shelly sand ; 
but, as we stood to the eastward, the water 
gradually deepened to twenty-nine and thirty 
fathoms. 

The next morning at daylight the land was is, 
out of sight, but at five o’clock was distinguished, 
forming a range of flat-topped land, probably 
about one thousand feet high. At the northern 
end of the range were four or five hills standing 
apart from each other, of which, in the view we 
then had of them, the northernmost was flat- 
topped, and the others peaked; at the south 
end of the range were three other distinct hills, 
the centre being peaked and the other two flat- 
topped. Near the centre of the main range was 
another summit that was remarkable for its form. 

This range was seen by Captain Hamelin of 
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1^. the Naturaliste, and is thus noticed by M. de 
Jan. la Freycinet, in his account of the voyage. “ Entre 
les paralliles de 29® et 28° 20', la terre est tr^s 
haute; on y remarque deux montagnes bien re- 
connoisables parleur fonnequi approche de celle 
de la Grange, sur la c6te de Saint-Domingue, 
ou de la Montagne de la Table au Cap de Bonne- 
Esp^rance; une autre ressemble un peu au Pouce, 
de rile-de-France. La terre est aride, bordee 
de falaises rougeatres; on y voit.peu de sable 
comparativement aux terres plus au sud*.” 

We sought in vain for the resemblance to the 
Pouce, but as all the hills were flat-topped, of 
course they were similar to the Table I^and of 
the Cape of Good Hope, but probably inferior 
to it in point of height. 

This range I called after Captain Moresby, 
R.N,, C.B., in grateful recognition of the prompt 
assistance rendered by him to the wants and re- 
pairs of our vessel, during her late visit to Mau- 
ritius. The summit in the centre was called 
Mount Fairfax ; the group of hills at the north 
end were named Menai Hills, and the three at 
the south end of the range were distinguished 
by the name of Wizard Hills ; Mount Fairfax 
is in latitude 28° 45' 20", longitude 114° 38' 45". 
The shore in front of these hills is sandy, and 
♦ Db Frbycinbt, p, 181. 
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there was an appearance of two openings in the isss. 
beach, that were probably the outlets of mouno J»n. i&> 
tain-streams. The country also appeared much 
better wooded than in other parts, and as large 
smokes were seen in the valleys, the place most 
likely at the time of our passing frequented by 
natives. 

Hence the coast trends to the N.W.b.N. to- 
wards a patch of bare sand, which is remarkable 
because the coast is not so sandy as it is more 
to the south. At ten o’clock a very thick haze 
spread over the land, and so enveloped it, that 
nothing could be distinguished. At noon, the 
brig being in 28“ 25' 42" S., and 114° 7' 0" E., 
the haze partially cleared away, and shewed that 
the coast had changed its character, being now 
steep, and in some parts clifly, but still occasion- 
ally studded with spots of bare sand. In the 
interior a rocky, flat-topped hill was seen ; it is 
probably the Mount Naturaliste of the French. 

The coast trends here in a N.b.W. directitai. 

The passage or channel between the Abrolhos 
Bank and the coast has been distinguished by 
the name of Vlaming’s Ship, The Geelvink, since 
she was the first vessel that passed them (Anno 
1697). Captain Hamelin in the Naturaliste also 
passed within them, imagining that he perceived 
them to the eastward, but what he saw must 
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1 ^. have been the summit of Moresby’s Flat-toppei 
Jan. 18 . Range*. 

The soundings of the coast upon our trad 
between Rottnest Island and the Abrolhos havt 
been generally of a gravelly nature, mixed some- 
times with shelly sand, and were generally 
coarser as we approached the shore. In some 
parts, particularly near Cape Naturaliste and 
Rottnest Island, the bottom appeared to be a 
bed of small water- worn quartzose pebbles not 
larger than a pin’s head. Off Moresby’s Flat- 
topped Range the bottom is of a soft dark-gray- 
coloured sand of a very fine quality, that would 
afford good anchorage, was it not for the con- 
stant swell that pervades this stormy coast ; the 
water was, however, much smoother than in other 
parts, which might have been occasioned either 
by the Abrolhos bank’s breaking the sea, or from 
the temporary cessation of the wind, for it was 
comparatively light to what it had been since 
our leaving Rottnest Island. 

A large patch of bare sand terminates the 
sandy shores of this coast, in latitude 27° 55'. A 
steep cliff then commences and extends for eight 


* So M. de Freyciiiet also thinks, for he says— ■“ quelquei per- 
sonnes n’osent assurer que nous ayons vu les Abrolhos ; d’autres, ct 
je suis de ce norabre, peusent que ce que nous avons pris pour ce 
groupc d’UcB est une portion du Continent.”— PBaycuJBTip. 180 . 
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miles to the Red Point of Vlarping; behind issa 
which is a bight, called by the French Gan- Jan. 
theaume Bay; in the south part of which there 
appeared a small opening. This bay did 
pot seem to be so well calculated for taking 
shelter in from southerly gales, as Van Keu- 
len’s chart indicates ; since it is exposed to 
winds from S.W.b.S., from which quarter it 
must frequently blow. The country appeared 
very rocky ; the slight vegetation covering its 
surface gave it a greenish hue, but no trees 
were seen near the shore, which is fronted by a 
sandy beach ; the depth of the. bight is probably 
five or six miles. The cliffs of Red Point par- 
take of a reddish tinge, and appear to be dis- 
posed nearly in horizontal strata. In the centre, 
and about half way between the base and sum- 
mit of the cliffs, is a remarkable block of stone, of 
very white colour, that at a distance appeared to 
be either a fort or house : some black marks on its 
face took our attention, and resembled characters 
of a very large size, as if they had been painted 
for the purpose of attracting the attention of ves- 
sels passing by ; but a closer examination with 
the telescope proved them to be only the sha- 
dows of the projecting parts of the surface. 

At half past seven o’clock we hauled off for 
the night, and, standing off and on, sounded in 

Voi,. II. N 
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between thirty-three and thirty-five fathoms. At 
daylight the next morning, the land bore from 
East to E.S.E., but the morning and forenoon 
were so hazy, that it was very indistinctly 
seen; at noon a partial clearing away of the 
haze exposed to our view a long range of high 
and precipitous cliffi?, the base of which was 
washed by the sea, breaking upon it with a 
tremendous roar, and heard distinctly by us. 
The wind falling in the afternoon induced me 
to stand off shore, when we soon lost sight of 
the " land. At noon we were in latitude 27° 
5' 18". At one o’clock the depth was forty-five 
fathoms fine gray sand. No land was seen 
during the rest of the day ; for although the sky 
was beautifully clear and serene, the atmosphere, 
for fifteen degrees above the horizon, was enve- 
loped in a thick hazy mist, that caused an ex- 
traordinary dampness in the air, and from the 
unfavourable state of the weather we did not at- 
tempt to make it again. 

The next morning we saw that part of Dirk 
Hartog’s Island, which lies in latitude 25° 56', 
and when we had reached within four miles of 
the shore steered to the northward parallel 
to the beach, but the haze was still so great 
as to render the land very indistinct. We saw 
enough .of it, however, to be convinced of its 
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perfect sterility. The coast is lined with a isas. 
barrier of rocks, on which the sea was breaking janTio. 
high, with a roar that was heard on board, 
although our distance from the shore was at 
least diree miles. 

The warmdi of the weather now began ra- 
pidly to increase ; the thermometer at noon 
ranged as high as 79°. 

At one o’clock Cape Inscription, the north- 
westernmost point of Dirk Hartog’s Island, was 
distinguished, and the sea-breeze veered as far 
as S.W.b. W. which was two points more westerly 
than we had hitherto had it. At two o’clock the 
brig passed round the cape, and, as there was 
an appearance of good shelter in the bay to the 
eastward of it, we hauled in, and at half past 
three o’clock, anchored in twelve fathoms fine 
gravelly soft sand; the west point of Dirk 
Hartog’s Island (Cape Inscription) bearing 
N. 82° W., and the low sandy point that forms 
its north-east end S. 53° W„ at a mile and a half 
from the shore. 

As we hauled round the cape, and were pass- 
ing under the lee of the land, the breeze became 
so suddenly heated, by its blowing over the arid 
and parched surface of the coast, that my sea- 
weed hygrometer, which had been quite damp 
since we left Rottnest Island, was in ten minutes 
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1 ^- SO dried as to be covered with crystals of salt; 

Jan, so. and in this state it continued during our stay. 

Upon rounding the cape, two posts were des- 
cried upon its summit, which we conjectured to 
be those on which the French had affixed a 
record of their visit, as well as the more ancient 
one of the Dutch navigators, Dirk Hartog and 
Vlaming; for they were very conspicuously 
placed, and appeared to be in good preserva- 
tion. 

We had not anchored five minutes before the 
vessel was surrounded by sharks, which at once 
impressed us with the propriety of Dampier’s 
nomenclature. One that was caught measured 
eleven feet in length, but the greater num- 
ber were not more tlian three or four feet 
long. They were very voracious, and scared 
away large quantities of fish, of which, however, 
our people during the evening caught a gocxl 
supply. 

21. The following morning we landed at the Cape, 
and with eager steps ascended the rocky face 
of the hill, to examine the interesting memorials 
that were affixed to the post ; but found to our 
great mortification, that they had been removed; 
the only vestige that remained was the nails by 
which they had been secured. One of the posts 
was about two feet high, and evidently made of 
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the wood of the callitris, that grows upon Rottnest 
Island ; it appeared to have been broken down ; 
the other was still erect, and seemed to have 
been either the heel of a ship’s royal-mast, or 
part of a studding-sail boom f upon one side of 
it a flag had been fastened by nails. A careful 
search was made all round, but as no signs of 
the Dutch plate, or of the more recent French 
inscription were seen, it was conjectured that 
they had been removed by the natives ; but 
since our return to England, I have learnt that 
they are preserved in the Museum of the In- 
stitute at Paris, where they had been deposited 
by M. de Freycinet, upon his return from his 
late voyage round the world. After this disap- 
pointment, we returned to the sea-beach, whilst 
Mr. Cunningham botanized along the summit of 
the ridge; and before he rejoined us, we had 
been fortunate enough to find two very fine tur- 
tles, and a large quantity of turtle-eggs. The 
animals had been left by the tide in holes of 
the rocks, from which we had some difficulty in 
extricating them. During our absence from the 
vessel, our people had been very successful with 
the hook and line, having caught about five or 
six dozen snappers, besides some of the genus 
tetradon. 

This seasonable supply, and the probability 


i^. 
Jan. 21. 
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18W. of our procuring more turtles from the beach, 
Jaii. 91. induced me to remain here a few days to 
perform some trifling repairs that could not 
be effected at sea. We were also prevented 
from moving, from the unfavourable state of the 
weather; for it was blowing a gale' of wind all 
the time we remained; but as our people were 
living upon fresh food, the time was not consi- 
22. dered as lost. The next morning fifty turtles 
were turned, but as we could not convey them 
all on board, forty were left on shore upon their 
backs for the night: upon landing the next 
morning they were all found dead, having killed 
themselves by their exertions to escape, and 
from their exposure to the heat of the sun, 
which was so great during the day, that I did 
not send any of the people on shore. We found, 
however, no difiiculty in procuring more, some 
of which weighed four hundred weight. 

The shore of this bay is fronted by a rocky 
reef, covered with shell-fish, of which the prin- 
cipal sorts were species of trochns, charm, conus, 
valuta, qfprcBa, kiccinum, ostrea, mytilus, and 
patella; among the latter was the large one of 
King George’s Sound. Upon the beaches to wind- 
ward of the cape, we found varieties of sponge 
and coral ; and beche de mer were observed 
in the’ crevices of the rocks, but were neither 
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large nor plentiful. Mr. Cunningham saw two issa 
land snakes, one of which was about four feet in 
length ; the colour of its back was black, and the 
belly yellow ; the only quadruped seen, was a 
small opossum. A seal of the hair species, like 
those of Rottnest Island, was seen on the rocks, 
probably of the same description that Dampier 
found in the maw of the shark* ; and also what 
was found by the French on Faurc Island, which 
M. Peron supposed to be an herbiverous animal, 
and described as a dugon]-. 

On the 24th Mr. Roe visited the Cape, to fix at. 
on the post a memorial of our visit; an inscrip- 
tion was carved upon a small piece of wood, in 
the back of which was deposited another memo- 
randum written upon vellum; the wood was of 
the size of the sheave-hole of the larger post, 
into which it was fixed, and near it Mr. Roe piled 
up a heap of stones. After this was accom- 
plished, the party walked for some distance along 
the beach, to the south-west of the cape, where 
they found the remains of two or three whales 
that had been lately wrecked ; a small piece of 
putrefied flesh was also seen, about two or three 
feet long, (me side of which was covered with 


* Dampibr, vol. iii. p. 87. 

+ PSAON, vol. ii. p. S87, et seq., and De FBBirciNBT, p. aoi. 
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188a red hair, it was, however, too far gone to ascer- 
Jwj. 84 . tain to what animal it belonged. 

On examining into the state of our dry pro- 
visions, it was mortifying to find that the rats 
and cockroaches had destroyed an incredible 
quantity, particularly of our biscuit and flour. 
In one of the casks of the latter, more than 
two thirds of its contents was deficient. The 
biscuit was completely drilled through, and the 
greater part would not have been thought fit to 
eat if we had possessed any of a better quality ; 
I still, however, hoped to have a sufficiency on 
board to complete the survey of the north-west 
coast, before our return to Port Jackson, which I 
now found would, of necessity, be at least four 
or five weeks before the time I had fixed upon 
when we left the Mauritius. As it would take 
up a great portion of the time we had now 
left to make a more extensive examination of 
Shark’s Bay than what the French have already 
performed, and would entirely prevent my going 
upon the north-west coast again ; it was deter- 
mined that we should not delay here, but pass 
on, and resume our examination of the coast at 
Cape Cuvier, the northern head of the bay. The 
only part of Shark’s Bay that seems to be at all 
interesting, and to require further examination, 
is the eastern side of the bay, immediately op- 
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posite to the Islands of Dorre and Bernier ; but isss. 
from the very intricate and shoal nature of its Jan. u. 
approach, it is very doubtful whether even a 
sight of the land in that direction could be 
procured. 

The rocks of Dirk Hartog’s Island are of a 
very remarkable formation, consisting of a con- 
geries of quartzose sand, united in small circular 
kernels by a calcareous cement, in which some 
shells were found imbedded. The geological 
character of this rock is more fully treated upon 
in the Appendix by my friend Dr. Fitton. 

Upon the summit of the cliffs there are a few 
low shrubs, at this time much parched up, but 
among them Mr. Cunningham found a tolerably 
rich harvest. In his collection were the following 
plants, which were originally brought to Europe 
by Dampier; viz., trichinium incanum, Br. ; diplo- 
Iwm Dampieri, Desf.; solamm, a thorny ferrugi- 
nous species without fructification, (S', Dampieri?) 
Dampiera incana, Br. ; and a cordate melaleuca, 
figured by Dampier* — “ a beautiful lorantkus 
{teretifolius, Cunn.) grew on the branches of 
an undescribed acacia (a. ligidata, Cunn. MS.):” 

* * * “ many were the wrecks of most interest- 
ing plants, and especially those of soft herbace- 
ous duration, which had some time since fallen a 

♦ Dampier, vol. iii., p, 110. tab, 3, fig. 4. 
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1832 . sacrifice to the apparent long-protracted drooght of 
Ja^i. the season ; but it was impossible, amidst the sad 
languor of vegetation, not to admire the luxuriant 
and healthy habit of an undescribed species of pit- 
losporum, (oleifolium, Cunn. MS.), which formed 
a small robust tree, ten feet high, laden with 
ripe fruit. We could perceive no traces either of 
remains of fires, or otherwise of natives, in the 
whole length of our walk along the edge of the 
clifls or the plains, but we saw two snakes of 
very distinct kinds, each exceeding five feet in 
length ; the one black with a yellow belly, the 
other green and black, but they quickly escaped 
into hdes, leaving a serpentine impression of 
their bodies upon the sand. These marks were 
seen and remarked near the edge of aU the holes, 
which were very numerous upon the surface of 
the island, before I discovered that they were 
the tracks of reptiles, from which it may be 
inferred that these animals are very abundant. 
The only bird seen was a solitary species of 
loxia, but upon a steep ledge of.vocks I observed 
one of those nests of which frequent mention 
has been already made : I examined and found 
it built upon the pinnacle of some lai^e rocks, 
very strongly constructed of long sticks; it 
was about five feet high, and exceeded four 
feet in diameter, with a very slight cavity 
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above ; and seemed to have been very recently 
inhabited. The rocks that formed its base Jan. 84. 
were ornamented with a prostrate capparif, or 
calppli'anikus, {cah/plranthm orbicutam, Cunn, 

MS.), which afforded me good flowering speci- 
mens. In my walk I started a small black kan- 
garoo; it was feeding upon the seeds of a small 
acacia, and, upon perceiving my approach, fled 
across the down without reaching a single bush 
or rock large enough to conceal itself as far as 
the eye could discern it, so bare and destitute of 
vegetation are these arid, sandy plains The 
heat of the weather was so great as not to allow 
of any communication with the shore, excepting 
between daybreak and eight o’clock, Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s visits were, therefore, necessarily 
much confined : this precaution I fiiund it abso- 
lutely requisite to take, to prevent the people 
from being exposed to the very great heat of the 
sun, which on shore must have been at least 
twenty degrees more powerful than on board, 
where the thtSfimmieter ranged between 71 at 
midnight, and 85° and 87“ at noon. The baro- 
meter ranged between 39.76 and 29.99 inches, 
and stood highest when the wind was to the 
eastward of south, widi which winds the horizon 

* Cuiiningham MS. 
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1888 , was much clearer, and the air consequently drier 
Jan. 84. than when the wind blew from the sea. 

As an anchorage, during the summer months, 
Dirk Hartog’s Road has every thing to recom- 
mend it, excepting the total absence of fresh 
water, which, according to the French, was not 
found in any part of Shark’s Bay ; the anchorage 
is secure and the bottom clear of rocks. There 
is also an abundance of fish and turtle, and of 
the latter a ship might embark forty or fifty 
every day, for they are very sluggish, and make 
no effort to escape, perhaps from knowing the 
impossibility of their scrambling over the rocky 
barrier that fronts the shore, and dries at 
half ebb. Of fish we caught only two kinds ; 
the snapper, a species of spanis, called by the 
French the “ rouge bossu," and a tetradon, which 
our people could not be persuaded to eat, al- 
though the French lived chiefly upon it. There 
are some species of this genus that are poison- 
ous, but many are of delicious flavour; it is de- 
scribed by M. Lacepede in a paper in the Anml 
du Museum D'Histoire Naturelle, (tom. iy. p. 203,) 
as le teirodon argente, (t. argenteus.) 

26. On the 26th we sailed, and passed outside 
of Dorre and Bernier’s Islands; nothing was 
seen of the reef that lies in mid-channel, on 
the south side of Dorre Island: a rippling was 
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noticed, by Mr. Roe in an E.b.S. direction from 
the mast-head at twenty minutes before one Jan. 26. 
o’clock, but, if the position assigned to it by the 
French is correct, we had passed it long before 
that time. At six o’clock Kok’s Island, the small 
rocky islet that lies off the north end of Bernier’s 
Island, bore N. S3° E., distant seven miles. 

The following morning at daylight the land sr. 
was seen in the N.E., and at half-past eight 
o’clock we resumed our course, and passed Cape 
Cuvier, a reddish-coloured rocky bluff that pre- 
sents a precipitous face to the sea. The coast 
thence takes a N.b.E. direction; it is low and 
sandy, and fronted by a sandy beach, occasi- 
onally interrupted by projecting rocky points; 
those parts where patches of bare sand were no- 
ticed, are marked upon the chart. 

At one o’clock we were near a low sandy pro- 
jection, round which the coast extends to the 
E.N.E., and forms a shallow bay. This projec-, 
tion was called after Sir Robert Townsend Far- 
quhar, Bart., the late Governor of the Mauritius. 

Farther on, in latitude 23° 10' 30", is a pro- 
jection which, at Mr. Cunningham’s request, 
was called after Mr. William Anderson, of die 
Apothecaries’ garden at Chelsea. The coast to 
the northward of Point Anderson is higher than 
to the southward, and falls back to the N.E,, 
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1883, but was very imperfectly seen, on account of the 
Jan. thick haze that enveloped it. At a quarter be- 
fore seven o’clock we hauled to the wind for 
the night, with a fresh gale from the southward. 

28. The next morning was cloudy, and the horizon 
tolerably clear; but towards noon a light 
haze began to spread, which by sunset was so 
thick as entirely to conceal the land. The mer- 
cury fell as low as 29.76 inches, and, although 
the thermometer was at 79° and the sun pow- 
erful, yet the atmosphere was so charged with 
moisture that the decks and every thing out of 
the immediate influence of the sun were quite 
damp. This extraordinary and constant humi- 
dity appeared only to occupy the atmosphere, 
for the sky was always beautifully clear and 
serene. 

During the night the gale blew strong from 
the southward, with a high topping sea from the 
S.W. ; and being occupied in shifting the main 
topsail, which had split during the night, we 
stood off until three o’clock before we tacked 
towards the shore. 

29. At eight o’clock being in latitude 22° 19' 23", 
tlie land was visible from N.E. to S. 35° E., 
at the distance of five or six leagues ; by its out- 
line, which, from the glare of the sun, was the 
only part at all discernible, it seemed to be 
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of moderate heightj very level, and oflFering 1822 . 
no particular mark that could be set with any Jan. 29. 
chance of recognition to obtain a cross bearing. 

As there is every reason to believe that this part 
of the coast is what was taken by former navi- 
gators for Cloates Island*, I have named the 
southernmost point of the high land Point Cloates. 

At noon we were in latitude 21° 57' 5", having 
experienced a current of twenty-three miles to 
the north since yesterday at noon. The northern 
extreme, Vlaraing’s Head, bore N.E.b.E.^E., and 
the south extreme S. 7° W. ; and in the bearing 
of between S. 32° to 82° E., the land is higher 
than in other parts, and declines very gradually 
towards the extreme. 

As the brig approached the land, breakers were 
seen to extend the whole length of the shore, 
which is fronted by a sandy beach : the land is 
of moderate height, .but the summit is rather 
more rugged than that to the southward, where 
the outline is perfectly level. At half-past three 
o’clock Vlaming Head bore south, six miles and 
three-quarters off: at four o’clock the latitude, 
by the moon’s meridional altitude, was found to 
be 21° 38' 27", at which time sights were taken 
for the chronometer, which made the longi- 
tude of the head 114° 2' 16": the situation as- 


See Tol. i, p. 443. 
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1822. signed to it on our first voyage was 1 14° 1' 47” ; 

Jan. 29 . the Hican of the two, 114° 2' 2", may therefore be 
considered its true situation. 

From the above observation for the latitude 
of the North-West Cape agreeing nearly with 
those of our former voyage, I was induced to 
think that there might be some land more 
to the northward, that the French saw and 
took for the cape ; for they have placed it in 
21° 37' 7" S., which is nearly 10' too northerly. 
Captain Horsburgh, in the supplement to his 
Directory, notices some islands seen by the San 
Antonio in 1818, called Piddington’s Islands, that 
are said to lie in the latitude of 21° 36', but after 
steering seventeen miles to the N.E. from the 
above situation, without seeing any thing like 
land, there remained no doubt in my mind that 
the French must have been deceived, and that 
Piddington’s Islands are some of the low, sandy 
islets to the eastward of Muiron Island. 

30 . Having steered through the night on a north- 
east course, Barrow’s Island came in sight the 
next morning, when it was about five leagues 
off; at eight o’clock it bore between S. 27° E. 
and N. 87° E. From noon to three p.m. we had 
calm, dull, and cloudy weather; and, although 
the thermometer did not range higher than 87°, 
the heat was extremely oppressive, and occa- 
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sioned the death of three of our turtles. At three \m. 
o’clock a breeze springing up from the westward, Jan. 30. 
enabled us to steer to the northward, round the 
Montebello Islands, in doing which we saw 
nothing of Hermite Island, which the French 
have laid down as the westernmost island of that 
group. There is certainly no land to the west- 
ward of Trimouille Island; and the error can 
only be accounted for by Captain Baudin’s hav- 
ing seen the latter at two different periods ; in- 
deed this conjecture is in some measure proved, 
since there is a considerable reef running off 
the north-west end of that island, which in the 
French chart is attached to Hermite Island ; this 
reef might not have been seen by him at his first 
visit, and when he made the land again and ob- 
served the reef, he must have concluded it to 
have been a second island. 

After steering a north course until seven o’clock, 
and deepening the water to sixty-five fathoms, we 
gradually hauled round the north end of the Mon- 
tebello Isles ; and at eleven p.m. steered East ; 
but at two o’clock, having decreased the depth 
from seventy-two to forty-one fathoms, we steered 
off to the northward until daylight, and then to 
the E.S.E., in order to anchor in the Mermaid’s 
Strait to the eastward of Malus Island, to take 

some stones on board as ballast, for the brig 
Voi. n, 0 
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1 ^, was SO very light and leewardly, that it would 

Jan. 80. have been running a great risk to approach the 
land, as she then was. But in this we were dis* 
appointed, for after an interval of close sultry 
weather, and a severe thunder-storm, a gale of 
wind set in from the S.W., during which the 
barometer fell as low as 29.36 inches. The 
gale then veered gradually round to the N.W., 
and obliged as to make sail off the coast, and 
by the time it moderated, we were so far to 
leeward of Dampier's Archipelago, that I was 
constrained to alter my plan, and give up the 
idea of taking ballast on board. I therefore de- 
termined upon making Rowley’s Shoals, for the 
purpose of fixing their position with greater cor- 
rectness, and examining the extent of the bight 
round Cape Levfique, which we were obliged 
to leave unexplored during the earlier part of 
this voyage. 

Feb. 4. The first of these objects was effected on the 
4th ; on which day we passed round the south 
end of the Imperieuse (the westernmost) Shoal ; 
which we now found to extend nearly four miles 
more to the southward than had been suspected 
in 1818, at which period we steered round its 
north end. 

A large patch of dry rocks was also seen on 
the north-east end of the reef, about ten miles 
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from the vessel’s track, and Mr. Roe, from the isas. 
mast-head, thought that the east side of the shoal FebTi. 
did not appear to be so steep as the western 
side. 

From noon we steered east to make the shoal 
seen by the Good Hope, but having sailed in 
that direction as far as latitude 17° 42' 5F', and 
longitude 119° 32' 4", without seeing any signs 
of it for ten miles on either side of our course, 
we hauled to the wind for the night, and sounded 
in one hundred and forty-five fathoms speckled 
sand and broken shells. 

At seven o’clock the following morning we 5 . 
were steering east, when broken water was re- 
ported bearing from East to E.S.E., but it turned 
out to be a rippling which we passed through. 

These ripplings have been frequently noticed 
in the vicinity of the reefs, but we have been 
very little affected by the tides by which they 
must be occasioned. At noon we were by 
observation in 17° 43' 41", and longitude 119° 

41' 52", when we sounded in one hundred and 
twenty fathoms, speckled amid mixed with broken 
shells and stones ; and at twenty miles farther 
to the eastward sounded again on the same 
depth. At eight o’clock the next morning, having 
steers through the night N.E.b.B., we were in 
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1822, ninety fathoms, sand, broken shells, and large 
Peb.«. stones. 

8 - On the morning of the 8 th, the land was seen 
in the S.E., and soon afterwards the brig passed 
round Cape Leveque, at the distance of a mile 
and a half. On our way towards Point ,Swan, 
we saw from the mast-head a line of strong 
tide-ripplings, extending from the point in* a 
N.W.b.W. direction; within which we at first at- 
tempted to pass, but, finding that they were con- 
nected to the point, hauled up to steer through 
them where they seemed to be the least danger- 
ous, As we approached, the noise was terrific, 
and, although we were not more than two minutes 
amongst the breakers, yet the shocks of the sea 
were so violent, as to make me fear for the safety 
of our masts. A smaller vessel would perhaps 
have been swamped; for although the sea was in 
other parts quite smooth and the wind light, yet 
the water broke over the bows, and strained the 
brig considerably. 

We then steered between Point Swan and two 
rocky islands, lying five miles from the shore, 
over a space which, at our last visit, appeared 
to be occupied by an extensive reef, but we 
were then probably deceived by tide-ripplings. 

It was my intention to have brought up under 
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the lee of the point, where Dampier describes 1882. 
his having anchored in twenty-nine fathoms dear Feb. 8. 
sandy ground ; but, upon rounding the projection, 
the wind suddenly fell, and, after a light squall 
from S.W., we had a dead calm ; the depth was 
thirty fathoms coral bottom, and therefore not 
safe to anchor upon; this was unfortunate, for 
the sudden defection of the wind prevented our 
hauling into the bay out of the tide, which was 
evidently running with considerable rapidity, 
and drifting us, without our having the means of 
preventing it, towards a cluster of small rocks 
and islands, through which we could not discover 
any outlet, and which were so crowded, that in 
the dangerous predicament in which we found our- 
selves placed, they bore a truly awful and terrific 
appearance. At this time I was at my usual 
post, the mast-head, directing the steerage of the 
vessel; but, as the brig was drifting forward 
by a rapid sluice of tide towards some low 
rocks, about a quarter of a mile off, that were 
not more than two feet above the water’s edge, 
and upon which it appeared almost inevitable that 
we must strike, I descended to the deck, under 
the certain conviction that we could not escape 
the dangers that were strewed across our path, 
unless a breeze should spring up, of which there 
was not the slightest appearance or probability. 
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im Happily, however, the stream of the tide 
Feb. 8. swept US past the rocks without accident, and, 
after carrying us about half a mile farther, changed 
its direction to south-east, and drifted us towards 
a narrow strait, separating two rocky islands, in 
the centre of which was a large insulated rock 
that seemed to divide the stream. The boat was 
now hoisted out and sent a-head to tow, but we 
could not succeed in getting the vessel’s head 
round. As she approached the strait, the chan- 
nel became much narrower, and several islands 
were passed, at not more than thirty yards 
from her course. The voices of natives were 
now heard, and soon afterwards some were 
seen on either side of the strait, hallooing and 
waving dieir arras ; w^e were so near to one 
party, that they might have thrown their spears 
on board; they had a dog with them, which 
Mr. Cunningham remarked to be black. By 
this time, we were flying past the shore with 
such velocity, that it made us quite giddy ; and 
our situation was too awful to give us time to 
observe the motions of the Indians ; for we were 
entering the narrowest part of the strait, and the 
next moment were close to the rock, which it ap- 
peared to be almost impossible to avoid ; and' 
it was more than probable that the streani it 
divided would carry us broadside upon it, wh«J 
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the consequences would have been truly dread- 
ful ; the current, or sluice, was setting past the 
rock at the rate of eight or nine knots, and the 
water being confined by its intervention, fell at 
least six or seven feet ; at the moment, how- 
ever, when we were upon the point of being 
dashed to pieces, a sudden breeze providentially 
sprung up, and, filling our sails, impelled the 
vessel forward for three or four yards ; — ^this 
was enough, but only just sufficient, for the rud- 
der was not more than six yards from the rock. 
No sooner had we passed this frightful danger 
than the breeze fell again, and was succeeded 
by a dead calm; the tide, however, continued to 
carry us on with a gradually decreasing strength, 
until one o’clock, when we felt very little effect 
from it. 

From the spot we had now reached, the coast 
from Cape Lev^que appeared to trend to the 
southward, but was not visible beyond the bear- 
ing of S.W. ; there was, however, some land 
more to the southward, that had the appearance 
of being an island ; it was afterwards found to 
be a projection, forming the east head of a bay, 
and was subsequently called after my friend Mr. 
Cun ningham, to whose indefatigable zeal the 
scientific world is considerably indebted for the 


1S33. 
Feb. 8. 
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1 ^. very extensive and valuable botanical collection 
Ffb. 8. that has been formed upon this voyage. 

We had a dead calm until high-water, during 
which, as the brig continued to drive with the 
tide to the southward in from twenty to twenty, 
four fathoms, over a rocky bottom, I was unde- 
termined what course to pursue, in order to 
preserve the situation which we had so unex- 
pectedly reached, and to prevent the ebb-tide 
from carrying us back through the strait: the 
bare idea of this impending danger reconciled 
me to determine upon sacrificing an anchor, for, 
from the nature of the bottom, it seemed next 
to impossible that we could recover it, if once 
dropped,"^ Just, however, as the tide was begin- 
ning to turn, a breeze sprang up from the west- 
ward, and at once put an end to our fears and 
anxieties ; all sail was made towards Point Cun- 
. ningham, beyond which no land was visible; 
but the tide being adverse, and the evening near 
at hand, we anchored in the bight to the north- 
west of the Point, which bore S. 32|° E. seven 
miles and a half. 

9- The next day I remained at the anchorage, 
and despatched Mr. Roe to examine the coast 
round Point Cunningham ; Mr. Baskerville in the 
mean time sounded about the bay, between the 
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brig and the western shore, and found very good 
anchorage in all parts: at about one mile to the Feb. 9. 
westward of our situation, the bottom was of 
mud, and the depth nine and ten fathoms: the 
land appeared a good deal broken, like 'islands, 
but from the vessel the coast seemed to be 
formed by a continuity of deep bays, that may 
perhaps atford good anchorage. On one of the 
sandy beaches at the back of the bay near Park 
Hillock, so called from its green appearance and 
being studded with trees, eight or ten natives 
were observed walking along the beach close to 
the low-water mark, probably in search of shell- 
fish; some of them were children, and perhaps 
the others were women, except two or three 
who carried spears; a dog was trotting along 
the beach behind them. 

After dark, according to a preconcerted plan, 
port fires were burnt every half hour for Mr. 

Roe’s guidance, and before midnight the boat 
came alongside. Mr. Roe informed me that 
there was good anchorage round the point; and 
where he landed, at Point Cunningham, there 
was plenty of fresh-water ; but he saw nothing 
like land to the S.E. ; the coast trended from 
Point Cunningham to the south, and was of low 
wooded sandy land. The heat was excesdve ; 
the thermometer, at noon, out of the Muence of 
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laai. the sun, stood at 120°, and when they landed at, 
Peb.F. Point Cunningham Mr. Roe thought the heat 
was increased at least 10°. At this place he 
obtained an indifferent meridian altitude, which 
placed it in 16° 40' 18" S. 

In the mean time Mr. Cunningham, who had 
accompanied him, botanized with success. The 
traces of natives, dogs, turtle-bones, and broken 
shells, were found strewed about; and several 
fire-places were noticed that had very recently 
been used ; a fresh water stream was running 
down the rocks into the sea, and at the back of 
the beach was a hollow, full of sweet water. 
Near the fire-places Mr. Roe picked up some 
stones, that had been chipped probably in the 
manufacture of their hatchets. 

The soil was of a red-coloured earth, of a very 
sandy nature; and the rocks were two sorts of 
sand-stone, one of a deep red colour, the other 
whitish, and harder. After leaving Point Cun- 
ningham, they pulled round the rocks, which ex- 
tended for some distance off the point, and then 
entered a bay, all over which they found good 
anchorage ; a low distant pmnt formed the south 
extreme, but it was too late to reach it, and at 
high-water they landed at a bright red, cliffy 
point 

At half past five o’clock they re*embaiked on 
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their return, and, although the tide was in their im 
favour, were six hours before they reached the 9 , 
vessel ; from which Mr. Roe calculated the dis'- 
tance to be nearly twenty miles, and by the sur- 
vey, subsequently made, it was found to be se- 
venteen. 

We did not leave this anchorage until the 
1 Ith, and then had some difficulty in doing it, 
on account of the shoalness of the water upon 
the sand-bank that fronts the bay; indeed we 
were obliged to anchor until the tide rose high 
enough to permit our crossing it. At two o’clock 
we again got underweigh and crossed the bank, 
when the wind falling calm, we anchored with 
Point Cunningham bearing S. 17° E., three and 
a half miles. The following morning, I sent 13, 
Mr. Roe to the point to take some bearings 
the boat left the brig at half past three o’clock, 
but did not succeed in reaching the land be- 
fore the sun rose; at which time the horizon, 
from being clearer, would have presented a more 
distinct view of distant objects. The group of 
islands to the eastward was observed to extend 
no farther to the southward than the bearing of 
N. 88° E., and beyond this was an open, bound- 
less sea. The station whence this bearing was 
taken, was on the north-west trend of the point. 

On their first landing, Mr. Roe and Mr, Bas- 
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1822. kerville, with one of the boat’s crew, ascended 
Feb. la the summit, and, whilst employed in looking 
round, heard the voices of natives among the 
trees about thirty yards off; but as they could 
not see them, they very properly descended, 
and carried on their operations in the vicinity of 
the boat ; they were on shore for two or three 
hours afterwards, but the natives did not make 
their appearance. The foot-marks of men and 
boys were evident on the sand below the high- 
water mark, and the remains of fire-places, 
and where the natives had been manufacturing 
spears, were of recent date. The gentlemen 
brought off a few shells and some insects, 
among which was a beautiful xphynx; besides 
which, one of the boat’s crew caught a species 
of mmpjms, apparently similar to the flying 
fox of Port Jackson. Of shells there was not 
a great variety ; a chama (tridacm gigas, Lam.), 
a .'pinna, and the trochus (carulescetis,) of Dirk 
Hartog’s Island; but at one of the fire-places, 
they found a very large valuta, that seemed to 
have served the purpose of a water-vessel; it was 
fifteen inches long, and ten inches in diameter. 

The shores appear to abound with shell-fish, 
although Dampier thought that shells hereabouts 
were scarce. We could easily have completed 
our water at this point, but from the place ap- 
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pearing to be populous, and, as the vessel could isas. 
not be anchored sufficiently near the shore to Feb. is. 
have protected the boat’s crews, it was feared 
that our work might be impeded by the natives. 

The boat returned at ten o’clock while we 
were getting underweigh, but the wind being at 
S.E., it was one o’clock before we weathered 
Point Cunningham, when the tide was urging 
us forward rapidly. In steering round die point, 
we found ourselves passing through some light 
coloured water, and, before we could extricate 
the brig, were in three and a half fathoms ; the 
anchor was immediately dropped underfoot, and, 
with the assistance of the sails, which were kept 
full, the vessel was retained whilst the whale- 
boat was veered astern, and ascertained that the 
shoalest part had been already passed; therefore 
the anchor was again weighed, and eventually 
dropped in the bay to the south of Point Cun- 
ningham, in fourteen fathoms and three quarters, 
fine speckled sand and stones. 

In the direction of N. 63° W. and at a mile 
and a half from the anchorage, was a remarkable 
flat-topped hill, which was called at Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s wish, Carlisle head, and the bay 
in which we anchored, Goodenough Bay, in 
compliment to the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle. At this part Mr. Cunning*, 
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1^- ham found a new species of Mlhia (of the nat. 

Feb. 12, ord. Goodmomm.) 

We were now suffering much from the ex- 
treme heat and closeness of the weather; the 
thermometer ranged night and day between 
85 and 89°, and when the breeze was light or 
the weather calm, the air was insufferably hot 
and close, and affected us all very much, but 
happily without any very serious consequences. 

In the evening, four natives armed with spears 
were seen sitting in the shade, upon the sandy 
beach under Carlisle Head, attentively watching 
us ; but, upon being joined by three others, who 
came towards them from Point Cunningham, 
got up and walked away. We have yet to learn 
how far these people may be confided in, for we 
were not at a very great distance from Hanover 
Bay where we so nearly paid dear for trusting 
ourselves amongst them unarmed. 

We remained at the anchorage in Goodenough 
13. Bay, until the following morning, when we 
weighed to a very light breeze from south-east, 
the only direction from which we experienced 
any wind; the breeze generally blew strong at 
night, whilst during the day it was light, or 
nearly calm ; so that, during the night, we were 
very insecurely placed if the anchorage was 
at all suspicious, and in the day were oither 
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delayed very much, or entirely prevented from 
weighing. 

TTius it was with us on this day ; soon after 
we weighed it fell calm, and the tide, drifting 
us rapidly to the southward over rocky ground, 
carried us close to a reef of dry rocks to the 
northward of Foul Point, without our being able 
to avoid it. At a little before five o’clock the 
flood-tide was nearly expended, and obliged us 
to drop the chain-cabled anchor, at the distance 
of three miles from Foul Point, upon a bottom 
of rotten yellow-coloured rock, that crumbled 
away upon being touched, but from the noise 
that the chain made in dragging over the ground, 
there was reason to apprehend it was very rocky; 
and consequently great fears were entertained 
for the safety of our anchor. 

Our situation was in the outer part of a bay, 
the southern head of which bore S. 22° E., and 
which, from the loss and perplexity we met 
with in it, was afterwards called Disaster Bay, 
and its south extreme, off which is a small rocky 
island, was named Repulse Point. 

During the afternoon we had another instance 
of mirage, which proved useful so far that it in- 
dicated to us the trend of the land to the south- 
eastward, in which direction nothing had pre- 
viously been seen; it appeared to be very low 
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1882. and level, and similar to the character of the 
Feb. 13. coast to the southward of Cape Lev^ue. At 
sunset, when the haze cleared otF and the ap- 
pearance of the land gradually sank below the 
horizon, we were instantly relieved from the op- 
pressive heat we had experienced during the 
day, for the thermometer had indicated a temper- 
ature of 91 °, and, when exposed to. the influence 
of the sun, rose to 120 degrees. 

Three natives were noticed as we passed 
along the shore; they were wallcing upon a 
sandy beach abreast of us, but very soon 
disappeared among the trees and bushes, which 
here grow close down to the water- side; they 
were armed with spears, and appeared to be 
watching our movements ; for they moved along 
in the direction of our course, and did not af- 
terwards make their appearance during the 
evening. 

14. The next morning, whilst the ebb-tide lasted 
we had a light breeze, but, at noon, as the wea- 
ther was calm and the brig could not be got un- 
der weigh, either with safety or utility, the boats 
were despatched in difierent directions to improve 
our knowledge of the place. 

At low-water a considerable sand-bank was 
expos^ to our view, that had not previously 
been seen; it fronts the bay, and is dry at low 
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tide for some extent, it is also shoal some dis- issa. 
tance to the northward, as our boat had only Feb. 14. 
four feet in passing over it. In the afternoon, 
as there was every appearance of fine weather 
and no likelihood of a breeze, Mr. Baskerville 
and Mr. Cunningham set oflf in a boat to visit 
Repulse Point, in order to make what observa- 
tions they could upon the further trend of the 
land; but no sooner had they left the vessel 
than a breeze sprung up and freshened to a gale 
in which our cable parted ; and, as there was no 
chance of dropping another anchor with a pros- 
pect of recovering it, we were obliged to return 
to our former anchorage in Goodenough Bay ; 
but, owing to the tide being contrary, the brig 
did not reach it until nearly sunset. Our alarm 
and anxieties were now raised to a great pitch 
for the safety of Mr. Baskerville and his comjpa- 
nions: signals of recal had been hoisted, and 
several guns fired before the cable parted, but 
the boat was too far off to notice either : as soon 
as it was dark, signal guns were fired and 
port fires burnt every ten minuteSJ to guide its 
return. 

Happily these signals at last had the desired 
effect, for at ten o’clock the boat came along- 
side. Mr. Baskerville had failed in reach- 
ing Repulse Point, but obtained some useful 

V.ii.. If. p 
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1888 . information as to the trend of the land round 
Feb. 14. the point, which still appeared to extend to the 
southward; they had not been able to land, but 
had encountered much danger from the small 
size of the boat, which shipped a great deal of 
water, so that by the time it arrived they were 
completely drenched with the spray of the sea. 
They had only observed our signals for a few 
minutes before their arrival; for the flashes Of 
the guns and the lights of the port-fires were so 
confused with lightning and the fires of the na- 
tives on the shore, that they could not be dis- 
tinguished from each other. Soon after they 
arrived on board, heavy rain commenced, and 
fell during the greater part of the night. 

16 . The ensuing day the weather was still squally 
and unsettled. In the afternoon the launch and 
another boat were sent in search of our lost 
anchor, but returned at night without success; 
for the tide was so strong that the buoy did not 
watch. The next morning it was again intended 
to resume the search, but the weather clouded 
in, and threatened to be so bad that all further 
attempts were abandoned. 

This succession of bad weather, and our having 
only one anchor left, made me feel the necessity 
of leaving this part, and giving up for the present 
the examination of this interesting place; and 
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as we wanted both wood and water, which we isss. 
had -found no opportunity of obtaining here on Feb. is. 
account of the tempestuous state of the weather, 
it was purposed we should go to Port George the 
Fourth, which place ,would atlbrd both security 
for the vessel and facility for procuring these ar- 
ticles. This delay might also be made service- 
able, by employing a part of the crew at the 
same time in the boats in examining the islands 
in Rogers Strait, and tracing the continuation 
of the main land behind the islands that form 
the south-east coast of Camden Bay, of which 
wc knew nothing. After doing this I hoped 
to be able to continue the examination of the 
deep bay behind Montgomery’s Islands, and 
connect that part w ith the gulf or strait behind 
the Buccaneer’s Archipelago in which we now 
were ; but our loss of anchors made all this very 
dangerous, and, indeed, nothing could be done 
without very line iveather, of which there was 
at present, unfortunately, no appearance. 

But a greater and more serious hindrance, 
was, that our provisions were very much re- 
duced in quantity, and that we had not more 
than enough to last, upon a full allowance, for 
the voyage to Port Jackson ; the hope, however, 
of procuring more information of this part of' 
the coast was so inviting, that I did not despair 

P2 
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1828. of effecting something in a fortnight worth the 
FebTis. delay. We had dry provisions and water on 
board for about ten weeks, so that with fine 
weather we could have retarded our departure 
for ten or twelve days without much risk, 
ifi. Our quitting this place being determined upon, 
we did not lose any time; but from various 
delays of calm weather and adverse tide.?, 
could not succeed in getting out to sea until 
the 18 th. 

It was impossible to go out by the dangerous 
channel through which we entered ; but as Sun- 
day Strait, through which the brig had been 
drifted before we went to Mauritius, appeared 
free from danger, we directed our course to it : 
and, after being under weigh all the night near 
its inner entrance, during which we had once 
nearly struck on a reef of rocks, found our- 
17 . selves at daylight drifting through it with a rapid 
ebb-tide, without a breath of wind. The tide 
however lasted long enough to carry us out, and 
when the flood commenced, which would have 
drifted us back again, a fresh breeze sprang up 
from the westward, and very soon carried us 
clear of the influence of the tide. 

With respect to the opening we had now left, 
there were many conflicting opinions among us, 
but I have every reason to think that the land 
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from Cape Lev^que to Point Gantheaume is an tssa 
island, and that there is also a communication Feb. i7. 
between Cygnet and Collier's Bays, behind the 
islands of the Archipelago, where it is also pro- 
bable there is an opening trending to the south- 
east. The great rise and fall of the tides iii 
the neighbourhood of Point Gantheaume gives a 
plausibility to this opinion ; and the only thing 
that I know against it, is the trifling depth of the 
water between that point and Cape Villaret. 

This, however, may be caused by the nume- 
rous banks and channels existing there, and 
which, of themselves alone, are indicative of 
the opening being something more than a mere 
bay. 

As sunset approached, the eastern horizon 
was as usual in commotion; heavy dense clouds 
were collected, from which vrc had thunder and 
lightning. At seven o’clock the appearance was 
more threatning, and, as a scjuall was evidently 
approaching, the sails were taken in and pre- 
paration made to meet it: soon after eight 
o’clock it passed rapidly over, and brought a 
strong gust of wind, before which we were 
obliged to scud. After blowing most tempestu- 
ously for an hour, the wind moderated, and the 
night passed without any repetition of it; we 
had, however, run five miles to leeward: 
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18 SS. had we been obliged to do this last night when 
Feb. 17. under way in Cygnet Bay, or been drifted back 
this evening by the ebb-tide, we should have been 
very dangerously placed, from being surrounded 
by islands and blinded by the darkness of the 
night. Whilst this squall lasted the barometer was 
in no way affected, but the thermometer fell two 
degrees, having stood all the afternoon at 89|® 
During the remainder of the night we stood 
off and on, and experienced a current setting in 
the direction of N. .52° W., one mile per hour. 

18 . At eight o’clock the next morning (18th) Adele 
Island was seen; and in the afternoon we 
passed at a mile and a half from the western 
side of the reef which surrounds it. This island 
is low and sandy, and covered with small bushes; 
it is about two or three miles in length ; a dry 
sand extends for five miles from its south end, 
and as far as one mile from its north-west point; 
but the covered part of the reef is more ex- 
tensive, and appeared rocky. At the distance 
of three miles and a half, in a north-west 
direction from its north end, are two dry sand- 
banks, which are probably covered at high-wa- 
ter. Light-coloured water extended for three 
miles to the westward, and for fourteen miles 
to- the north-west; but the water is probably 
deep enough over it for any vessel to pass? 
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we steered over the tail within the coloured isss. 
water, but had no bottom with forty-five fathoms. Feb. is. 
In many parts near the island the rocks must be 
very little below the surface of the water, for 
the sea occasionally broke upon them. 

We then steered to the East and E.N.E,, and 
at night made short trips on either tack. The 
weather was extremely sultry during the after- 
noon, the thermometer being at 89”, and when 
exposed to the sun, the mercury rose to 125”. 
Towards sunset large flights of boobies, terns, 
and other sea-birds passed by, flying towards 
the islands. One or two stopped to notice us, 
and flew round the brig several times. 

The niglit was fine with light south-west 
winds ; but we had lightning in the N.E., fronr 
which quarter, at daylight, the weather clouded 19. 
in; and, from the increasing dampness of the 
atmosphere, indicated rain. 

At noon we were in 15” 12' 15" S. and 7' I" 
east of the anchorage in Cygnet Bay. The 
wind was from the southward with dull cloudy 
weather. Large flights of birds were about 
the vessel, preying upon small fish swimming 
among the sea-weed, of which we passed a great 
quantity. As the evening approached, the wea- 
ther clouded in, and threatened us with another 
squall from the eastward. The thermometer 
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1888 . stood at 88°, and the barometer at 29.81 inches : 

Feb. 10. half an hour before sunset the clouds, which had 
collected in the eastern horizon, began to thicken 
and approach us with loud thunder and vivid 
lightning : all the sails, except the topsails which 
were lowered, were furled just in time to avoid 
any bad eliects from the squall, which com- 
menced with a strong gust from E.S.E. and 
East; it lasted about an hour, during the latter 
part of which we had very heavy rain. At eight 
o’clock the wind fell to a calm, and was after- 
wards baffling and light from north to east and 
south-east. 

so. At daylight (20th) the morning was dull and 
cloudy : a bank of heavy threatening clouds, 
rising from the eastward, induced my steer- 
ing to the westward to await the issue of this 
weather, so unfavourable for our doing any good 
upon the coast, as well as increasing the danger 
of navigating among reefs and islands, where 
the tides were so strong. The next morning 
at daylight we had a squall with rain and wind 
from the eastward, after which a fresh breeze 
set in from the same quarter: as this weather 
appeared likely to last, I very unwillingly deter- 
mined upon leaving the coast, and returning im- 
mediately to Port Jackson. 

, 81—24. From the 21st until the 24th we had moderate 
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winds between north and south-east, which gra- isss. 
dually drew us out of the influence of the 
damp, unwholesome weather we so lately experi- 
enced. Our course was held to the northward 
of Rowley’s Shoals, which upon passing, we 
found a strong current setting towards them, at 
the rate of one mile an hour. This indraught 
increases the danger of navigating near this 
part, but I do not recollect having experienced 
any when we passed them in June, 1818. The 
current, therefore, that we felt, may be only of 
temporary duration, and probably caused by the 
variable state of the wind. 

Between the 24th of February and the 3rd of Feb. at. ' 
March we had light and variable winds from Marchs, 
all directions, but, being more frequent from the 
eastward than from any other point of the com- 
pass, I became reconciled to the step I had taken 
of leaving the coast, since it would not have been 
possible to have reached Port George the Fourth 
to effect any good. 

The thermometer now ranged between 87° 
and 89°, and the weather was consequently ex- 
tremely oppressive and sultry. On the 3rd at s—n, 
noon we were in latitude 18° 45' 18", and lon- 
gitude 111° 4' 15", when a breeze sprang up 
from the S.E., and carried us within the influence 
of the trade, which blew steadily between S.S.E. 
and S.b.E. and advanced us on our passage. 
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IsSa. but carried us considerably to the westward. 

Mairoh On this course we were accompanied by itn- 
mense shoals of albicores, (scomber thymus, 
Linn.,) but they were of small size ; very few 
measured more than twenty inches in length, 
and the average weight about ten pounds: 
the meat was very good and tender, and, as a 
great number of the fish were caught, proved a 
grateful relief to our salt diet. The atmosphere 
was very damp, and before the vessel entered 
the trade vfo had lightning every night, but it 
ceased the moment that we were within its limits. 
Tropic and other oceanic birds, some of a dark 
brown colour, hovered about us, and were our 
daily companions, particularly the latter, which 
preyed upon the small fish that were pursued by 
the albicores. 

11—14. From the 11th to the 14th the trade ceased, 
and the interval was supplied by a northerly 
wind, veering round to west, which enabled us 
to make up for the ground we had lost by its 
having been so much from the southward. After 
this we had variable breezes between South and 
E.S.E., but the current, which before had been 
setting us to the north-west, now set to the north- 
east ; this change was probably occasioned by 
the south-westerly swell. 

On the 14th we were in 27° 49' S., and 101° 1' E. 
Some tropic birds were seen this momine. but 
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as yet neither albatrosses nor pintadoes had tm. 
made their appearance. During the short cessa- j 
tion of the trade the atmosphere was very dry, 
until the south-easterly winds returned, when it 
became more humid ; but as we approached the 
southern limit of this S.E. wind, which may be 
considered to bear more of the character of a 
periodical wind than the trade, the atmosphere 
became altogether drier: it carried us as far as 
32° 40' S. and 96'^ 42' W., before it veered to 
the northward of east, when, after a calm, we 
had north-easterly winds and tine weather, of 
which we made g(xxi use. 

The first albatross was seen in 31|° South, 
and was flying about the brig at the same time 
with a tropic bird, which is a remarkable occur- 
rence, for I never saw the latter bird before so 
far without the tropic ; but here was one nearly 
five hundred miles to the southward of it, and 
at least three hundred leagues from the nearest 
land ; an albatross {diomedea txulam, Linn.) was 
shot, but did not measure more than nine feet 
nine inches across the tips of the wings. 

On the 25th of February we examined our ; 25. 
water, and found the casks so much damaged by 
rats, that instead of having thirteen tons we had 
only nine on board, but as this was thought to 
be sufficient for our voyage, the daily issue .was 
not reduced : on the 28th of March, however, it 
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1822 . was found necessary to make a considerable re 
Mar. 25. duction ill the allowance. 

April 15. On the 13th of April, the north-west end o 
Van Diemen’s Land came in sight, but it was 
not until the 1.5th that we entered Bass’ Strait 
by the passage between King’s and Hunter’s 
Islands. Off Cape Howe we boarded a trading 
brig belonging to Port .Jackson bound to Van 
Diemen’s Land, from which we obtained pleasing 
and satisfactory news of our friends at Sydney, 
as also the gratifying intelligence of the promo- 
tion of myself to the rank of commander, and of 
Messrs. Bedwell and Roe to that of lieutenant. 
The promotion of the latter gentleman was under 
circumstances of the most flattering nature, and 
here not only offers a most satisfactory proof of 
the approbation bestowed by the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty upon my zealous 
assistant, but precludes me from the otherwise 
pleasing task of giving my humble testimonial 
of his conduct and merits. 

Between Cape Howe and Port Jackson we 
experienced much bad weather, which delayed 
our arrival so long, that we had expended all 
our bread, and were reduced to a very small 
proportion of water: we, however, succeeded in 
25 . effecting our arrival at Sydney by the 25th, after 
an absence of 344 days. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tub Bathurst sails for England Remarks upon some errors in 
the hydrography of the south coast of Van Diemen’s Land : — 
King George the Third’s Sound: — Passage to the Cape of 
Good Hope : — Cross the Atlantic, and arrive at Plymouth Sound: 
•—Observations upon the voyages, and conclusion. 


Upon an examination of the brig’s defects, after 
our arrival at Port Jackson, her stern and 
out-water were found so defective, as to re- 
quire a considerable repair ; but from the diffi- 
culty of procuring seasoned wood, so long a time 
elapsed before it was effected, that we were not 
ready for sea until the beginning of September, 
when other delays of minor importance detained 
us until the 25th. 

At Port Jackson I found orders from the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to re- 
turn to England in the Bathurst when the sur- 
vey should be completed; but as we were in 
want of many things that the colony could 
not furnish, and as we should be detained 
until the month of February before the mon- 
soon would allow of our going upon the coast ; 
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1888. it was deemed most advantageous for the public 
Sept. 20. service to return without making another voy- 
« age. Accordingly, on the 25th of September 
we sailed from Sydney, with the intention of 
proceeding to the north through Torres’ Strait, 
and calling at the Mauritius on our way; but 
no sooner had we put to sea than a hard gale 
set in from the north, which induced me to bear 
up, and either to go round Van Diemen’s Land 
to the westward, if the wind should favour such 
a proceeding, or, by doubling the south end of 
New Zealand to make the eastern passage 
round Cape Horn. 

Oct. 6. Having reached the south-east end of Van 
Diemen’s Land on the 6th of October, and a 
fresh north-easterly wind setting in at the same 
time, I determined upon adopting the first plan ; 
and therefore proceeded round the south side of 
the island, in doing which I had an opportunity 
of verifying some observations formerly taken, 
by which it appeared, that the coast between 
Storm Bay and the South-west Cape was very 
erroneously laid down both by Captain Flinders, 
and the French expeditions under D’Entrecas- 
teaux and Baudin. 

On my voyage to Macquarie Harbour in 1819, 
I found so many errors in the bearings that were 
taken, as induced me to suspect an wiginal 
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error, and on this occasion a very considerable 
one was detected. 

When Captain Flinders passed round Van 
Diemen’s Land in the Norfolk, he obtained a 
meridional supplementary altitude of the sun to 
the soutli, his vessel being under the land, 
which made the South-west Cape in 43° 29' S. ; 
but finding the next day that his instrument was 
2* 40" in error to the north, he assigned to the 
cape a jmsition of 43° 32'. In the Introduc- 
tion to his voyage * he makes some remarks in a 
note upon the positions assigned to it by Captains 
Cook and Furneaux ; the latter officer placed it 
in 43° 39', in which I also found it to be by its 
transient bearing from the South Cape. By a 
series of bearings carried along the coast, its 
position is thirty-three miles W. 3° S. true, from 
the South Cape. 

All parts of the coast in this interval are pro- 
portionally in error as to latitude, but tolera- 
bly well placed in reference to the coast. The 
subjoined are the positions now assigned to the 
following places, vis. : 

Longitude acrorcliug to 
Latitude. Captaio Flindcn'* purvey . 

South Cape . . . 43^38' . 146^56'. 

Mewstone .... 43 46 . . 146 31 

South-west Cape . . 43 39 . . 146 12. 

* Flinders, vol.i. Introduct, p. clxxix. 
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1882 . The south-east cape of Bruny Island, Tasman’s 
Oct. 6 . Head, is also placed too much to the southward 
in Captain Flinders’s chart, as well as in that 
of Baudin. From the Mennaid it was set in a line 
with the south-east cape, on the bearing of N. 
56° E. (the vessel’s head being to the eastward); 
and on this occasion (the brig’s head being to 
the westward) it bore, when in the same line, 
N. 53° E. The variation in the latter case was 
9°E., but in the former no more than 6° was 
allowed, and Captain Flinders found even 4° 
sufficient. 

I passed outside the Mewstone, and took its 
bearing as it came on with the points of the 
land between the south-west and the south-east 
capes, by which I satisfied myself beyond a 
doubt of the correctness of my observations, and 
of the error into which Captain Flinders had 
fallen, and which must either be attributed to 
the imperfection of his instrument, or to his 
reading off the altitude 10' in error ; and as 
there is just that difference between it and the 
position assigned by Captain Furneaux, which 
is also confirmed by my observation, the proba- 
bility is in favour of the last conjecture. 

After leaving the coast of Van Diemen’s Land 
we had much damp, unwholesome weather, and 
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a succession of heavy westerly gales, in which issa. 
the brig was occasionally much pressed ; and it Oct. s. 
was not until the 8th of November that we made Nov. s. 
Bald Island, which is to the eastward of King 
George’s Sound. We were now much in need 
of a place to caulk the bends, as well as to 
repair some temporary damage to the rigging, 
and complete our wood and water. I therefore 
seized the opportunity of our being near the 
sound, and, steering into it, anchored off the 
sandy bay within Seal Island, and immediate- 
ly commenced operations. We were, however, 
much delayed by hard westerly gales, which 
not only prevented the carpenter’s caulking, but 
also delayed our watering, since the boat could 
not pull to the shore ; but as the anchorage was 
well sheltered, we suffered no further inconveni- 
ence than the delay. 

A few days after our arrival, we were sur- 
prised by the appearance of a strange vessel 
beating into the sound; she proved to be an 
American schooner on a sealing voyage, and was 
coming in for the purpose of careening and clean- 
ing the vessel’s bottom in Oyster Harbour. The 
natives also made their appearance, and some of 
them being our old friends, inunediately recog- 
nised us. 

As there was no wood convenient to our an- 
Voi,. II. Q 
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1822. chorage, I moved the vessel to the entrance of 

Not. & Princess Royal Harbour, near the northern head 
of which, at the south end of the long sandy 
beach, the trees were growing in abundance 
close to the beach: it was at this place also that 
Captain Flinders obtained his wood ; and, ex- 
cepting the entrance of Oyster Harbour, it is the 
most convenient place in the whole sound. 

Whilst at this last anchorage, we were visited 
by the natives, many of them strangers; they 
were accompanied by our old friend Cool-bin, 
the native that, upon our former visit, was so 
noisy in explaining to his companions the ef- 
fect of the shot that was fired. On one oc- 
casion, when they wore on board, an immense 
shark was hooked, but broke the hook and 
escaped, which was a great disappointment to 
them, for they evidently anticipated a luxuri- 
ous meal. After this they went on shore, when 
the breeze blew so fresh as to make some sea- 
sick, very much to the amusement of those 
who did not suffer, particularly one of the older 
men. On this occasion the nmnes of several of 
the natives were obtained, which have been in- 
serted with a few additional words at the end of 
the list obtained from them during our former 
visit *. Our friend Jack did not make his ap- 


• See vol. ii, p. UA, et seq. 
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ranee, nor did the natives at all seem to 
understand for whom we were enquiring. Nov. s 

As soon as our wood was completed, the brig 
was moved to an anchorage off the watering bay, 
which proved a more convenient place than un- 
der Seal Island, as it was better sheltered and 
nearer to the watering-place. After riding out a 
heavy gale from the westward at single anchor, 
without any accident, and as soon as our water 
was completed, wc again anchored for a day 
under Seal Island, but were obliged to make 
two attempts before we succeeded in getting out 
to sea. 

Whilst at the anchorage off Princess Royal 
Harbour, I went to Oyster Harbour to procure 
flowering specimens of a tree which had hitlierto 
been a subject of much curiosity to botanists : at 
our former visits the season was too far ad- 
vanced ; and Mr. Brown was equally unfortu- 
nate. The plant resembles xanthoirhwa, both in 
its trunk and leaves, but bears its flower in a 
very different manner ; for, instead of throwing 
out one long flower scape, it produces eighteen 
or twenty short stalks, each terminated by an 
oval head of flowers. I recollected having seen 
a large grove of these trees growing at a short 
distance from the outer beach on the east side of 
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the entrance of the harbour; and on going there, 
found the decayed flowers and seeds sufficiently 
perfect to throw a considerable light upon this 
singular plant*; several were procured, and 
brought to England. A drawing of this tree is 
given in the view of King George’s Sound, in 
Captain Flinders’s account of the Investigator’s 
voyage f. In the list of the plants collected 
by me upon this occasion, was a splendid spe- 
cies of anigosanthus, which proved to be quite 
new, and had escaped the observation both of 
Mr. Brown and of Mr. Cunningham. Living 
plants of various genera were also procured: 
among which were several of the remarkable 
cepkilotus folliailaris, (Brown,) which, however 
alone survived the voyage, and are now growing 
in the royal gardens at Kew. 

Having effected our departure from King 
George’s Sound, we proceeded on our way to- 
wards Simon’s Bay at the Cape of Good Hope, 
which we reached on the 14th of January, after 


* More perfect specimens were afterwards collected by Mr. 
.Baxter, and sent, through Mr. Henchman his employer, to iny 
friend Mr, Brown, the original discoverer of the tree in Captain 
Flinders’s voyage, and tlie author of the paper in the appendix 
at the end of the volume relating to it. 


t Flinders, vol. i.p. 60. . 
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a passage of forty-six days without encountering 
a gale of wind, or the occurrence of any event 
worth recording. 

We left Simon’s Bay on the 9th of February, 
and after touching at St. Helena, and Ascension, 
crossed the line in 22° 0' W ; and, on the 7th of 
April, made the Island of Flores, one of the 
Azores. On the same morning we fell in with 
two French men of war, a frigate and a corvette, 
who bore down, but, upon shewing our colours, 
hauled their wind, and resumed their course 
without communicating with us. Between this 
and the Channel we were delayed by a suc- 
cession of northerly winds. The Lizard Lights 
wore made in the night of the 22d of April, 
and the following day we ancliored in Ply- 
mouth Sound ; after an absence of more than six 
years. 

It may not be considered irrelevant here to 
make a few brief observations upon what has 
been effected by these voyages, and what yet 
remains to be done upon the northern coasts of 
Australia. Beginning with the north-eastern 
coast, I have been enabled to lay down a very 
safe and convenient track for vessels bound 
through Torres’ Strait, and to delineate the 
coast line between Cape Hillsborough, in 20° 
54' S., and Cape York, the north extremity of 
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New South Wales ; a distance of six hundred 
and ninety miles. As my instructions did not 
authorize my delaying to examine any part of 
this coast, I could not penetrate into the many 
numerous and extensive openings that presented 
themselves in this space; particularly in the 
neighbourhoods of Capes Gloucester, Upstart, 
and Cleveland ; where the intersected and broken 
appearances of the hills at the back are matters 
of interesting inquiry and research. 

My instructions at first confined me between 
Cape Arnhem and the North-west Cape, but 
were subsequently extended to the western coast. 
The examination of the northern and part of the 
north-western coasts, from Wessel Islands to 
Port George the Fourth, a distance of seven 
hundred and ninety miles, has been carefully 
made, and, with a few exceptions, every opening 
has been explored. Those parts in this inter- 
val that yet require c.xamination are some inlets 
on the south side of Clarence Strait, and one 
of more considerable size to the eastward of 
Cambridge Gulf, trending in to the south-east: 
otherways, the coast comprised within these 
limits has been sufficiently examined for all 
the purposes of navigation. 

The coast also between the North-west Cape 
and Depuch Island, containing two hundred and 
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twenty miles, has also been sufficiently explored ; 
but between the latter island and Port George 
the Fourth, a distance of five hundred and ten 
miles, it yet remains almost unknown. The 
land that is laid down is nothing more than an 
archipelago of islands fronting the main land, 
the situation of which is quite uncertain. Our 
examinations of these islands were carried on as 
far as Cape Villaret, but between that and De- 
puch Island the coast has only been seen by the 
French, who merely occasionally saw small de- 
tached portions of it. At present, however, all 
is conjecture ; but the space is of considerable 
extent, and if there is an opening into the in- 
terior of New Holland, it is in the vicinity of this 
part. Off the Buccaneer’s Archipelago, the tides 
arc strong, and rise to the height of thirty-six 
feet. Whatever may exist behind these islands, 
which we were prevented by our poverty in am 
chors and other circumstances from exploring, 
there are certainly some openings of importance; 
and it is not at all improbable that there may 
be a communication at this part with the interior 
for a considerable distance from the coast. 

The examination of the western coast was per- 
formed during an almost continued gale of wind, 
so that we had no opportunity of making any 
very careful observation upon its shores, 'Riere 
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can, however, be very little more worth knowing 
of them, as I apprehend the difficulty of landing 
is too great ever to expect to gain much infor- 
mation; for it is only in Shark’s Bay that a 
vessel can anchor with safety. 

With respect to the subjects of natural history 
that have been procured upon the voyage, it is 
much to be lamented that the small size of the 
vessel, and our constant professional duties, 
prevented my extending them. Of quadrupeds 
we saw but few. Birds were very numerous, 
but the operation of skinning and preserving 
them would have taken up more time than could 
be afforded. A few insects, some shells, and 
a small series of specimens of the geology of 
the parts wo landed at, were among the only 
things obtained, excepting the extensive and 
valuable collection of plants formed by Mr. Cun- 
ningham, which are now in the possession of 
Mr. Alton, of the Royal Gardens at Kew ; for 
which establishment it would seem that they 
were solely procured. It was in fact the only 
department of natural history in which any pains 
were taken, and for which every assistance was 
rendered. A small herbarium was, however, 
collected by me, containing nearly five hundred 
species: they are in the possession of my re- 
spected friend Aylmer B. Lambert, Esq., whose 
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scientific attainments in the field of botany are 
well and widely known. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the few subjects offered to the 
scientific world in the appendix through the kind- 
ness of my friends, will not be thought un- 
interesting or unimportant; and that they will 
serve to shew how very desirable it is to in- 
crease the comparatively slender knowledge that 
we possess of this extensive country, which in 
this respect might still with propriety retain its 
ancient name of Terra Australis Incognita. 

Whilst this sheet was going through the press, 
accounts were received at the Admiralty from 
Captain J. G. Bremer, C.B. of H. M. Ship 
Tamar, who was despatched by the government 
in the early part of last year, (1824,) to take 
possession of Arnhem’s Land, upon the north 
coast of the continent, and to form an establish- 
ment upon the most eligible spot that could be 
found for a mercantile dep6t. Of the proceedings 
of this expedition, the following particulars have 
been communicated to me by Lieutenant J. S. 
Roe, my former companion and assistant, who 
was appointed lieutenant of the Tamar upon her 
being destined for that service; and which, as 
the sequel of the voyage I have been describing, 
cannot be deemed irrelevant or uninteresting, 
since the place fixed upon by Captain Bremer 
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was discovered during the early part of the said 
voyage*. 

The Tamar arrived at Port Jackson, on the 
28th of July, 1824 ; when every facility was ren- 
dered by the colonial government, to further the 
object in view. The expedition sailed thence in 
less than a month, witli a detachment of the 3d 
regiment, and forty-five convicts, in addition to 
the party of Royal Marines that had been em- 
barked before the Tamar left England. The esta- 
blishment was placed under the command of Cap- 
tain Barlow, of the 3d regiment. A merchant 
ship, the Countess of Harcourt, was taken up to 
convey the stores and provisions, and the Lady 
Nelson, colonial brig, was also placed at the 
disposal of the commandant. 

Lieutenant Roe, in describing this voyage to 
me, writes : — “ We had a very favourable pas- 
sage to the northward, and in less than three 
weeks cleared Torres’ Strait by the route you 
recommended to Captain Bremer, without en- 
countering any accident. We nevertheless saw 
several shoals that, in our former voyages in the 
Mermaid and Bathurst, were not noticed; by 
reason of the greater altitude of the Tamar’s 
mast-head affording a much more extensive view 


’i' Vol. i. p» 109. 
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on either side of our course.” The particulars 
of these discoveries of Lieutenant Roe are given 
in the Appendix, under the description of the 
North-East Coast, in the order in which they 
occur. 

Having cleared Torres’ Strait, the Tamar an- 
chored in Port Essington. Lieutenant Roe then 
says, “ Having brought the ship to anchor off' 
Table Point in Port Essington, all the boats 
wore hoisted out and the marines landed, when, 
an union-jack being fixed upon a conspicuous 
tree near the extremity of the point, formal pos- 
session was taken of the north coast of Australia, 
bcitweim the meridians of 129° and 136° East of 
Greenwich. The marines fired three volleys, 
and the Tamar a royal salute, upon the oc- 
casion. 

” Our first object being to find water, parties 
wore despatched in various directions for that 
purpose ; but after traversing many miles of 
country, and coasting a great deal of the port, 
only one place was discovered (the low sandy 
east point of entrance to Inner Harbour), where 
any was to be procured, and it was then only 
obtained by digging deep holes in the sand. A 
large Malay encampment had recently removed 
from this spot, leaving their fire-places and tem- 
porary couches, and large piles of fire-wood to 
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season, in readiness for their next visit. No 
natives were seen, not even at our old place 
in Knockers Bay. The adjoining country was 
found to be very good forest land, well tim- 
bered, but parched with drought, which was by 
no means in favour of our views. Having buried 
a sealed bottle upon the sandy point, containing 
an account of our proceedings, we named it 
Point Record*, and sailed at the expiration of 
two days for Apsley Strait. 

“ Light winds retarded our arrival off Cape 
Van Diemen until the 24th, and it was not before 
the 26th that we brought up close to Luxmoore 
Head, in St. Asaph Bay. Possession was here 
taken in a simitar manner and with the same 
forms as at Port Essington, and we commenced 
a strict search for water in every direction in 
the neighbourhood of the head, which appeared 
so desirable and commanding a position, that it 
was with great reluctance we eventually gave 
up all idea of settling there, on not finding fresh 
water in, its neighbourhood. 

“ At the expiration of five or six days a small 
river and plenty of water was discovered on 
Melville Island abreast of Harris’ Island ; and an 
eligible situation for the intended new settlement 

* Point Record is the low sandy point on the left of the picture, 
in the view of Port Essington. — Vol. i. p. S6. 
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being discovered near it, the ships were re- 
moved thither on the 2d of October, and parties 
landed to commence immediate operations with 
the axe and saw. The projection of land fixed 
upon for the site of a town, was named after the 
commandant (Captain Barlow). The cove, in 
which the ships were at anchor, was named King’s 
Cove by Captain Bremer, after yourself, as the 
original discoverer of the strait; and that part 
of Apsley Strait, between Luxmoore Head and 
Harris’ Island*, received the name of Port 
Cockburn, in honour of Vice Admiral Sir George 
Cockburn, G.C.B., one of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty. 

“ All disposable hands being employed on 
shore in clearing Point Barlow of wood and other 
impediments, we were speedily enabled to com- 
mence the erection of a fort, seventy-five yards 
in Ifength by fifty wide ; to be built of the trunks 
of the felled trees, and to be surrounded by a 
ditch ten feet wide and deep. On the memorable 
21st of October, oii,* quarter-deck guns were 
lauded and mounted, the colours were hoisted 

* Harris Island was named by me after iny friend John Harris, 
Esq., formerly surgfcon of the 10!8d Regiment, who has served so 
long and so faithfully in various offices under tlie government of 
New South Wales. 
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for the first time, and the work was named Fort 
Dundas, under a royal salute from itself. 

“ From this time the place began to assume the 
appearanoc of a fortified village ; quarters were 
constructed within the walls of the fort for the 
accommodation of the officers belonging to the 
establishment, and about thirty huts of various 
kinds were erected, and thatched with rushes 
for the soldiers and convicts. A deep well was 
sunk near the fort ; a good substantial wharf ran 
out into the water ; and, as soon as a commis- 
sariat storehouse was finished, all the provisions 
were landed from the Countess of Harcourt and 
secured there. 

“ The soil in the neighbourhood of the settle- 
ment being exceedingly good, gardens were 
cleared and laid out, and soon produced all 
kinds of vegetables. In our stock we were 
rather unfortunate, for of six sheep that were 
landed for the purpose of breeding, five died, 
supposed from the effect produced by eating some 
pernicious herb in the woods : pigs, ducks, and 
fowls seemed, however, in a fair way of doing 
well, and had increased considerably since they 
were landed ; but great inconvenience was ex- 
perienced for want of some horses or draught 
oxen, which would not only have materially ex- 
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pedited the work in hand, but would have spared 
the men much laborious fatigue and exposure 
to the effects of a vertical sun: all difficulties 
and obstacles were, however, met and over- 
come with the greatest zeal and perseverance, 
and the works proceeded with such spirit and 
alacrity, that we were enabled to sail for Bom- 
bay on the I3th of November, without expo- 
sing the new settlement either to the jealousy 
of the Malays, or the mischievous attack of the 
natives. No traces of the former people were 
observed at this place, nor any of the trepang, 
that would be their sole inducement for visiting 
it. Not one native made his appearance before 
the early part of November, when, as if by 
signal, a party of about eighteen on each shore 
communicated with us on the same day, and 
were very friendly, although exceedingly sus- 
picious and timid. They would not venture 
within the line of the outer hut, and always 
came armed, but laid aside their spears and 
clubs whenever friendly signs were made. On 
the second day of their visit, I was greatly asto- 
nished to see amongst them a young man of 
about twenty years of age, not darker in colour 
than a Chinese, but with perfect Malay features, 
and like all the rest, entirely naked: he had 
daubed himself all over with soot and grease, to 
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appear like the others, but the difiference was 
plainly perceptible. On perceiving that he was 
the object of our conversation, a certain arch- 
ness and lively expression came over his coun- 
tenance, which a native Australian would have 
strained his features in vain to have produced : 
The natives appeared to be very fond of him. 
It seems probable that he must have been kid- 
napped when very young, or found while astray 
in the woods*. 

“ These Indians made repeated signs for hatch- 
ets, which they called padcd-puacd, and although 
they had stolen two or three on their first appear- 
ance, it was considered desirable to gain their 
good will by giving them more, and three were 
accordingly presented to individuals among them 
who appeared to be in authority. They were 
of course much pleased, but the next day se- 
veral axes, knives, and sickles were taken by 
force from men employed outside tlie settlement, 
upon which they were made to understand, that 
until these articles were restored no more would 
be given. This arrangement being persevered 


♦ At our visit to this place in 1818, and during our communi- 
cation with the natives, a boy of the above description was no- 
ticed among them ; he \vas brought down upon the shoulders of 
one of the Indians, in which position he is represented in the 
view. See vol. i. p. 112. 
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in by us, they determined upon seizing these 
implements on every occasion that presented 
itself ; so that it was found necessary to protect 
our working parties in the woods by a guard; 
the result of which was, that the natives threw 
their spears whenever resistance was offered, 
and the guard was obliged to fire upon the 
aggressors. 

“ Open acts of hostility having now been com- 
mitted, and the natives increasing daily in num- 
bers to upwards of one hundred round the set- 
tlement, a good look-out was kept upon them ; 
but not sufficiently to prevent about sixty 
of them surprising five of the marines in a 
swamp cutting rushes, and throwing their spears 
amongst them ; their salute was immediately re- 
turned, and they disappeared without any da- 
mage having been done on either side ; at the 
same minute, however, reports of musquetry 
were heard at our watering-place and garden, 
and proved to be in repelling an attack that 
about fortv natives had made upon our jolly boat 
watering and two men cutting grass. One of 
the natives was shot dead at ten yards’ distance, 
while in the act of throwing his spear ; and our 
people thought that several others were wounded, 
as they disappeared making most strange noises, 
and have not been near us since. One of the 

VoL. ii. It 
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spears thrown upon the last occasion had sixteen 
barbs to it, but, in general, they were merely 
scraped to a sharp point, without even one 
barb, and were not thrown with any thing like 
precision or good aim, which accounts for none 
of their weapons having taken effect, although 
discharged af our people at the distance only of 
a few yards.” 

Soon after this the Tamar left Fort Dundas 
for the India station, and despatched the Countess 
of Harcourt upon her ulterior destination. The 
settlement was left in a very forward state, and 
consisted altogether of one hundred and twenty- 
six individuals, of whom there were three or 
four women, and forty-five convicts ; the remain- 
der were composed of detachments of the 3d 
regiment (the Buffs) and of the marines, the 
latter under the command of Lieutenant William- 
son. The Lady Nelson was left with Com- 
mandant Barlow. 

Such is the state of the settlement of Fort 
Pandas, which at some future time must become 
a place of considerable consequence the eastern 
world. The soil and climate of Melville and 
Bathurst Islands are capable of growing all the 
valuable productions of the East, particularly 
spices, and many other equally important articles 
of trade; it is conveniently placed for tlie pro* 
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tection of ships passing to our Indian possessions 
from Port Jackson, and admirably situated for 
the purposes of mercantile speculation. 

Such, then, are the first fruits of the voyages I 
have had the honour to direct. Much, however, 
of the coast yet remains to be examined ; and 
although, for the general purposes of navigation, 
it has been quite sufficiently explored, yet there 
are many spaces upon the chart left blank, that 
would be highly interesting to examine, and 
really important to know. We have but a slight 
knowledge also of the natural history of the conti- 
nent ; slight, however, as it is, no country has ever 
produced a more extraordinary assemblage of 
indigenous productions ; — no country has proved 
richer than Australia in every branch of natural 
history ; and it has, besides, this advantage, that 
as the greater part is yet entirely unknown, so 
much the more does it excite the interest of the 
geographer and naturalist. 

The examination of its vast interior can only 
be performed by degrees; want of navigable 
rivers will naturally impede such a task, but all 
these difficulties will be gradually overcome by 
the indefatigable zeal of our countrymen, of 
whose researches in all parts of the world the 
present times teem with such numerous ex- 
amples. 
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A. 

Previously to entering into the detail of the following 
coast-dircctions, in which it has been attempted, for the 
sake of a more easy reference, to collect all the nautical 
information under one general head, it may be ptoper to 
premise, that Captain Flinders, in the account of his voy* 
age*, has given two very useful chapters upon the winds 
and weather that may be experienced upon the various 
coasts of this continent; as well as information respecting its 
general navigation, and particular sailing-directions for the 
outer passage from Port Jackson through Torres’ Strait, 
by entering the reefs at Murray’s Island. From these 
chapters Captain Horsburgh has arranged, in his valuable 
work on the Hydrography (^^c. of the Indian Ocean, a set of 
sailing-directions, and other nautical information t, that will 
be found useful for the navigation of the southern and 
eastern coasts of this continent. 

♦ Vol. i. book 1. ch. xr., and vol. ii. book 2. ch. xi. 

t Horsburgh’s Indian Directory j vol.ii. pp. 493, 515. 
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SECTION L 

OF THE WINDS AND CURRENTS, AND DESCRIPTION OF 
THE PORTS, ISLANDS, AND COAST BETWEEN 
PORT JACKSON AND BREAKSEA SPIT. 

A. Tue south-east trade cannot be said to blow home upon 
Scc^n L coast of New South Wales, which lies be- 

East tween Breaksea Spit and Port Jackson, except during the 
summer months, when winds from that quarter prevail, and 
often blow very hard ; they arc then accompanied by heavy 
rains, and very thick weather: generally, however, from 
October to April, they assume the character of a sea-breeze, 
and, excepting during their suspension by south-easterly or 
westerly gales, arc very regular. In the month of December 
strong south-easterly gales are not uncommon ; and in Fe- 
bruary and March they are very frequent. 

In the month of December, hot winds from the N.W. will 
sometimes last for two or three days, and are almost always 
suddenly terminated by a gust of wind from the southward. 
The most prevailing winds, during all seasons, arc from the 
south, and are probably oftener from the eastward of that 
point than from the westward. The current always sets to 
the southward, and has been found by us, on several occa- 
sions, to set the strongest during a S.E. gale. The general 
course of the current is in the direction of the coast, but 
this is not constant ; for, between Port Stevens and to the 
southward of Port Jackson, it sometimes sets in towards it. 
In a gale from the S.E., in the month of December, 1820 , it 
must have been setting as much to the westward as S.W. 
This should be attended to, particularly in south-easterly 
gales, and an offing preserved to provide against the wipd’s 
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veering to E.S.E. and E.b.S., which is often the case; and A. 

tlien the current, setting upon the weather-bow, will place 

the vessel, in a dark night, in considerable danger. The E. Coast. 

rate of the current is generally about one mile per hour, 

but it sometimes, though rarely, runs at the rate of nearly 

three knots. 

To the eastward, in the space between New South Wales 
and New Caledonia, the current sets to the N.W., which 
carries a great body of water into the bight between the 
former and New Guinea ; but, as Torres’ Strait offers but a 
very inconsiderable outlet, the stream is turned, and sets to 
the southward until it gradually joins the easterly current, 
which, from the prevalence of westerly winds, is constantly 
running between Van Diemen’s Land and Cape Horn. 

The tides in this interval arc of little consequence, and in 
few places rise higher than six feet at the springs, excepting 
where they are affected by local circumstances. 

Tlicre are but few places of shelter upon the east coast, 
between Port Jackson and Breaksea Spit: Captain Flinders 
points out Broken Bay, Port Hunter for small craft, Port 
Stephens, Shoal Bay for vessels not exceeding fifty tons, 
and Glass House (Moreton) Bay. There are, however, other 
anchorages that might be resorted to in the event of being 
thrown upon a lee shore, which are equally good with Port 
Hunter, Shoal Bay, and Glass House Bay. 

There is an anchorage behind Black Head to the north of 
Point Stevens, which Lieutenant Oxley discovered to be an 
island; Port Macquarje also affords shelter for small ves- 
sels; and, on the north side of Smoky Cape, there is good 
shelter from southerly or south-easterly winds : but the 
whole of these, excepting Broken Bay, arc only attainable 
by small vessels. A large ship must keep an offing ; and, 
as the coast is not at all indented, the wind must blow very 
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PORT JACKSON. — ^The Light-house, or Maccjuarie Tow- 
er, is in latitude 33^51' IP' South, and longitude 4' 29"*8 
East of Sir Thomas Brisbane’s Observatory at Sydney, or 
151^ 19' 45" East of Greenwich. It is a revolving light, 
and may be seen at the distance of ten leagues. The Inner 
South Head bears from it N, 20° W.*, and is distant about 
two thousand five hundred yards. The North Head bears from 
the Inner South Head N. 53° E. by compass, about two thou- 
sand four hundred and forty yards ; and the narrowest part 
of the entrance, which is between the Inner North and South 
Heads, is a little more than eight hundred yards, so that 
there is abundance of room to work in should the wind blow 
out of the Port. On arriving off the light-house, steer iti 
between the North and South Heads until you arc past the line 
of bearing of the Outer North, and the Inner South Heads: 
then haul round the latter, but avoid a reef of rocks that 
extends for two hundred yards off the point, and steer for 
Middle Head, a projecting cliff at the bottom of the bay, 
until the harbour opens round the Inner South Head ; you 
may then pass on either side of the Sow and Pigs ; but the 
eastern channel, although the narrowest, is perhaps the best; 
but this, in a great measure, depends upon the direction of 
the wind. The eastern channel is the deepest. The Sow 
and Pigs, or Middle Ground, is the only danger in Port 
Jackson -it is a bank of sand and rocks, of about eight 
hundred yards in length, by about three hundred and fifty in 

♦ All the bearings that are used in these directions are by com- 
pass, unless when otherwise described. 


hard, and the ship sail very badly, to be placed in danger. 
Wide Bay, however, is a very good port, and affords a safe 
and secure shelter ; the anchorage being protected by a reef 
which fronts it. 
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breadth : its length being in the direction of the harbour ; a A. 
very small portion of it is dry, and consists of a few rocks, ^c^I. 
upon which the sea almost always breaks ,* they are situated E- Coast* 
upon the outer end of the shoal, and are in the line of bear- 
ing of the Outer North and the Inner South Heads. The 
south-western tail of the bank is chiefly of sand, with rocks 
scattered about it; but, on the greater portion of it, there is 
twelve feet water; it gradually deepens to three and a 
quarter fathoms, which is beyond the rocky limits of the 
shoal. To sail through the Western Channel, which is from 
one-third to half a mile wide, steer towards George’s Mead, 
a high rocky head, about three-quarters of a mile above 
Middle Head, keeping it in sight upon the larboard bow, 
and the sea horizon open between the points of entrance, 
until you are within the line of bearing between a small 
sandy beach on the western shore and Green Point; the 
latter is a grassy mound, the south head of Camp Cove. 

Then steer for George’s Head, and gradually round it : when 
you have past the line of bearing between it and Green 
Point, and opened the sandy beach of Watson’s Bay, steer 
boldly up the harbour. In rounding Point Bradley, there is 
a rocky shelf that runs off the point for perhaps one hundred 
yards. Pass on either side of Pinch-gut Island, and, in 
hauling into Sydney Cove, avoid a rocky reef that extends 
off Point Bennilong for rather more than two liundred yards 
into the sea. 

To sail through the Eastern Channel, or to the eastward 
of the Sow and Pigs, — haul round the Inner South Head until 
the summit of the Inner North Head is in a line with the 
inner trend of the former, bearing by compass N. E. ; 
then steer S.S.W. until you have passed Green Point, when 
the course may be directed at pleasure up the harbour. 

In turning to windward, go no nearer to the Sow and Pigs 
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A. than three and a quarter fathoms, unless your vessel is 
small; nor within two hundred yards of the shore, for aU 
E. Coast, though it is bold in most parts close to, yet there are some 
few straggling rocks off the south point of Watson’s Buy, 
and also some round Shark’s Island. There is good an- 
chorage in all parts of the harbour, when within Middle and 
the South Heads. There is also anchorage in North Har- 
bour, but not to be recommended, for the swell sometimes 
rolls into the mouth of the harbour ; no swell can, how- 
ever, allect the anchorage between Middle Head and the 
Sow and Pigs. 

SYDNEY COVE is nearly half a mile deep, and four 
hundred yards wide, and will contain more than twenty 
ships swinging at their moorings. The shores are bold to, 
and, excepting the rocky shoals that extend off Point Ben- 
nilong and Point Dawes, ships may approach very near. 

On the eastern side of the cove is a convenient place for 
heaving down : it belongs to the government, but merchant 
ships may use it, by paying a small sum according to the 
length of time it is engaged. Wood and water arc easily 
obtained from the north shore of the port ; the former 
may be cut close to the beach ; the latter is collected in 
tanks, and, excepting during a very dry season, is always 
abundant. 

The tide rises occasionally at the springs as much as 
eight feet, but six feet is the general rise ; it is high water 
at Sydney Cove at half past eight o'clock, but at the heads, 
it precedes this time by a quarter of an hour. The variation 
of the magnetic needle observed on shore by Lieutenant Roe 
at Sydney cove in 1822, to be 8® 42' East, 
at Garden Island . .96 East, 

at Camp Cove . . 9 42 East. 
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As all navigators are, or ought to be, supplied with Cap- A. 
tain Horsburgh’s Indian Directory, it has not been thought 
necessary to descant further upon the nature of the winds Coast, 
and currents of the east coast ; since this subject has been 
so fully treated upon, in the above valuable book, in the 
section that commences at page 501. 

Captain Horsburgh has also described the entrance of 
Botany Bay at page 502, and of Broken Bay, at page 505. 

According to Lieutenant Jeffreys, ll.N., who commanded the 
hired armed transport Kangaroo, the latter harbour has a 
bar stretching across from the south to the north head, on 
which there is not less than five fathoms water. 

PORT HUNTER is situated fifty-nine miles N. 22° E. 

(true,) from the entrance of Port Jackson. There is a light- 
house at its southern entrance, and pilots are established 
who come off to vessels that arrive. The entrance is round 
the Nobby (latitude 32° 56 \ longitude 151° 43 J')t insu- 
lated rock ; anti the passage is indicated by keeping two 
lights, that are placed at a distance from each other at the 
wharf, in a line ; the anchorage is about two hundred yards 
iVoni the wharf in three fathoms. I’he shoals on the west 
side are dangerous, and several vessels have been wrecked 
upon them in going in. The above information is from a 
plan drawn by Lieutenant Jeffreys, in the Hydrographical 
Office at the Admiralty; it was drawn in the year 1816; 
since which a portion of the labour of the convicts has been 
employed in building a breakwater, or pier, from the south • 
entrance to the Nobby Rock, which will tend to direct the 
stream of tide through the channel, — and also protect it 
Irom the surf and swell, which, during a south-east gale, 
must render the harbour of dangerous access. The town 
was formerly called King’s Town, but it has since been 
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A. changed to that of New Castle, and the appellation of the 
Sect, h Coal River has partly superseded the more legitimate name 
E. Coast, of Port Hunter. 

PORT STEPHENS is easy to enter, but not to sail from, 
unless the wind is fair, on account of the shoals that are 
near its entrance. Point Stephens is in latitude 32® 46^', 
longitude 152® 9' 45'\ 

BLACK HEAD is an island, behind which there is very 
good anchorage ; the head is in latitude 32® 38' 20^'. Between 
Black Head, and the hills called the Brothers,, are Wal- 
lis’s Lake, in latitude 32® IL 50", Haurinoton’s Lake, in 
32® O', and Farquhar’s Lake, in latitude 31® 54'; they 
were discovered by Lieutenant Oxley on his return from his 
land journey in 1819; they have all shoal entrances, and are 
merely the outlets of extensive lagoons, which receive the 
streams from the hills, and occupy a considerable space be- 
tween the coast and the mountains. 

In latitude 31® 47' 50", and at the distance of two miles 
and a quarter from the shore, is a dangerous reef, on which 
the sea constantly breaks ; it was named by Lieutenant 
Oxley, who discovered it, the Mermaid’s Reef; it is about 
a quarter of a mile in extent, and bears S. 85® E. from the 
South Brother ; a small detached portion of the reef is se- 
parated from the principal rock, within which there aji- 
peared to be a narrow navigable channel. A quarter of a 
mile without the latter we found sixteen fathoms water. 
Round the point under the North Brother Hill, is CAMDEN 
HAVEN, the particulars respecting its entrance (in latitude 
31® 41', longitude 152®) are not yet known, but it is 
supposed to be very shoal. 
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PORT MACQUARIE is the embouchure of the River 
Hastings ; its entrance is about two miles and two-thirds to Se^I, 
the N.N.W. of Tacking Point. It is a bar harbour, and, like Coast. 
Port Hunter, is of dangerous access, oil account of the banks 
of sand that project from the low nortli sandy point of en- 
trance, on which the sea breaks and forms sand rollers; 
these however serve to indicate the edge of the channel, 
which is about ninety yards wide. The south shore extends 
In a N.N.W. direction from Tacking Point to Green Mound, 

(a remarkable conical shaped hillock,) whence the south 
shore of the entrance trends in nearly a west direction to the 
narrow entrance opposite Pelican Point. 

Between Green Mound and the next projection the bar 
stretches across towards the sand rollers, and is about one 
hundred and twenty yards in extent. 

The deepest channel over it is within thirty yards of two 
sunken rocks, the outermost of which bears from Green 
Mound N. 45° W. (true), or N. 55° W., nine hundred 
yards. When Green Mound Point and the next point to 
the southward of it are in a line, you are within a few yards 
of the shoalest part of the bar. After passing the bar, 
there are from two to four fathoms water. Since the exa- 
iniautioiiof this harbour, a penal settlement has been formed, 
and a pilot appointed to conduct vessels in and out. Off 
the entrance is a high rocky islet, the Nobby, within which 
the channel is shoal and dangerous to pass. There is good 
-iiichorage in four, five, or six fathoms, about half a mile out- 
side of the bar, on a bank of sand, which gradually deepens 
for three miles to fourteen fathoms, upon any part cf which 
a vessel may anchor to await high water. 

Latitude of its entrance 31° 25^ 32" S. 

Longitude lo2 57 25 E, 

Variation of the compass 10 11 0 E, 
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High water at full and change 8h 56' 

Tide rises four to five feet. 

The south-east trend of SMOKY CAPE is in latitude 30^55' 
40", longitude 153° 4' 30" 

TRIAL BAY, so named by Lieutenant Oxley, who an- 
chored in it on a second expedition to examine Port Mac- 
quarie previous to its being settled, is a convenient roadstead 
during southerly winds : it is situated on the north side of 
Smoky Cape, and affords an anchorage in three fathoms, 
protected from the sea as far as N.E.b.E. Fresh water may 
be procured from a stream that runs over the beach. Four 
miles to the north of Smoky Cape is an inlet having a bar 
harbour, on which there is but eight feet water. 

SHOAL BAY is the next harbour to the northward : the 
following description of it is from Captain Flinders, (Flinders’ 
Terra Australis, Introduction, cxcv.) 

“ On the south side of the entrance, which is the deepest, 
there is ten feet at low water ; and within side the depth is 
from two to four fathoms, in a channel near the south shore: 
the rest of the bay is mostly occupied by shoals, over which 
boats can scarcely pass when the tide is out. High water 
appeared to take place about seven hours after the moon’s 
passage ; at which time a ship not drawing more than four- 
teen feet, might venture in, if severely pressed. Shoal Bay 
is difficult to be found except by its latitude, which is 29° 
2G§', but there is on the low land about four leagues to the 
southward, a small hill somewhat peaked, which may serve 
as a mark to vessels coming from that direction." 

Cape Byrox, in latitude 28° 38' 10", longitude 153° 37' 
20". Mount Warning is in latitude 28° 24', longitude 
153° 12'. 
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THE TWEED is a river coinmunicaling with the sea by a A. 
bar, on which there is twelve feet water, it is situated about 
a mile and a half to the north of a small island off Point ( oast. 
Danger, which lies in latitude 28° 8'. 

In latitude 28° there is a communication with the inlet at 
the south side of Moreton Bay, insulating the land whose 
north extremity is Point Lookout. The entrance of this 
inlet is shoal and only passable for boats. 

MORETON BAY*. In addition to the account of this 
bay by Captain Flinders f, Lieutenant Oxley has lately dis- 
eovered the Brisbane, a very line fresh water riv(*r that 
falls into it in 27° 25' latitude, abreast of the strait between 
Moreton Island and Point Lookout. 

WIDE BAY, the entrance of which is in latitude 2.0° 49', 
was ('xainined by Mr. Edwardson, the master of one of the 
government colonial vessels ; lie found it to be a good port, 
liaving in its entrance a channel of not less than three fa- 
thoms deep ; and to communicate with Hervey’s Bay, thus 
making an island of the Gretit Sandy Peninsula. 

INDIAN HEAD is in latitude 25° 1', and longitude 

153 ° 23 '. 

♦ Tin’s bay was originally called Glass House Bay, in allusion to 
the niiioe given by (’aptain Cook to three remarkable glass house 
I'liikiiig lulls near Puiniec-stom* Biver ; but as ('aptiiii Cook be- 
stowed the name of Moreton Bay upon the strait to the south of 
Moreton Island, that name has a prior claim, and is rif>w generally 
J^loptcd. A penal settlement has lately been formed at Red Clilf 
Point, which is situatml a little to the north of the enibouehiAc <»f 
the Brisbane River. 

I' Fiundkrs a Introduc, exevi. 

Vh)i.. II. S 
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SECTION II. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE WINDS AND WJSATIIER, AND OF 
THE PORTS, ISLANDS, AND COAST BETWEEN 
BREAKSEA SPIT AND CAPE YORK. 

The south-east trade is occasionally suspended near the 
shore by north-easterly winds during the months of June, 
July, and August, the only season that I have any expe- 
rience of the winds and weather upon the north-east coast; 
the weather is generally thick and cloudy, and often accoir^- 
panied with showers of rain, particularly during the two 
first months. 

In the neighbourhood of Breaksea Spit in May, 18J9, we 
experienced a fresh gale from the westward, after wliich 
it veered to S.E., with thick rainy weather: and in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Ca])ricorn, in June, 1821, we had 
a fresh gale from tlie N.E. Among the Northumberland 
Islands, we have experienced westerly winds, but they blew 
in light breezes with fine weather. Even as far as Cape 
Grafton, the wind cannot be said to be steady. To the 
north of this point, however, the winds are always con- 
stant from the southward, and seldom or ever veer to the 
westward of south, or to the eastward of S.E.b.Pl. ; they 
generally are from S.S.E. : fresh winds cause the wea- 
ther to be hazy, and sometimes bring rain, which renders 
the navigation among the reefs in some degree dangerous. 
In my last voyage up the coast> on approaching Cape York, 
the weather was so thick that we could not see more than a 
quarter of a mile a-head; we, however, ran from reef to 
reef, and always saw them in sufficient time to alter iIh* 
course if wc were in error. In such a navigation cloudy 
dull weather is, however, rather an advantage than other- 
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wise, because the reefs, from the absence of the glare of the 
sun, are more distinctly seen, particularly in the afternoon, 
when the sun is to the westward. Later in the season (Au- 
gust, 1820,) we had more settled weather, for the wind 
seldom veered to the southward of S.S.E., or eastward of 
E.S.E. ; and this weather accompanied us from Breaksea Spit, 
tlirough Torres’ Strait. 

The best time for passing up this coast is in April and the 
beginning of May, or between the middle of August and 
latter end of October ; in the months of June and July, the pas- 
sage is not apparently so safe, on account of the changeable 
weather that may be encountered, which to a stranger would 
create much anxiety, although no real danger. Strict at- 
tention to these directions and confidence in the chart, with 
a cautious look out will, however, neutralize all the dangers 
that thick weather may produce in this navigation. 

The tides and currents in this part are not of much con- 
sequence. The rise of tide is trifling, the flood-tide sets to 
the N.W., but at a very slow rate. In the neighbourhood 
of tlio reefs, the stream sometimes sets at the rate of a knot 
or in some cases at two knots, but for a small distance it is 
scarcely perceptible. There appeared rather to be a gentle 
drain of current to the N.W. 

IlEllVErS BAY and BUSTAR D BAY have been already 
dr.sci'ibed by Captains Cook and Flinders. We did not enter 
cither, so that I have nothing to oflbr in addition to the 
valuable information of those navigators, (Hawkeswortli, 
vol. iii. p. 113 and 117; and Flinders’s Jnlroduc, cci. and 
vol. ii. p. 9, et seq.) 

LADY ELLIOT’S ISLAND is a low islet, covered with 
shrubs and trees, and surrounded by a coral reef, which 

S 2 
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A, extends; for three-quarters of a mile from its north-cast end ; 
Se^II. island is not more than three-quarters of a mile long', 
N. East and about a quarter of a mile broad ; it is dangerous to 
Coast. appj.QacIi at night, from being very low. It is situated 
thirty miles N. 53° W. (mag.) from the extremity of Break- 
sea Spit (as laid down in Captain Flinders's chart) ; its lati- 
tude is 24° 6', and its longitude 152° 45' 15 '. 

BUNKER’S GROUP consists of three islets; they are 
low and wooded like Lady Elliot’s Island, and lie S.E. and 
N.W. from each other; the south-easternmost (or 1st,) has 
a coral reef projecting for two miles and a half to the N.E. : 
four miles and a half to the N.W. of the north Avestcrninost 
(or 3d islet,) is a large shoal, whicli, from the heavy breakers 
upon it, is probably a part of the barrier or outer reefs. 
The centre island (or 2d) of the group, is in latitude 23° 51' 
10", and longitude 152° 19' 5". Off the south-west end of 
the 2d island, is a .small detached islet connected to it by -i 
reef; and off the north-east end of the 3d island, is another 
islet, also connected by a coral reef. 

The spaces between these islands, which are more than a 
league wide, are quite free from danger : we passed within a 
quarter of a mile of the south end of the reef off the 3d 
island, without getting bottom with ten fathoms. 

ROOD’S BAY, a small harbour on the west side of the 
point to the northward of Bustard Bay, offers a good shelter 
for vessels of one hundred and fifty tons burden. The 
channel lies between two sand-banks, which communicate 
with cither shore. In hauling round the point, steer for 
INliddie Head, a projecting rocky point covered with trees, 
keeping the centre of it in the bearing of about South 
(mag.) ; you will then carry first five, then six and seven 
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LithomB ; w!ien you arc abreast of the north low sandy point, 
you have passed the sand-bank on the eastern side, tlie Sect. IL 
extremity of whicli bears from the point W.^N. about one N. East 
mile ; then haul in K.b.S., and anchor at about one-third 
of a mile from the low sandy point bearing North. 

In hauling round this point, you must not shoalcn your 
water, on the south side, to less than four hrthoms, as the 
sand bank projects for a mile and a quarter from Middle 
Head. In the centre of the channel, between Sandy Point 
and Middle Head, and at about one third of a mile from the 
former, you will have seven, eight, and nine fathoms water, 
until it bears N.b.K. when it shoals to live fathoms. Ihe 
.situation of the extremity of the low sandy point upon Cap- 
tain Flinders’s chart (East Coast, sheet HI.) is in latitude 
59' 45", and longitude 151° 34' 45". High water takes 
place at eight hours and a half after the mooif s transit. 

In standing into Ilodd ’s Bay, the water docs not shoalcn 
until you are in a line with the north points of Facing Island 
mid Bustard Bay. 

There is a run of fresh water in the bay to the eastward 
of the low sandy point, but it was not thought to be a du- 
rable stream. Wood may be cut dose to the beach, and 
cniharkcd without impediment. 

PORT BOWEN. Captain Flinders, in his account of 
this port, has merely confined himself to the anclioragc 
under Entrance Island, (lat. 22° 29', Ion. 150° 45' 30"), 
which is, at best, but an exposed roadstead. The channel 
iu, on the north side of the island, is free from clanger, but, 
on the south side, between it and Cape Clinton, there is an 
extensive shoal on which the sea breaks heavily ; h was not 
ascerlainccl whether it is connected with the bank olf the 
south end of the island, but there is every probability of it. 

The inlet round Cape Clinton affords good ancdiorage ; bul, 
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in the mid-chaiinel, the depth is as much as eighteen fa- 
thoms ; the sands on the western side of the inlet are steep 
to, and should be avoided, for the tide sweeps upon them. 
The best anchorage is in the sandy bay round the inner 
trend of the cape, (latitude 22° 31' 40 ", longitude 150° 44',) 
where both wood and water are convenient. In steering 
in from sea, haul round the cape, and pass about half to 
three-quarters of a mile to the north of the high round island, 
in seven fathoms, avoiding tlie sand-banks on either side. 
In passing the inner trend of the cape, the water will shoal 
to three and three-quarter fathoms, but do not approach too 
near the point. When you have opened the inlet, steer in, 
and, having passed the inner cape, haul in to a sandy bay 
on the eastern side, where you may anchor in eight or 
nine fathoms at pleasure. 

Tlie centre of the shoal in the middle of the port, bears 
N.|E. by compass, from the higli round island, and N.b.W. 
{W. when in a line with Entrance Island. 

High water appears to take place half an hour later than 
at Entrance Island, or about lOh 40' after the moon’s south- 
ing (the moon’s age being thirteen days). The tide did not 
rise more, than six feet, but it wanted three days to the 
springs. Captain Flinders supposes the spring tides to rise 
not less than fifteen feet. The variation of the compass 
was 9° 5 ' East, off Cape Clinton, but at Entrance Island, 
according to Captain Flinders, it was 7° 40' East. 

NORTHUMBERF.^ND ISLANDS. In the direction of 
N. 8° E. (magnetic,) and five miles and a half from the 3d 
Island, is a low rock which, at high water, is very little 
above the surface of the sea ; it is very dangerous, because 
it is in the direct track of vessels steering towards the Percy 
Isles. It escaped the observation of Captain Flinders. 

In the direction of S. 42° W. (magnetic), and ten miles 
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from the west end of Percy Island, No. 1, are some rocks, 
but I am not aware whether they are covered : they were seen 
by Lieutenant JefFries in 1815, 

Another patch of dry rocks was seen by me from the 
summit of a hill at the west end of Percy Island, No. 1, 
whence they bore S. 60^ W. (majjnetic), and were supposed 
to be distant about eight or nine miles. The variation of the 
compass here is betwtxm 7° and 8° East. 

The PERCY ISLES have also been described by Captain 
flinders; the bay at tlie west end of No. 1, is of very steep 
approach, and not safe to anchor in, excepting during a 
south-east wind : the anchorage at No. 2, inside llie pine 
islets, is bad, since the bottom is rocky; the ground is, how- 
ever, clearer more to the southward ; on the wliole, this an- 
chorage is not insecure, since there is a safe passage out 
cither on the north or south sides of the Pine Islets. Wood 
may be procured with facility, and water also, unless llie 
streams fail in the dry season. Captain Flinders was at these 
islands at the latter end of September, and found it abun- 
dant. The flood-tide comes from the iiortli-cust ; at the 
anchorage in the channel, between the pine islets and No. 2, 
the flood sets to the south, and the ebb to the north ; the 
maximum rate was one and a (juarter knot. High water oc- 
curred at the latter place two hours and a half before the 
moon’s passage; but, on the following day, did not pre- 
cede it more than one hour and a half. Captain Flinders 
mentions high water faking place on shore at eight hours 
after the moon’s passage. (Vide Flinders, vol. ii. p. 82.) 
The tide rose twelve feet when the moon was thirteen days 
old. The north-west end of No. 1 is in latitude 21° 44' 50", 
longitude 150° 16' 40"; south-west end of No. 2 is in lati- 
tude 21° 40' 50", longitude 150° 13'. 
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A. In passing SHOAL POINT, in latitude 21° 0' 5 '\ longi- 
tilde 149° 7' 40", Captain Cook’s ship got into shoal water, 
N. East and at one time had as little as three fathoms (Hawkesworth, 
Coast, 131); and the merchant ship Lady Elliot, in the 

year 1815, met with a sand bank extending from the island 
off tlie point in a north-east direction for ten miles, on one 
part of which she found only nine feet water. 

The Mermaid passed the point at the distance of three 
miles, and, when the island bore S. 68° W., distant two 
miles and a half, had four and three-quarter fathoms, which 
was the least water that was found, but, being then high 
water, five or six feet, if not more, may be deducted, to 
reduce it to tlie proper low water sounding. There was no 
appearance of shoalcr water near us, and it is probable that 
Captain Cook’s and the Lady Elliot’s tracks were farther oil' 
shore. The variation of the compass, six miles cast of 
Point Slade, was 7° 11' East. 

CAPE HILSBOROUGH is a projection terminating in, a 
bluff point in latitude 20° 53' 40", and longitude 149° 0' 
15" : being high land, it may be seen seven or eight leagues 
off. The variation here is 6° 30' E. 

The CUMBERLAND ISLES extend between the parallels 
of 20° and 21° 6', and consist, generally, of elevated, rocky 
islands; they arc all abundantly wooded, particularly with 
pines, which grow to a larger size than at the Percy Isles. 
We did not land upon any of them ; they appeared to be of 
bold approach, and not dangerous to navigate amongst; 
they are from six to eight hundred feet high, and some of 
the peaks on the northern island arc much higher. 

k 1 (latitude 21° 5 ' 40", longitude 149° 54' 25") is about 
three-quarters of a mile in diameter ; it is of peaked shape ; 
at three-quarters of a mile off its south-east end, there is a 
dry rocky lump. 
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Jv (latitude 21° O', longitude 149° 52' 30") is nearly a mile A. 
and a quarter in diameter, and has a considerable reef 
stretching for more than a mile and a half off both its north- N. East 
west and soutli-east ends ; on the latter is a small rocky islet. ‘ ‘ 
k 2 (in latitude 20° 58', longitude 149° 44' 55",) is of 
hummocky shape ; it has also a reef off its south-east and 
north-west ends, stretching off at least a mile. On the 
south-east reef is a dry rocky islet. 

THREE ROeXS, in latitude 20° 56.],', are small islets 
of moderate height. All tliesc islands are surrounded by 
deep w'atcr. The variation here is about 6 •J° East. 

k 4, in latitude 20° 53' 10", and k 4 in lat. 20° 58', 
and the two sandy islets to the westward of them^ were seen 
only at a distance. 

l,in latitude 20° 51' 10",— I 1, in latitude 20° 54' 10,' con 
taiiiing two islands, — 1 3, in latitude 20° 44' 15", — and 1 4, 
in latitude 20° 45' 30", arc also high, but we wore not nearer 
to them than six or seven miles; 1 2, in latitude 20° 45' 40", 
longitude 149° 33' 55", is the island on which Captain 
I'Tmders landed, and describes in vol. ii. p. 94; he says, 

“ This little island is of triangular shape, and each side of it 
is a mile long ; it is surrounded by a coral reef. The time of 
high water took place one hour before the moon’s passage, 
as it had done among the barrier reefs ; from ten to fitteeu 
feet seemed to be the rise by the sliore, and the flood came 
from the northward.” 'fhe variation near 1 2 is 6° 17' E. 

ni is a high, bluff island, the peaked summit of which, in 
latitude 20° 46' 35", and longitude 149° 15' 15", is eight 
hundred and seventy-four feet high : there are several islets 
off its south-east end, and one off its north-west end. 


SIR JAMES SMITH’S GROUP consists of ten or twelve 
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SHAW’S PEAK, in latitude 20® 28\ longitude 149® 2' 55', 
is on a larger island than any to the southward ; it is sixteen 
hundred and one feet high. The group consists of several 
islands; it is separated from the next to the northward by 
a channel five miles wide. In the centre is PENTECOST 
ISLAND, a remarkable rock, rising abruptly out of the 
sea to tlic height of eleven hundred and forty feet. Its lati- 
tude is 20® 23' 10", and longitude 148® 69' 30". 

The northern group of the Cumberland Islands are high, 
and appear to be better furnished with wood, and more fertile 
than the southern groups, particularly on their western sides. 

'The principal peak, in latitude 29® 16' 10" and longitude 
148® 55', is fifteen hundred and eighty-four feet high, and is 
situated on the largest island, which is ten miles long, and 
from three to nine broad : it has several bays on either side, 
and off its south-eastern end are four small islands; be- 
yond them is a range of rocky islets. The northernmost 
island of tliis range is the extremity of the Cumberland 
Islands, as well as the north-eastern limit of Whitsunday 
Passage ; it forms a high, bluff point, in latitude 20® O', and 
longitude 148® 50' 30", and is of bold approach: on the 
western side of the island are some low islets. 

REPULSE BAY is a deep bight ; its shores are low, but 
the hills rise to a great height. The extremity of the bay 
was not distinctly traced, but it is probable, upon examining 
it, that a fresh-water rivulet may be found ; and there may 
be a communication with Edgecumbe Bay. 


distinct islands, and perhaps as many more, for we were not 
within twelve miles of them. On the principal island is 
LINNE' PEAK, in latitude 20® 40' 30", and longitude 149® 9' 
10"; it is seven or eight hundred feet high. 
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The Repulse Isles are of small size; they are surrounded A. 
I,v rocks, which do not extend more than a quarter of a mile 
from them. The summit of the largest island is in latitude ^ 
20° 37' 5", and longitude 148® 50' 30". Variation 6° 15' E, 

between Capes Conway and Hilsborough the flood-tide 
conies from the north-eastward, but is very irregular in the 
direction of the stream. At an anchorage off the island 
near the latter cape the tide rose twelve feet, but close to 
the Repulse Isles, the rise was eighteen feet. At the former 
place, the moon being full, liigh water took place at about 
three-quarters past ten o’clock ; by an observation the next 
day at the latter, it was a quarter of an hour later: the max- 
imum rate was about one and a half knot. 

WHITSUNDAY PASSAGE, formed by the ' northern 
iironj) of the Cumberland Islands, is from three to six miles 
wide, and, with the exception of a small patcli of rocks 
within a (piartor of a mile from Cape Conway, and a sand- 
huiik (that is probably dry, or nearly so at low water) off 
Round Head, is free from danger. The shores appear to 
he hold to, and the depth, in the fair way, varies between 
twenty and thirty fathoms; the shoal off Round Head 
stretches in a N.N.W. direction, but its extent was not as- 
certained. 

In steering through the strait, particularly during the 
flood-tide, this shoal should be avoided by keeping well over 
to the east shore ; for the tide there sets across the strait ; it 
is about a mile and a half from Round Head, in which 
space the water is ten and fourteen fathoms deep. 

Between Round Head (in latitude 20® 28' 30") and Cape 
Conway is a bay, where there appeared to be good anchor- 
out of the strength of the tides; and to the north of 
Round Head is another bay, the bottom of which is an 
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A. isthmus of about a mile wide, separating it from an inlet to 
the westward of Cape Conway. This bay very probablv 

N. East affords good anchorage out of the strength of the tides. 

Coast, 

CAPE CONWAY, in lat. 20° 32', and longitude 148° 54', 
is the western limit of the south entrance of Whitsunday 
Passage ; it is a steep point, sloping off to the eastward : 
immediately on its north side is a small shingly beach, a few 
yards behind which there is a liollow, containing a laigc 
quantity of fresh water. At a short quarter of a mile from 
the point is a rocky shoal of small size, between which and 
the shore there is deep water. 

PINE HEAD, in lat. 20° 23', and longitude 148° 51' 40', 

‘ is the south-east extremity of a small island that is separated 
from the main by a passage of about a mile wide, but wo did 
not ascertain whether it is navigable. The head is a high, 
bluff point, clothed with pine-trees : near it the tide runs 
in strong eddies, and for that reason it ought not to be ap- 
proached nearer than half a mile; it appeared to be bold to. 
There is a sandy bay on its south west side affording a good 
landing-place; the island is clotlied with grass, and thickly 
wooded : wc found no water. The variation was 5° 35' 
East, 


PORT MOLLE, so named by Lieutenant Jeffreys, ap- 
peared to trend in for four or five miles : and, probably, 
to afford a convenient port, as it is well sheltered from llie 
wind, and is protected from the north-cast by a group of 
small islands, thickly weeded. Hence the land tniids to 
the north-west towards Cape Gloucester; the shore was 
very indistinctly seen, but seemed to be very much in* 
dented, and to possess several bays, if not rivers; for the 
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land at the hack is very high, and must give rise to several a. 
mountain, if not navigable, streams. 


MOUNT DRY/VNDER, whose summit is in latitude 20^^ 

I t' 10", and longitude 148° 30' 55", forms a small peak, and 
IS visible from Repulse Bay, as well as from the norihern 
extremity of the Cumberland Islands : it is four thousand five 
Inmdred and sixty-six feet liigdi ; and the hills around it are 
ut least from seven hundred to a thousand feet in height. 

The greater part of the water that collects from these hills 
probably empties itself into Repulse and Edgecuinbc Bays, 
or it may be distributed in lagoons upon the low land that 
separates them. 

At the back of Point Slade there is a high mountainous 
ri\nge extending witliont interruption to the westward of 
Mount Upstart. In latitude 21° lij, and longitude 148° 3C);{' 
is a high-roniidcd summit, which is visible at the distance of 
twenty leagues : between this range, which is at the distance 
of from five to seven leagues from the sea, and the coast, are 
several ridges gradually lowering in altitude as they approach 
the shore. In the neighbourhood of Repulse Bay, this moun- 
tainous range recedes, and has a considerable track of low 
land at its base, which is possibly a rich country : from the 
height of the hills, it must be well watered. 


N. East 
Coast. 


CAPE GLOUCESTER. The point of land that Captain 
Cook took originally for the cape, is an island of about 
five miles long and two broad, separated from the true 
Capo Gloucester by a strait, a mile and a half wide. The 
island is called Gloucester Island ; its summit at the north 
is in latitude 19° 57' 24", longitude 148° 23' 38"; it is 
eighteen hundred and seventy-four feet high, and its summit 
i^ a ridge of peaks : its shores are rocky and steep ; and, 
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although the sides of the hills are wooded, yet it has a 
sombre and heavy appearance, and, at least, does not look 
fertile. The cape, in latitude 20® T 50", and longitude 
148® 26' 15", is the extremity of the mountainous range tliat 
extends off Mount Dryander. The variation observed off 
the island was 7® 1 V E. 

EDGECUMBE BAY is a deep indentation of the land, 
the shores of which are very low : its extent was not ascer- 
tained, but, by the bearings of some land at the bottom, it 
is seventeen miles deep ; and its greatest breadth, at tlie 
mouth, is about fourteen miles. It afibrds excellent shelter; 
and between Middle Island (a small rocky isli.‘t of a mile 
and half in extent) and Gloucester Island there is good 
anchorage in seven fathoms muddy bottom, with protection 
from all winds. We did not examine the bay farther than 
passing round Middle Island in six, seven, and eight fathoms, 
mud. The western side is formed by low islands, that ap- 
peared to be swampy, but our distance was too great to 
form the most distant opinion of them : if the main is not 
swampy, it must be a rich and interesting country. 

IlOLBORNE ISLAND is a rocky island, visible about 
seven or eight leagues, and has three small islets near it: it 
is in latitude 19® 41' 5", and longitude 148® 17' 30". 

CAPE UPSTART is the extremity of Mount Upstart, 
which is so high as to be visible for more than twenty 
leagues in clear weather: it rises abruptly from a low pro- 
jection, and forms a long ridge of mountainous land; the 
north-east end of the summit is in latitude 19® 41' 50", and 
longitude 147^ 44' 30\ This point separates two deep 
bays, both of which were of very inviting appearance, on 
account of the high and broken character of the gullies on 
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cither side of Mount Abbott, and it was almost evident that 
they both terminate in a river. The hills of Mount Upstart 
arc of primitive form, and were judged to be composed of 
granite. The variation observed off the point was 6 ^ 16' E. 

CAPE BOWLING-GREEN is very low, and projects for 
a considerable distance into the sea: its north-east extremity 
is in latitude 19° 19' 10', and longitude 147° 23' E. ; the 
mountainous ranges are at least thirty miles in the rear, 
ami, were it not for Mounts Upstart and Eliot, both of which 
me very visible, and serve as an excellent guide, this part of 
the coast would be very dangerous to approach, particularly 
in the night, when these marks cannot be seen, when great 
attention must be paid to the lead. A ship passing this 
projection should not come into shoaler water than eleven 
fathoms ; and, in directing a course from abreast of Mount 
Upstart, should be steered sufficiently to the northward 
to provide against the current which sets into the bay on the 
western side of the mount. On approaching the cape, if 
tin; soundings indicate a less depth than eleven fathoms, the 
vessel should be hauled more off, because she is then either 
a parallel with or to the southward of the cape. 

CAPE CLEVELAND, (latitude 19° 10' 10', longitude 
I4G° 57' 56",) like Mount Upstart, rises abruptly from a 
proj(;ction of low land, separating Cleveland Bay from a 
deep sinuosity that extends under the base ot Mount Eliot, 
a high range with a rounded hill and a peak, the latter being 
at the south extremity of its summit. Mount Eliot may 
probably be seen at the distance of twenty-five leagues, if 
not farther; between it and the hills of Cape Cleveland the 
land is low, and is probably much intersected by water. 

A reef extends from the extremity of Cape Cleveland for 
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four miles to the eastward, but not at all to the northward, so 
that, with the point bearing to the southward of W. | S., a 
ship is safe : there is a breaker near the extremity of the reef, 
at about three miles from the point; to avoid which, keep 
the south end of Magnetical Island well open of the north 
extremity of the cape. 

The peaked summit of MOUNT ELIOT is in latitude 19° 
33' 10", and longitude 146° 54' 25". 

CLEVELAND BAY affords good anchorage in all parts, 
in four, five, and six fathoms ; a considerable flat extends 
for a mile from the shore on the western side of the cape, 
and. is left dry at half ebb; it fronts a sandy beacJi that 
commences at a mile and a half to the south of the cape, 
and extends to the southward for nearly two miles ; over this 
beach, two or three streams of fresh water communicate witli 
the sea; they take their rise from the hills, and probably are 
seldom dry. 

The most convenient watering-place is near the centre of 
the beach, a little to the northward of the highest hills. Wood 
for fuel is plentiful, and grows close to the beach, and may 
be embarked with facility ; the best place is at the north end 
of the sandy beach, since the boat can be brought nearer to 
the shore to protect the wooding party. 

HALIFAX BAY extends from Cape Cleveland to Point 
Hillock; it has several islands in it, and is fronted by the 
PALM ISLANDS, the summit of which is in lat. 18° 43' 5', 
Ion, 146° 35' 15": this group consists of nineteen islands, 
one only of which is of large size, being eight miles long and 
three wide; it probably affords all the conveniences of a shel- 
tered anchorage, and a good supply of wood and water. 
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In latitndo 18^49', nine miles from ihe sliore, and six 
miles within the island No. 2, is a coral reef, that shews 
at low water: it appeared to be about two miles long; 
between it and No. 2 is a wide channel with nine fathoms. 
The Lady Elliot, merchant ship, in 1815, struck upon a reef 
in 18^^45', about four miles from the shore; of which we 
saw nothing ; we anchored within four miles of its position, 
but, at daylight, when we got under weigh, it might have 
been covered by the tide. 

In 1S° 32' and 146° 41' is a reef, on which the San 
Antonio, merchant brig, struck : its position was not cor- 
rectly ascertained, as the accident happened in the night. 
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POINT HILLOCK is in latitude 18° 25^ and longitude 
146° 20'; it is a low point projecting to the eastward, under 
Mount Hinchinbrook. 


(h\PE SANDWICH is the north-east extremity of the 
sandy land that stretches to the northward from the base of 
Mount Hinchinbrook, which is so high as to be visible Ibr 
eighteen leagues : the mount is topped with a craggy suiii- 
mit, seven miles in length from north to soutli. 

There is a reef that extends for nearly a mile and a half 
(iff the cape, having a rocky islet at its extremity. The cap(* 
is in latitude 18° 13' 20", and longitude 146° 16' 40". The 
peak at the north end of Mount Hinchinbrook is in latitude. 
18° 21' 30", and longitude 146° 15. 

BROOKE'S ISLANDS lie four miles north from Cape 
Sandwich; they consist of three rocky islets, besides some 
of smaller size ; the whole are surrounded by a coral reef. 

Frpm Cape Sandwich the land extends, low and sandy, in 
a N.W. direction for five miles lo a point, which is ter- 
VoL. II, T 
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minated by a hill. Between this and Goold Island there 
appears to be a navigable strait leading into Rockingham 
Bay. 

GOOLD ISLAND, the summit of which, formed by a 
conical hill covered with wood, in latitude 18° 9' 35", 
and longitude 146° 9', is about two miles long; the south- 
west point of the island is a long strip of low land, with 
a sandy beach ; at the eastern end of which there is a 
run of water ; and fuel may be cut close to the shore. Higli 
water takes place at full and change at three quarters past 
ten. 

ROCKINGHAM BAY appears to be a spacious harbour. 
At the bottom there was an appearance of an opening that 
may probably communicate with an inlet on the soutli side of 
Point Hillock, and insulate the land of Mount Hinchinbrook. 
'fhere is good anchorage in the bay in four and five fathoms 
mud, near Goold Island. 

The natives are very friendly here, and will come off and 
visit the ship. 

FAMILY ISLES consist of seven small rocky islets, co- 
vered with a stunted vegetation. 

DUNK ISLAND is remarkable for having two peaks on 
its summit; the south-east summit is in latitude 17° 58', 
and longitude 146° 8' 45", The variation observed in the 
offing to the N.E. was 5° 4P East. 

BARNARD ISLES form a group of small rocky islands 
extending in a straggling direction for six miles to the 
south of Double Point. Three miles to the south of the 
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southernmost island, but nearer to the shore, is a reef of 
rocks which dry at low water. 

From DOUBLE POINT, (latitude of its summit 17° 39' 
50'^) to CAPE GRAFTON, the coast is formed by a suc- 
cession of sandy bays and projecting rocky points. In 
latitude 17° 3F, in the centre of a sandy bay, is a small 
opening like a rivulet; and, on the south side of Point 
Cooper is another ; but neither appeared to be navigable for 
boats. Abreast of FranklantFs Islands, and near the south 
end of a sandy bay of six miles in extent, there is another 
opening like a river, that, from the appearance of the land 
behind, which is low and of a verdant character, may be of 
considerable size. Ihe high mountains to the southward, 
Hellenden Ker’s Range must give rise to a considerable 
stream ; and it appears very probable that this may be one 
of the outlets, but the most considerable is, perhaps, that 
which falls into Trinity Bay round Cape Grafton. 

FRANKLAND’S ISLANDS consist of several low islets 
one of which is detached and of higher character than 
the others, which are very low, and connected by a reef. 
The largest island may be seen five or six leagues off; it is 
in latitude 17° T 45 \ 

The land between this and Cape Grafton is high, and 
towards the north has several remarkable peaks. The 
land of Cape Grafton may be readily known, when seen 
from the southward, by appearing like three lofty islands ; 
the outermost is Fitzroy Island, but the others are hills upon 
the main. The easternmost of the latter, fJape Grafton, is 
conspicuous for having two small peaks, like notches, on the 
west extremity of its summit; it is joined to the western- 
most by low land, which also separates the latter from 

T2 
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the other hills behind it ; and, as this low land is not seen at 
a distance, the hills assume the appearance of islands. 

There is good anchorage in the strait between Cape 
Grafton and Fitzroy Island, but, with a northerly wind, the 
better anchorage would be on the south side of the cape. 
The former is exposed to all winds between N.W. and N.E. 
In the former case the anchor may be dropped in nine fa- 
thoms, at a quarter to half a mile from the beach of the 
island. The north extremity of Cape Grafton is in latitude 
16°5F20'', longitude 145^ 53' 5"; the south-east extreme 
is in latitude 16° 54' 20", longitude 145° 55' 15". 

FITZROY ISLAND affords botli wood and water ; it has 
a peaked summit. It alfords anchorage in the bay on its 
western side, off a coral beach ; the south-west end of whicli 
is in latitude 16° 55' 21", and longitude 145° 56' 21". Nine 
miles to the eastward of Fitzroy Island is a small bare sandy 
island; and, at about seven miles N.E.b.E. from it, there 
was an appearance of extensive shoals. Variation 5° 10' E. 

On the west side of Cape Ghafton is a bay, in the cen- 
tre of which is an island. The bottom is very shoal, but 
good anchorage may be had with the cape bearing S.E. 
Between Cape Grafton and Snapper Island, the centre 
of which is in latitude 16° 17' 35", and longitude 145° 27' 40", 
is TRINITY BAY ; the shores of which were not very 
distinctly seen. At the south side, and about seven miles 
within the cape there is an opening that appeared to be 
extensive, and the mouth of a considerable stream, trend- 
ing in between high ranges of land, in a direction towards 
Bellenden Ker’s Range. 

In latitude 16° 23 J', and longitude 145° 34' is a group 
consisting of three coral islands ; which, being very low, 
are dangerous to pass in the night. 
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The offing is said to be strewed with extensive reefs ; we 
saw none beyond Green Island : those that are laid down on 
the chart are from Lieutenant Jeffrey's account*. 

SNAPPER ISLAND lies off the point which forms the 
uorthern limit of Trinity Bay ; it is small, and does not 
supply any water t. 

The land behind Cape Tribulation may be seen at a 
greater distance than twenty leagues. It is here that the 
outer part of the barrier reefs approach the coast, and there 
is reason to believe that, in latitude 16° 17' 35", longitude 
145° 27' 40", they arc not more than twenty miles from it. 
The cape has a hillock at its extremity, and a small rocky 
islet close to the shore that renders it conspicuous : it is 
fourteen miles beyond Snapper Island. The shore appears 
to be bold to : at three miles off we had sixteen fathoms. 

Ten miles further to the northward is Blomfield’s Ri- 
vulet in Weary Bay: it is blocked up by a rocky bar, 
having only four feet water over it ; the anchorage off it 
is too much exposed to be safe. The river runs up for four 
or five miles, having soundings within it from three to four 
fathoms, its entrance is in 15° 55' 50". 

The coast then extends to the north to Endeavour River, 
and forms a few inconsiderable sinuosities; it is backed by 
high land, particularly abreast of the Hope Islands. These 
islands open of each other in a N. 39° E. direction, and ap- 
pear to be connected by a shoal ; it is however very likely 
that a narrow passage may exist between them, but cer- 
tainly not safe to sail through. 

* Much shoal water was seen, to the northward of Green Island, 
frnui the Tamar’s mast head . — Itoe MS. 

t Ten or eleven miles S. 83° E. from 'Snapper Island is the 
north-west end of a shoal, extending to the S. 41° E. for sixteen or 
lievcntcen miles ; the Tamar anchored under it.— -/foe MS, 
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A. Here the number of the coral reefs begin to increase, and 
Sect. IT. gfgat attention must be paid in navigating amongst them ; 
N. East but, with a careful look out from the mast head, ami a 
( oHst. leadsman in the chains, no danger need be appre- 

hended. 

Between reef a and the shoal off the south-west Hope 
Island there is a passage two miles wide, with twelve 
fathoms : a is about half a mile in diameter, with a few 
rocks above water; its centre is in 15® 43' 20"y two miles 
from the shore, and three miles N. 55® W. from the south 
west Hope. 

b is about a mile and a quarter long, and has a dry rock 
at its north end, the latitude of which is 15® 39' 20": it is 
divided from Endeavour Reef by a channel of nccirly a mile 
wide, and fifteen fathoms deep : abreast of the south-end of 
b, on the western edge of Endeavour Reef, there is a dry 
rock, in latitude 15® 39' 55". 

ENDEAVOUR REEF is nine miles long; it lies in a 
N.W. direction; the north end, in 15® 39' S., bears due 
from the North-east Hope. 

C is covered, and not quite half a mile in length ; its lati- 
tude is 15° 32': it lies four miles from the shore. 

d is rather larger, and has some dry rocks on its north 
end, in latitude 15® 29' 30". Between c and d and the 
shore the passage is from three to four miles wide, and in 
mid-channel the depth is seven and eight fathoms. 

On the south side of Point Monkhouse there is a bay 
having a small opening at the bottom, but not deep enough 
for ships : it was this bay that Captain Cook first examined 
in search of a place to repair his ship. 

On steering along the shore between Point Monkhouse 
aud the entrance of Endeavour River, the bottom is of 
sand and of irregular depth. A spit of sand was passed 
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over with only two and a half fathoms on it when the summit 
of Mount Cook bore 8. 66° W. (magnetic), and the outer 
extreme of Point Monkhouse S. 18° VV. (magnetic.) One 
mile offshore the shoal soundings continued with two and a 
lialf fathoms until it bore S. .79° W. (magnetic), when the 
depth w’as three, and three and a half fathoms. 

ENDEAVOUR RIVER. The entrance of this river, in 
latitude 15° 27 4", and longitude 145° 10' 49''"^, forms a 
very good port for small vessels; and, in a case of distress, 
might be useful for large ships, as it proved to our cele- 
brated navigator Captain Cook, who, it is well known, re- 
paired his ship there after having laid twenty-three hours 
upon a coral reef. 

The entrance is formed on the south side by u steep hill, 
covered with trees growing to the edge of its rocky shore. 
The north side of the entrance is a low sandy beach of two 
miles and a quarter in length : at its north end a range of 
hills rises abruptly, and extends for six or seven miles, when 
it again suddenly terminates, and is separated from the 
rocky projection of Capo Bedford by a low j)lain of sand. 

The entrance of Endeavour River is defended by a bar, 

* The situation of the observatory at Endeavour River was 
found by lunar distama’s, taken during niy visits to that place in 
I8l9 and 1820, as follows; — 

Latitude by meridional Jiltitudes of the sun, 
taken in the artiiieial liori/on, being the mean 
t)f twenty-seven observations . . . .15^ 27' 4", 

Longitude by twenty-five set of distances 
(O W. of ]) )» eoTitaining one Imndred and 
seventeen sights, with the sextant . . . 144° 52' 16". 

Longitude by thirty set of distances (0 E. of D )» 
containing one hundred and fifty sights, with 
the sextant 

Mean, of fifty-five sets 
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oa which, at high water, there is about fourteen feet; but, 
at low water, not more than ten feet : the channel over the 
bar is close to *the south side, for the sand-bank extends 
from the low sandy north shore to within one hundred and 
forty yards of the south shore, and at three quarters ebb 
(spring tides) is dry. 

In steering in for the mouth, upon bringing Point Monk- 
house in a line with Point a> (the north point of the bay 
under Mount Cook,) you will be in three fathoms ; steer in 
until the south extremity of the low north sandy point is 
opened of the trend round Point c, when you may haul a 
little more in, and when point d (which is a point where the 
mangroves commence,) bears S. 33® W. (magnetic,) steer 
directly for it ; this will carry you over the deepest part of 
the bar, which stretches off from point c in a N. 75® VV. 
(magnetic,) direction ; another mark is to keep the trend be- 
yond d just in sight, but not open, or you will be too near the 
spit : the best way is, having opened it, haul in a little to the 
southward, and shut it in again: you may pass within ten 
yards of point d; and the best anchorage is just within it; 
the vessel may be secured head and stern to trees on the 
beach, with bow and stern anchors to steady her. No 
vessel of a greater draught than twelve feet should enter 
the harbour; and this vessel may even moor in four fathoms 
within her . own length of the shore, with the outer trend just 
shut in by the mangrove point a* The watering-place is a 
stream that empties itself into the port through the man- 
groves, about two hundred yards to the south : and if this 
should fail, there is a good stream at the north end of the long 
north sandy beach. The latter, although very high coloured, 
is of wholesome quality ; but in bad weather is inconvenient 
to be procured on account of the surf. Water for com- 
mon purposes of cooking may be had on a sandy beach a 
little without the entrance, but it is of a mineral quality, and 
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of brackish taste. It is high water at full and change at 
eight o’clock, and the tide rises from five to ten feet. The 
variation of the observatory was 6° 14' E. 

CAPE BEDFORD (latitude 15° 16' 19", longitude 
145° 17' 19"^,) is high, and forms a steep slope to the sea; it 
appeared to be bold to *. Between it and Cape Flattery is 
a bay backed by low land, about five miles deep ; but it is 
exposed to the wind, unless there is anchorage under the 
north-west end of Cape Bedford. 

CAPE FLATTERY is eighteen miles north of Cape Bed- 
ford ; its extremity is high and rocky, and forms two distinct 
hills. The summit of the cape is in latitude 14° 52' 30", and 
longitude 145° 16' 10".t 

Eleven miles beyond the cape, in a N. 45° W. direction, 
is POINT LOOKOUT, forming a peaked hill at the extre- 
mity of a low sandy projection, whence the land trends 
W.b.N.^N. for twelve leagues to Cape Bowen. 

e, a reef nearly three miles long and one broad : its north 
end is twelve miles nearly due East from the entrance of 
Endeavour River, in latitude 15° 26' 50", longitude 145° 
23' 30". 

TURTLE REEF was visited by Mr. Bed well, it is covered 
at high water, excepting a small spot of sand, about the 
size of the boat, at its north end in latitude 15° 23', longitude 
145° 22' 50" : its interior is occupied, like most others, by a 

* Shoal water extends for nearly a mile round Cape Bedford.— 
Roe MS» 

t There are some dangerous shoals to the eastward of Point 
Lookout, and to the northward of Cape Flattery, about two miles 
apart from each ether, situated in what was considered tp tljc 
fair channel.^/toe MS» 
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shoal lagoon ; it ts entirely of coral, and has abundance of 
shell-fish ; it was here that Captain Cook procured turtle 
during his stay at Endeavour River, from the entrance of 
which it bears N. 75° E., and is distant eleven miles ; its 
south end is separated from e by a channel of a mile wide. 

THREE ISLES, in latitude 15° T 30", is a group of low 
coral islets covered with shrubs, and encircled bjr ^ reef, 
that is not quite two miles in diameter. 

Two miles and three quarters to the N.W. is alow wooded 
island, about a mile long, also surrounded by a reef ; and 
four miles to the southward of it is a rocky islet. 

Reef f is about four or five miles E.S.E. from Three Isles ; 
it appeared to be about three miles long : its western ex- 
treme is in latitude 15° 10', and in longitude 145° 26'. 

TWO ISLES are also low and wooded, and surrounded 
by a reef: the largest islet is in latitude 15° 1' 20", and 
longitude 145° 22' 10 ". 

Reef g appeared to be about a mile broad and two miles 
and a half long: its south end is in latitude 15° 0' 15", 
longitude 145° 26' 45". 

Reef h is an extensive reef, having high breakers on its 
outer edge : it is more than four miles long, and separated 
from the north end of g by a channel a mile wide. 

Reef i has several detached reefs about it, on the north- 
ernmost are two rocky islands, and to the southward, on 
a detached shoal, there is a bare sandy islet tliat is per- 
haps occasionally covered by the tide; its south-western- 
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most extremity and the snmmit of Lizard Island are in a, 

the line bf bearibg of N. 5® W. (magnetic,) iW latitude is 

U® 5y 4(r^ N. East 

Toast,' 

Reef k, in latitude 14° 47', has a dry sand upon it; its 
sub-marine extent was not ascertained. 

y. ■ * 

ReIf 1 j tbe position of this reef is radicr uncertain, near 
its western side is a dry key in latitude 14° 47' 30". 

m is probably unconnected with the shoal off the south 
endof Eagle Island. In Captain Cook's rough chart there 
is twelve fathoms marked between two shoals which must 
mean the above. 

EAGLE ISLAND is low and wooded, and situated at the 
north end of a considerable shoal ; its latitude is 14° 42' 20", 
and longitude 145° 18' 30". 

DIRECTION ISLANDS are two high rocky islands, so 
called by Captain Cook to direct ships to the opening in 
the reefs, through which he passed out to sea; they are high 
and of conical shape, and might be seen more than five or 
six leagues off was it not for the hazy weather that always 
exists in the neighbourhood of the reefs; the northernmost 
is in latitude 14° 44' 50", longitude 145° 26' 25": the 
southernmost is in latitude 14° 50', longitude 145° 26' 45". 

LIZARD ISLAND, about three miles long, is remark- 
able for its peaked summit, the latitude of which is 
14° 40' 20", and longitude 145° 23': on its south side is an 
extensive reef encompassing three islets, of which two are 
high and y-peky ; the best apciioragc is on its western side 
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under the summit; with the high northernmost of the DU 

rection Islands in sight over the low land, bearing about 
S.E. by compass : the depth is six and seven fathoms sandy 
bottom. The variation here is 5® 2' East. 

TURTLE GROUP is four miles to the north of Point Look- 
out ; the islets are encircled by a horse-shoe shaped coral 
reef, and consist of six islands, all low and bushy. These 
islands are not laid down with sufficient accuracy as to their 
relative positions. 

n is a low wooded island about eleven miles west from 
Lizard Island ; no reef was seen to project from it ; it is in 
the meridian of the observatory of Endeavour River; and 
in latitude 14® 40'. 

O is a small coral reef ; it lies a mile and a half N. 64® W. 
from the north end of n. 

p is a coral reef, about a mile in extent, separated from 
0 by a channel of a mile wide^ 

q, a reef, on which are two low wooded isles, apparently 
connected with a shoal extending from Point Ijookout along 
the shore to the W.N.W. ; the isles are seven miles N, 64® 
W., from Point Lookout. 

COLES ISLANDS consist of four small bushy islets 
from a quarter to half a mile in extent; they are from four 
to six miles, N.E. from Point Murdoch. This group ap- 
peared ta be merely the several, dry parts of the shoal that 
extends from Point Lookout to Noble Island; between them 
and the latter island, are two patches of dr^ sandy keys, 
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but it is probable that they may be covered by the tide. 
The continuation of the shoal between the islands and Point 
Lookout was not clearly ascertained. 

At POINT MURDOCH, which has a peaked hill at its 
extremity, the hills again approach the coast; at Cape 
Bowen they project into the sea, and separate two bays, in 
each of which there is possibly a rivulet; that to the east- 
ward of the cape trends in and forms a deep bight. On the 
western side of the hills of Cape Bowen there is a track of 
low land, separating them from another rocky range. The 
summit of the hill at Point Murdoch is in latitude 14® 40', 
and longitude 144® 46'. 

HOWICK’S GROUP consists of ten or eleven islands, of 
which No, 1, remarkable for a hillock at its south-east end, 
is in latitude 14° 32' 40", and longitude 144® 55' 20"; it is 
nearly three miles long ; the rest are all less than half a mile 
in extent, excepting the westernmost, No. 6, which is nearly 
a mile and a half in diameter. 

The passage between 2 and 3 is safe, and has seven and 
eight fathoms: the north-west side of 3 is of rocky ap- 
proach, but the opposite side of the strait is bold to j the 
anchorage is tolerably good. The Mermaid drove, but 
it was not considered to be caused by the nature of the bot- 
tom, which is of soft sand, and free from rocks. 

The channel between 1 and 2 appeared to be very rocky, 
and shoal ; between 1 and the reef r there is probably a 
clear channel of about a mile wide : the north-east end of 1 
lias a reef which extends off it for half a mile. 

* Many shoals, partly dry, occupy the space to the northward 
itnd eastward of Howick’s Group.— /Joe MS, 
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All the islands are low and wooded, and surrounded by a' 
coral reef of small extent. 

4. has a small islet ofi' its west end. 

5 . 8« and 9. did not appear to have any reefs projecting 
from them. 7 is probably two islands, with a reef ex~ 
tending for half a mile o)i its western side. 6 is of larger 
size than the generality of the low islands hereabout, No. 1. 
excepted:, its centre is in latitude 14^ 28', and longitude 
144® 45'. The position of No. 10. was not correctly ascer- 
tained. 

The peak of CAPE BOWEN is in latitude 14® 34', and 
longitude 144® 35' 40". ' 

NOBLE ISLAND is a rock, having a sandy, or a coral 
beach at its north-west end ; although small it is very 
conspicuous ; and, when 6rst seen from the southward, has 
the appearance of a rock with a double rounded top. 

The Reefs s, t» and U are unconnected ; the north end of 
S, lying six miles and a half due east from Point Barrow, 
was dry for a considerable extent ; t, one mile to the north, 
was covered ; but there is a dry sandy key on u> bearing from 
Point Barrow, N. 32® E., six miles : some rocks shewed them- 
selves above the water off its south end. 

V and w naay possibly be connected ; the former was 
noticed to extend for three miles, and the latter for nearly 
ten miles ; there was, however, a space of three miles be- 
tween them, where a channel may possibly exist. The 
channels between t and u, and between v and W, appeared 
to be clear and deep* , 

The Reefs x» y» and 2, are probably parts of the barriief 
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retfs, for the sea was breaking very heavily upon their A. 
outer edge ; there were, however, considerable spaces where 
no breakers appeared, some of which, being three or four 
miles wide, may possibly be as many outlets to sea* 

NINIAN BAY is a bight to the vrest of Point Barrow * ; 
it is about three miles deep, and has a small opening at the 
bottom ; in crossing it we had not more water than four fa- 
thoms, and within our course it appeared to be very shoal : 
there is doubtless a channel leading to the opening ; but, to 
the name of harbour or port, it has not the slightest pre- 
tension : it was named Port Ninian by Lieutenant Jeffreys : 
off the north end of Point Barrow are two rocky islands. 

Between Ninian Bay and Cape Melville the coast is high 
and rocky, but appeared to be fronted by a reef, which in 
some places extends for a mile and a half from the shore ; 
in this interval there are two or three sandy beaches, but I 
doubt the practicability of landing upon them in a boat. 

The summit and sides of the hills ths^t form the promontory, 
of which Cape Melville is the extreme, are of most remark- 
able appearance, being covered with heaps of rounded 
stones of very large size (vol. i. p. 229.) 

CAPE MELVILLE, sloping off into the sea to tl^e north, 
terminates this remarkable promontory in latitude 14° 9' 30'', 
and longitude 144° 24' 50" : the coast trends round it to 
the S.S.W. and S.W., and forms Bathurst Bay, which is 

^ Off Point Barrow, the shoals lie IVom half to one mile 
nearer the shore, than they are laid down ; and one mile and three 
<iuarter8 N. 66 ^ E. from the point are two small patches of coral, 
under water ; they bear N.E, and S.W. from each other and are 
probably one tenth of a mile apart.— i2ee 
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A. nine miles and a half deep, and thirteen wide, the western 
side being formed by Flinders’s Group. A reef extends for 
N. East /more than two miles off Cape Melville in a N.W.b.N. di- 
rection, on which some rounded stones, similar to those 
upon the land, are heaped up above the sea : there is also 
one of these heaps at the extremity of the reef, outside, 
and within a quarter of a mile of which we had fourteen 
fathoms water: there are two other similar heaps within the 
outer pile, and between them there are possibly clear pas- 
sages, but they should not be attempted without great 
caution. It was remarked that the breeze always freshened 
on passing round this cape. 

PIPON ISLANDS, two small islets, of which the east- 
ernmost is the largest, are in latitude 14° 6 ' 40", longi- 
tude 144° 26' 5"; they are surrounded by a reef, lying two 
miles and a half from the cape ; between them an^ the reef 
that extends from the cape, there is a safe and deep passage 
of more than a mile wide. 

Ihe south-east side of Bathurst Bay is shoal. At the 
bottom are two openings, with some projecting land be- 
tween them, at the extremity of which there is a peak ; 
these openings are doubtless rivulets of considerable size, 
and take their rise from the high land at the back of Cape 
Bowen. 

FLINDERS’S GROUP forms the west head of Bathurst 
Bay ; they are high and rocky, and consist of four islands, 
two of which are three miles long. The peak of the largest 
island, in latitude 14° 11' 5", and longitude 144° 151' 6", 
is visible from a distance of twelve or thirteen leagues ; 
and the higher parts of the islands may be seen generally at 
seven or eight leagues- 
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On the eastern side of the northernmost island there 
is a bay fronted by a coral reef, but it is too exposed 
to the prevailing^ winds to be safe. It is here that the 
Frederick (merchant ship) was wrecked in 1818. 

CAPE FLINDERS, in latitude 14° 8', longitude 144° 10' 
20", is the north extremity of the island ; it may be passed 
close to with twelve fathoms : the best anchorage is under 
the flat-topped hill, at a quarter of a mile from the shore, in 
ten fathoms mud. The variation is 5° 20' E. It is high 
water at full, and change at a quarter past nine. 

In the offing is a low wooded island of more than a mile 
in diameter. 

CLACK’S ISLAND is a high rock, situated at the south- 
east end of reef b, in latitude 14° 4' 45", and longitude 
144° 11' 45", and, being a bare black rock, with no ap- 
parent vegetation, is a conspicuous object: there is another 
rock on its north-east end. (See vol. ii. p. 25.) The reef is 
of circular shape, and three miles in diameter. 

The shoal marked a was not seen by us. H. M. sloop 
Satellite struck upon it in June, 1822, on her passage to 
India. The following marks for it were obligingly commu- 
nicated to me by Captain M. J. Currie, of H. M. sloop 
Satellite, who sent a boat to examine it upon her second 
voyage the following year : — 

“ In crossing the northern part of Bathurst Bay, and 
nearly in mid-channel, between Cape Flinders and the low 
ivooded island, there is a small patch of sunken rocks, lying 
north and south, not more than a cable’s length in extent, the 
ieast water being one fathom. The Satellite grounded on 
^hem in two fathoms, in June, *1822. I sent a boat to ex- 
aminc this shoal in making the same passage in August, 
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A. J823, and found it to be und^r the following bearings (by 
Sect. 11. compass); i?iz. Cape Flinders, S.W.b.W.-J W. ; the high 
N. I^ast peak on the south-east part of Flinders's Group, S* ^ W. ; 

Coast. highest of Clack’s Islands, N.W. J W., and Cape Melville, 
E. ^ S. It is' a dangerous shoal in running for Cape Flin- 
ders, but may be easily avoided by steering near the Iqw 
wooded island, to tlie north-east of the cape, or by keeping 
the shore of Flinders’s Group on board, which is perhaps 
preferable. The variation is 5® 40' East 

PRINCESS CHARLOTTE’S BAY is an extensive bight 
in the coast, twenty-two miles deep, and thirty-one broad ; 
its shores are low, and at the bottom, in latitude 14° 29', 
there is a mangrove opening. 

JANE’S TABLE LAND, in latitude 14° 29' 16", and lon- 
gitude 144° 4' 45", is a remarkable flat-topped hill at the 
bottom of the bay, rising abruptly from the surrounding low 
land : it is about five miles from the coast ; its summit, by 
the angle it subtended, is about a mile in length. Excepting 
this hill, no other high land was seen at the bottom of the 
bay. 

On the western side the land rises to a moderate height, 
and forms a bank of about ten miles in extent, but this was 
not visible for more than three or four leagues. To the 
north of this no part of the interior can be seen until in 
latitude 1 3° 66', when the south end of a ridge of hills com- 
mences at about seven miles behind the beach, which it 
gradually approaches until it reaches the coast in 13° 35', 

• The shoal is in a line With, and half way between, the fiat- 
topped hill on the north island of Fiinder8*s Oroup, and the centre 
of the low wooded island, and is nearly joined to some sboid-water 
that extends for two miles from the latter island -^jEoe M&» 
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$nd is terminated by a round hill ; the cpast then extends 
with a low sandy beach for dleven miles to Cape|>idmQuth. 

C i$ a covered reef of coral, extending^ and 

S.W.b W. for seventeen miles; its south-west end bears 
N. 75° W., twelve miles and a half, front Cape Flin^ 
ders. 

d, e, and f, are three coral banks, having dry sandy keys 
on each ; they are of circular shape, and from a mile to a 
third of a mile in diameter: d is the largest, and bears 
nearly due-west from Cape Flinders, from which it is distant 
twelve miles and a half. 

g and h ^re two coral reefs ; but it was not ascertained 
whether they are connected to each other or not : they may 
also be joined to c, and indeed this supposition is very 
likely to be correct, for we found the water quite smooth, 
and little or no set of tide on passing them. On the south- 
west extremity of g, in latitude 14° T 20", longitude 143° 
50', there is a dry sandy key, as there is also upon h, but 
on the latter there are also rocks, and the sand is dry for 
four or five miles along its north-west side : the south-west 
end of h is in latitude 13° 59', longitude 143° 49'. 

i is a circular coral reef, of a mile an^ a quarter in 
diameter, and has a dry sandy key at its north-west end ; it 
is two miles N.N.W, from the south-west end of h. 

k is a small reef with a sandy key upon it, four miles tp 
the east of Pelican Island. 

PELICAN ISLAND is on the north^-west side of a repf of 
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more than a mile and a half long'; it is very small, but 
remarkab]e,for having two clumps of trees, which at a dis- 
tance give it the appearance of being two small islets; it 
is low, and, like the other islands of its character, may be 
seen at ten miles from the deck: its latitude is 13^ 54 ! 45 '\ 
and longitude 143® 46'. (See vol. i. p. 379.) 

1 is a long narrow coral reef, extending in a N.N.E. di- 
rection; it is thirteen miles in extent, but generally not more 
than one-third of a mile wide ; its greatest width is not more 
than a mile and a half; its south-west end is 6vc miles and 
three-quarters north from Pelican Island. 

m is an extensive coral reef, extending for fifteen miles in 
N.E.b.N. direction, parallel with 1, from which it is se- 
parated by a channel of from one to two miles wide. At its 
south-west end, where there is an extensive dry sandy key, 
and some dry rocks, it is two miles wide ; but towards its 
northern end it tapers away to the breadth of a quarter of 
a mile. The south trend of .its south-west end lies seven 
miles N. 44° W. from Pelican Island, and four miles from 
Island 2 of Claremont Isles. 

n is another extensive reef, which may possibly be con- 
nected with m. At its westernmost end, about four miles 
N.b.£.<|^E. from the west end of m., is a dry sand of small 
extent. 

It was considered probable that there was a safe passage 
between the reefs 1 and m. We steered so far as to see the 
termination of the latter, upon which the sea was breaking, 
which afforded a proof of its not being connected with the 
former, which also the dark colour of the water sulSiciently 
indicated. 
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The, Mermaid was nearly lost in attempting to cross the 
latter reef. (Vol. i. p. 381.) « 

CLAREMONT ISLES consist of five small islets, num- 
bered from 1 to 5; they are of coral formation, and are 
covered with small brush-wood ; they are from six to seven 
miles apart, excepting 4 and 5, which are separated by a 
channel only a mile and a half wide : off the east and south- 
east end of 5, a coral reef extends for a mile and a half to 
the eastward, having two dry rocks on its north-east end. 

Latitude. Longitude. 

Claremont Isle, No. 1 , in 1 3° 56 ' 20'', 143° 40' 30" 

2 13 51 30, 143 37 30 

3 13 46 45, 143 33 20 

4 13 40 00, 143 36 20. 

Reef 0 extends in an east and west direction for a mile 
and a half, and at a mile farther there is another reef, that 
may be connected to it ; O has a dry sand near its western 
extremity, in latitude 13° 34', and longitude 143° 38' 45". 

Islet 6, in latitude 13° 29', longitude 143° 38' 26", is a 
very small, low, woody islet, with a reef extending for three- 
quarters of a mile off its north and south ends. 

A reef lies two miles and one-third N. 72^° W, from 
islet 6, and S« 59° £. from the summit of Cape Sidmouth ; 
this reef is not more than a quarter of a mile in extent, and 
has a rock in its centre, that is uncovered at half tide ; it is a 
brown looking shoal, and therefore of dangerous approach. 

Off ROUND HILL there is a sand-bank covered by the 
sea; it lies about two miles from the shore, and about 
li.N.E. from Round Hill summit# 
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A. q is a small, hrtm, tbcky ahoal, that is ti6t Visible uatil 
close to it; it bears S, 60® E., four miles froth the eatrSmity 

% .I^St of Cape Sidmouth. 

Coast. 

CAPE SIDMOUTH is tathet an elevated point, having 
higher land behind it ; and at about nine miles in the in- 
terior, to the W.N.W., there is a rounded summit : at the 
extremity of the cape there are two remarkable lumps on the 
land, in latitude 13® 24' 20", and longitude 143® 30'. The 
cape is fronted by several rocky shoals, and ought not to be 
approached within four miles. 

r ia a sand-bank, on which we had two and a half fa- 
thoms * but from the nature of the other neighbouring reefs, 
S and t, it is perhaps rocky also, and may be connected with 
them. It lies four miles and a quarter N. 32® E. from Cape 
Sidmouth, and W.|N. from islet 7. 

6 1 and 7 are Wo bare sandy islets, situated at the north 
ends of Veefs extending in a N.N.W. direction ; the reef off 
the islet 6^ is four miles and a half in length, and that off 
7 is two miles and a half long : C-J- is in latitude 13® 23' 20', 
longitude 143® 39' 30"; 7, in latitude 13® 21' 20", and lon- 
gitude 143® 36' I0"f 

i htid 9 are Wo low, woody islets of about a mile and s 
quarter in diameter. Some shoal marks Oii the water were 
observed opposite thm islands, but their existence was not 
ascertained. Both the islets are Sutrounded by coral reefs, 
of small extent. 

ISLAND, its north tend in latitude 13® 13' S", 
and longitude 143® 28' 40", is a Vow woody island, two 
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miles long, but not more than half a mile wide ; it is sur- 
rounded by a coral reef, that does not extend more than a 
quarter of a mile from its northern end. On the south side, 
and within it, the space seemed to be much occupied by 
reefs, but they were not distinctly made out, on account of 
the thickness of the weather. There was also the appear- 
ance of a covered shoal, bearing N. 55® E. from the north 
end of the island, distant four miles 

U and w are two reefs ; the former, which was dry when 
we passed, lies six miles N. 18® W. from the north end of 
Night Island ; there is also a small rock detached from it, 
which is not visible until close to it. 

V is a covered coral reef, of about a mile and a quarter in 
extent; its centre is in 13® V latitude. 

SHERRARD^S ISLETS are low and bushy, and sur- 
rounded by a rocky shoal extending for a mile to the 
S.E. ; the south- westernmost is in 12® 58' 10" latitude, and 
143® 30' 15" longitude. 

10 is a low wooded islet, in latitude 12® 53' 10", on a 
reef of small extent ; abreast of it is a rocky islet, lying 
about a mile and a half south from CAPE DIRECTION ; 
oflp its east end is a smaller rock. 

The coast between Cape Sidmouth and Cape Direction is 
rather high, and the shore is formed by a sandy beach. Tfen 
miles N.W. from the former cape is an opening in the hills ; 
the high land then continues to the northward to Cape Di- 

* Observed many shoals to the N.W. of Night island ; one 
bore E.N.E., two miles and a half from its north point; wesaw 
much shoal water to seaward . — Roe MS, 
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A . rectioD, which has a peak near its extremity^ close off which 
Se^ll. small rocks, but the depth at a mile and a half off U 

thirteeen fathoms. The peak is in latitude 12® 51' 55", and 
longitude 143® 26' 10"*. 

X ; the position of this reef was not precisely ascertained; 
it appeared to be about two miles to the N.N.W. of the ex- 
tremity of the cape. 

y and z are two covered reefs, of not more than a mile in 
extent ; they are separated from each other by a channel a 
mile wide: y is four miles and a half N. 51® E. from Cape 
Direction. 

a and b are also covered reefs; the former is a mile and a 
quarter in length ; the latter extends for two miles in an east 
direction, and is a mile broad; a bears nearly east, nine 
ntiles, from a peaked hill on the shore, and is hve miles to 
the south of Cape Weymouth. 

LLOYD’S BAY was not examined ; it appeared to have a 
considerable opening at its south-west end, where the land 
was very low ; the hilly country to the south of Cape Direc- 
tion also ceases, and there is a considerable space of low land 
between them and the south end of Cape Weymouth range. 

CAPE WEYMOUTH is an elevated point, sloping off 
from a high summit; its extreme is in latitude 12® 37' 15", 
and longitude 143® 20' 35". Restoration Island, off 
the cape, is high, and of conical shape; about a mile 
E.S.E. from it is a small rocky islet. The coast then ex- 

* Shoal water extends for about six miles round the north side 
of Cape Direction . — Roe MS, 
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FAIR CAPE, so named by Lieutenant Bligh, is a pro- 
jection of high land, in latitude 12® 25', Ion. 143® IT 15'': 
it has a reef off it according to Lieutenant Jeffrey’s ac- 
count, but its situation does not appear to have been cor- 
rectly ascertained : we did not see it. 

BOLT HEAD is the north-west end of the high land 
at the south end of Temple Bay. It is here that the high 
land terminates ; the coast to the northward being very low 
and sandy; with the exception of CAPE GRENVILLE, 
which is the rocky projection that forms the north extre- 
mity of Temple Bay. A little to the south of the cape is 
Indian Bay of Lieutenant Bligh. The latitude of Cape 
Grenville’s east trend is 11® 6T 30", its longitude 143® 8'. 

C is a coral reef, with a dry sandy key at its northern 
end, in latitude 12® 35' 20", longitude 143° 25' 15"; it is 
about two miles long. 

d, a small oval-shaped reef in the channel between c 
and e: it is covered, and has perhaps twelve feet water 
over it. 

e is an extensive coral reef, fourteen miles long, com- 
mencing in latitude 12® 32|', and extending to 12® 24'; and 
in longitude 143® 16': it is entirely covered, except a few dry 
rocks at its north-west end : the south-eastern extremity of 

* There is a dry sand four or five miles N.W. from Cape Wey- 
mouth.— iloc MS. 


i 

tends towards Bolt Head, and forms several sinuosities, one 
of which is Weymouth Bay of Captain Cook; the shores 
of the bay were not well examined 
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the reef is perhaps three or four miles wide, hut its eastern 
termination was not clearly distinguished. 

f is a small reef, about three miles S.W. from QUOIN 
ISLAND, which is a small wedge-shaped rock: it is in the 
neighbourhood of this reef that the merchant ship, Morning 
Star, was lost. Quoin Island is in latitude 12® 24', and 
longitude 143® 23' 50". 


g is a coral reef, ten miles long, and from one to two broad ; 
having a dry rock upon it, (in latitude 12® 18' 20", and lon- 
; gitude 143° 14' 35",) about three miles from its north end. 


FORBES'S ISLANDS are high and rocky, but appeared 
to be clothed with vegetation; the group occupies a space 
of about two miles. The summit of Forbes's Island is in 
latitude 12® 16' 36% and longitude 143® 18' 50". 

h, a coral reef, with some dry rocks near its north end, 
is about one mile long, and separated from i by a narrow 
pass. The south end of h bears from the summit oC Forbes's 
Island W. ^ S. seven miles. 

i and k, coral reefs, lying N.W., having a very narrow 
channel between them; the former is covered, but the latter 
has a dry sandy key at its north-west end, in lat. 12® 12' 20", 
and longitude 143® 10' 5". 

PIPER’S ISLETS are four low bushy islets npnn two 
circular reefs, with a passage separating them of n qnattcr 
of a mile wide ; the reefs have each twb islets upon Ihem, 
■and a dry rocky key round their western edge: the centre of 
the narrowest part of the channel between them is twelve 
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and a half fathdms deep, but abreast the aouth end of the 
south-easternmost shoal there is ten and a half fhthoms. 

1, a circular coral reef, a mile and a half in diameter, 
with a dry rock at its east end, in latitude 12® 9' 5", and 
longitude 143® 11'. 
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.Coast. 


YOUNG ISLAND, a small islet on a coral reef of about 
half a mile in extent, in latitude 12® 6' 50", and longitude 
143® 7". (See Vol. i. p. 236.) 


m, a coral reef, about two and a half miles long, having a 
dry rock at its north end ; it bears S. 40® W ., three miles 
from the summit of Haggerston’s Island. 

n, an extensive, irregular-shaped, coral reef, seven miles 
long, and from one to four broad; it is separated from 
0 by a narrow tortuous channel, but not safe to pass 
through: both n and o nre covered. There is a safe pas- 
sage between these reefs and Haggerston^s Island, of a 
mile and a half wide; but there is a small reef detached 
from the north-west end of n, which should be avoided, 
although there is probably sufficient depth of water over it 
for any ship : it was seen from the summit of the ii^land, 
from whence another coral patch was observed at about one 
mile to the westward, of which we saw.no signs. 

p is a small reef, of about a mile and a quarter in extent ; 
'it was seen from the summit of Haggerston’s Island, as was 
also another reef, seven miles S.b.E. from it: the positions 
of these reefs are doubtful. 

HAGGERSTON’S ISLAND is high and rocky ; the sum- 
mit is in latitude 12® V 40", and longitude 143® 12'; it is 
situated at the S.S.W. extremity of a coral reef, of nearly 
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two miles in length ; its northern side is furnished with some 
trees and a sandy beach. At the north end of the reef are 
two dry patches of sand and rocks. It is separated from 
the islands of Sir Everard Home's Group by a channel 
nearly three miles wide, quite free from danger ; but in 
passing through it, the tide or current sets to the N.N.W, 
round the reef off Haggerston's Island. (See Vol. i. p, 382.) 

SIR EVERARD HOME’S GROUP consists of six islands: 
the two south-westernmost are rocky, and one of them has 
two peaks upon it, which, from the southward, have the ap- 
pearance of being upon the extremity of Cape Grenville : the 
south-easternmost has a hillock, or clump of trees, at its 
south-east extremity, in latitude 11° 37' 40", and longitude 
143° 11'. The outer part of this group is bold to, and the 
islands may be approached, but the space within them ap- 
peared to be rocky : there is a passage between the group 
and Cape Grenville. The merchant ship Lady Elliot in 
passing through it, found overfalls with eighteen fathoms. 

Round Cape Grenville is MARGARET BAY, fronted by 
Sunday Island, elevated and rocky, but not so high as 
Haggerston’s Island, with good anchorage under its lee. 

q is a covered reef, of about a mile in extent, in latitude 
1 1° 56', live or six miles to the E.N.E. of Sir Everard Home's 
Group. 

SIR CHARLES HARDY’S ISLANDS are high and rocky, 
and may be seen five or six leagues, off ; the summit is in 
latitude 1 1° 53' 20", and longitude 143° 23' 40". 


r is a covered reef ; and S, a reef, with a dry sandy key 
upon it. 
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COCKBURN ISLES are rocky, and may be seen four 
leagues 

t and u are two reefs that were seen at a distance, and 
appeared to be detached from each other. 

bird isles (the Lagoon Islands of Lieutenant Bligh) 
consist of three low bushy islets encompassed by a reef : the 
islands are at the outer verge of the reef, and may be passed 
within a quarter of a mile ; the north-east island is in latitude 
11° 44' 15", and longitude 142® 58' 45". 

Me. ARTHUR’S ISLES consist of four low bushy islets, 
of which two are very small ; they are encompassed by a 
reef of more than three miles long, and are separated from 
the Bird Isles by a channel three miles and a half wide. 

HANNIBAC’S isles are three in number, low and co- 
vered with bushes, the easternmost is near the extremity of 
the reef encircling the whole, and is in latitude 11® 34' 15", 
and longitude 142° 51' 20 

V and W ; these shoals are separated by a safe channel of a 
mile and a quarter wide ; v *s circular, and has a dry sand 
at its north-west edge, and a rocky key at its south-west 
end ; the channel between it and Hannibal’s Islands is two 
miles and a half wide : w is nearly four miles long, and is 
entirely covered; the course between them is west, but,' by 

• There is a dry sand bearing two miles and a 

half from the southernmost Cockburn Island, and there are many 
shoals of great extent to the northward of the group . — Roe MS, 

t There is a dry sand at one mile and three-quarters, and another 
»vt two miles and a half N.N.VV. from North Hannibal Island. 
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hauiiBg close round the eaiit end of V, a W,b.N,:jNr course 
will carry a vessel a quarter of a mile to leeward of tb© 
west end of vv ; the north-west extreme of W is three miles 
and a quarter S. 35^ W. from Islet 1. 

The islets 1 and 2 are contained in a triangular- shaped 
reef, of about a mile and three quarters in extent; they are 
covered with low trees. Islet 1 is in latitude 11® 28' 45^ 
No. 3 is a sandy islet crowned with bushes at the north-west 
end of a coral reef of about a mile and a half in length. Be- 
tween the two latter reefs there appeared to be a channel of 
a mile wide in the direction of about N.W. 4, 6, and 6, are 
sandy islets covered with bushes, on small detached reefs, with, 
apparently, a passage between each : 4 is in lat. 1 1® 22' 30 ". 
7, a small bushy island *, is separated from CAIRNCROSS 
ISLAND by a channel two miles wide. The latter is a 
small woody island, situated at tlie north-west end of a 
coral reef, more than two miles long and one broad; the 
north-west point of the reef runs off with a sharp point for 
about a quarter of a mile from the islet. There is 
good anchorage under it, but the depth is fifteen fathoms, 
and the sea is rather heavy at times with the tide setting 
against the wind ; the latitude of its centre is 1 1® 33' 30", and 
its longitude 142® 60' 35". (See vol. i. p. 388, & ii. p. 29.) 

8, 9, and 10, are low, woody islets: 8 is five miles to the 
eastward of Cairncross Island ; 9 and 10 are to the norths 
ward of 8. 

1 1 is also low and woody, but its position was not clearly 
ascertained. 

♦ A rocky reef extends for two miles to the southward of Islet 7. 
-Roe MS. 
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ORFORDNESR is a saady projection of the coast under 
Pudding-pan Hill (of Bligb), the shape of which, being flat- 
topped, is very remarkable : the hilUs in latitude 11^ 18' 30 ', 
and longitude 142*^ 43' 35"* 

The country between Cape Grenville and Cape York is 
low and sandy, with but few sinuosities in its coast line : 
it is exposed to the trade wind, which often blows with 
great strength, from S.E. and S.E.b.E. 

ESCAPE RIVER, in 10° 57 J', is an opening in the land 
of one mile in breadth, trending in for two or three miles, 
when it turns to the north, and is concealed from the view ; 
the land on the north side of the entrance is probably an 
island, for an opening was observed in Newcastle Bay, trend- 
ing to the south, which may communicate with the river. The 
entrance is defended by a bar, on which the Mermaid was 
nearly lost. (Vol. i. p. 239.) The deepest channel may 
probably be near the south head, which is rocky. The banks 
on the south side are wooded, and present an inviting aspect. 

NEWCASTLE BAY is nine miles in extent by six deep;’ 
its shores are low, and apparently of a sandy character ; at 
the bottom there is a considerable opening bearing W.|N. 
eight miles and a half from Turtle Island. 

Off the south bead of the bay is TURTLE ISLAND, 
a small rocky islet on the east side of an extensive reef, 
in latitude 10° 54', and longitude 142° 38' 40" ; it is sepa- 
rated by a channel three miles wide from reef x, which has 
a dry sand at its north end, in latitude 10° 53', and lon- 
gitude 142° 42', it has also some dry rocks and a mangrove 
bush on the inner part of its south cud. 
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Four miles to the north of x are two shoals y and z, both 
of which are covered ; y is two miles and a half long, and 
Z three miles and a quarter ; neither of them appeared to be 
a mile in width ; the north-west end of when in a line 
with Mount Adolphus, bears N. 19® W. 

Off the north head of Newcastle Bay, which forms the 
south-east trend of the land of Cape York, is a group of high 
rocky islands, ALBANY ISLES; and immediately off the 
point is a reef, which extends for about a mile ; half a mile 
without its edge, we had ten fathoms. 

The islets 12, 13, and 15, were only seen at a distance. 

THE BROTHERS, so called in Lieutenant Blights chart, 
are tjvo high rocks upon a reef. 

ALBANY ISLES contain six islands, of which one only 
is of large size ; the easternmost has a small peak, and a reef 
extends for less than a quarter of a mile from it ; the peak is 
in latitude 10® 43' 45", and longitude 142® 35' 5". 

YORK ISLES is a group about seven miles from the 
main land ; the principal island, which is not more than two 
miles long, has a very conspicuous flat- topped hill upon 
it, Mount Adolphus*, in latitude 10® 38' 20'', and 
longitude 142® 36' 25". Off the south-east end of this 
island are two rocky islets, the southernmost of which is 
more than a mile distant ; the northern group of the York 
Isles are laid down from Captain Flinders. 

CAPE YORK, the northernmost land of New South 
Wales, has a conical hill half a mile within its extremity, 

* There is a bay on the west side of Mount Adolphus, but it ap- 
peared shoal.— Eoe MS. 
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the situation of which is in 10° 42' 40" S., and 142° 28' 50" a. 

E. of Greenwich. There is also an island close to the point Sect IL 
with a conical hill upon it, which has perhaps been hitherto N. East 
taken for the cape ; from which it is separated by a shoal strait 
half a mile wide; the latitude of the summit is 10° 41' 35", 
and longitude 142° 28' 25". From this island a considerable 
shoal extends to the westward for six miles towards a peaked 
hill on the extremity of a point. In the centre of this shoal 
are some dry rocks. 

At the distance of nearly five miles from the above island 
is the rocky islet a, in latitude 10° 36' 50", and longitude 
142° 27' 45"; it is of small size, and surrounded by deep 
water; and, being easily seen from the strait between Cape 
York and the York Isles, serves to direct the course* 

POSSESSION ISLES consist of nine or ten islets, of 
which 2 and 7 only are of large size, and neither of these 
are two miles long; they are also higher than the others. 

No. 1 is a small conical hill; 2 is hummocky; 3, 4, and 
6, are very small ; 5 makes with a hollow in its centre, like 
the seat of a saddle. The passage between 2 and the small 
islets 3 and 4 is the best ; there is six and seven fathoms 
water ; but in passing this, it must be recollected that the 
tide sets towards the islands on the northern side. 

ENDEAVOUR STRAIT is on the south side of Prince 
of Wales’s Islands: a shoal extends from Cape Cornwall 
(latitude 10° 45' 45", longitude 142° 8' 35",) to the west- 
ward, and is probably connected with a strip of sand that 
stretches from Wallis’s Isles to Shoal Cape. We crossed 
it with the cape bearing about East, when the least depth 

VoL. II. X 
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was four fathoms ; but on many parts there are not more 
Sect IL than three fathoms. Variation 5® 38' W. 

N.liast 

PRINCE OF WALES’S ISLANDS are much intersected 
by straits and openings, that are very little known; there 
was an appearance of a good port, a little to the S.W. of 
Horned Hill, (latitude 10® 36' 35", longitude 142® 15',) 
which may probably communicate with Wolfs Bay; the 
strait to the south of Wednesday Island also offers a good 
port in the eastern entrance of some rocky islands and 
without them is the rock b, with some sunken dangers 
near it. 

WEDNESDAY ISLAND ; iU north end, in lat. 1 0® 30' 10^ 
and longitude 142® 15', may be approached close, but a con* 
siderable shoal stretches off its western side, the greater part 
of which is dry. 

Off Hammond's Island is a high, conspicuous rock, 
bearing W.f S., and five miles and three-quarters from the 
north end of Wednesday Island. Captain Flinders passed 
through the strait separating Wednesday Island from Ham- 
mond’s Islands, and had four, five, and six fathoms. 

Abreast of the strait separating Good’s Island from the 
latter is the reef C, on which are several dry rocks, but 
abreast of it, and one mile and one quarter from it, is the 
reef d *, which is generally covered ; the latter bears S. 75* W. 

• d consists of three small detached patches, that extend farther 
off than is at first observed. There is also a narrow strip of rocks 
extending for a short distance off the north-east end of the reef off 
Hammond*! Isiandv— JRoe MS. 
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three miles and a quarter from the rock off Hammond’s 
Island, and about N. 45® W. two and a quarter miles from 
the opening between Good and Hammond’s Island ; the 
marks for avoiding it are given in the sailing-directions. 

Abreast of Wednesday, Hammond, and Good’s Islands, 
is the North-west Reee, an extensive coral bank, many 
parts of which are dry ; it is ten or eleven miles long ; tlie 
channel between it and the islands is from one mile and 
three-quarters to two miles and a quarter wide. 

BOOBY ISLAND (latitude of its centre 10° 36', lon- 
gitude 141® 52’ 50") is a small rocky islet of scarcely a 
third of a mile in diameter ; its south-west end has a shoal 
projecting from it for half a mile, but its other sides are bold 
to. In a N. 70® E. direction from it, at the distance of two 
miles and three-quarters, is a sand bank with three fathoms ; 
it was discovered by the ships Claudine and Mary, on 
their passage through Torres’ Strait, when it was named 
Larpent’s Bank*. 


SECTION III. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE WINDS AND WEATHER, AND OF 
THE PORTS AND COAST BETWEEN WESSEI/S 
ISLANDS AND CLARENCE STRAIT. 

IN the sea that separates the land of New Guinea and the 
islands of Timor Laoet and Arroo from the north coast of 
Australia, the winds are periodical, and are called the east 

♦ It is near the west end of a shoal of five miles in length, ex- 
tending in an east and west direction, a few feet only below the 
surface of the water MS* 
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A. and west moDSOons, for such is their direction in the mid- 
Sect, IIL gggj Coast of New Holland the regularity of 

N. Coast, these winds is partly suspended by the rarefied state of 
the atmosphere; this produces land and sea»breezes, but the 
former are principally from the quarter from which the winds 
are blowing in the mid sea. The usual course of the winds 
near the coast in the months of Aprih May, and June, is 
as follows: after a calm night, the land-wind springs up 
at daylight from South or S.S.E. ; it then usually freshens, 
but, as the sun gets higher, and the land becomes heated, 
gradually decreases. At noon the sea-wind rushes in to- 
wards the laud, and generally blows fresh from East; at 
sunset it veers to the N.E., and falls calm, which lasts 
the whole night, so that if a ship, making a course, does 
not keep at a moderate distance from the land, she is 
subject to delay; she would not, however, probably have 
so fresh a breeze in the day time. Later in the season of 
the easterly monsoon, in August, September, and October, 
calms are frequent, and the heat is sultry and oppressive; 
this weather sometimes lasts for a fortnight or three weeks 
at a time. The easterly monsoon commences about the 1st 
of April, with squally rainy weather, but, in a week or ten 
days, settles to fine weather and steady winds in the offing, 
and regular land and sea breezes, as above described, 
near the coast. It ceases about the latter end of November 
or early part of December; the westerly monsoon may then 
be expected to blow strong, and perhaps with regularity. 

This is the rainy season, and is doubtless an unwhole- 
some time ; Captain Flinders’s crew experienced much sick- 
ness in his examination of the Gulf of Carpentaria during 
this monsoon, but, when upon the western side of the gulf, 
he thought that the fine weather then experienced: might be 
occasioned by the monsoon’s blowing ^ver the land. In 
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January and February the monsoon is at its strengtii, but A. 
declines towards the end of the latter month, and in March Scc^llf. 
becomes variable, with dark, cloudy, and unsettled weather; N, Coast, 
the wind is then generally from the S.W., but not at all 
regular. 

The current sets with the wind, and seldom exceeds 
a knot or a knot and a half per hour; between Capes 
Wcssel and Van Diemen it is not stronger, and its course 
in the easterly monsoon, when only we had any experience 
of it, was West: the strength is probably increased or dimi- 
nished by the state of the wind. 

The tides are of trifling consequence ; the flood comes from 
the eastward, but rarely rises more than ten feet, or runs so 
much as a mile and a half per hour. High water takes place 
at full and change at Liverpool River, and Goulburn Island 
at six o'clock, at the entrance of the Alligator Rivers in Van 
Diemen’s Gulf, at 8h 15', and at the south end of Apsley 
Strait at 3h 25'*. The flood-tide comes from the eastward, 
excepting when its course is altered by local circumstances ; 
the rise is not more than eleven feet at the springs. 

The variation of the compass in this interval is scarcely 
affected by the ship’s local attraction. OfF Cape Wessel it 
is between 3° and 4° East; at Liverpool River about IJ^ 

East, at Goulburn Islands 2o East, and off Cape Van Die- 
men, not more that 1 East, 

The dip of the south end of the needle at Goulburn Island 
was 27® 32f . 

When the survey of the Gulf of Carpentaria was com- 
pleted by Captain Flinders, his vessel proved To be so unfit 

* In St. Asaph’s Bay, Lieutenant Roe found high-water take 
place at full and change at 5h 45^ ; and in King’s Cove at 5h 15 ' ; at 
the latter place it rose fourteen feet, 
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A. for cantinuing the examination of the north coasts that it was 
Sect, nr. found necessary to return to Port Jackion ; and as he left 
N. Coast, it at the strait that separates Point Dale from Wessel’e 
Islands, which is called in my chart Brown’s Strait, he 
saw no part of the coast to the westward of that point, nor 
did he even see Cape Wessel, the extremity of the range of 
Wessel’s Islands, which terminate in latitude 10® 59-^', and 
longitude 135° 46' 30". The group consists of four islands, 
besides some of smaller size to the southward of the north- 
ernmost, and also a few on the eastern side of Brown’s Strait; 
one of which is Cunningham’s Island, of Captain Flinders. 
Cumberland Strait is in latitude 11° 25', longitude 
135° 31'. 

Point Dale, unless it is upon an island, appears to be 
the east extremity of the north coast; its latitude i$ 11® 36', 
longitude 135® 9': there are several rocky islands of small 
size, lying off, encompassed by a reef, which extends for eight 
miles N.N.E.^E. from the point. In Brown’s Strait the tide 
sets at the rate of three and a half and four miles per hour; 
the flood runs to the southward through the strait. To the 
westward of Point Dale the coast extends for about sixty 
miles to the south-west to Casllereagh Bay ; in which space 
there are several openings in the beach, that are probably 
small rivers: one, ten miles to the S.W., may be a strait 
insulating Point Dale, and communicating with Arnhem 
Ba. 

CASTLEREAGH BAY is forty miles wide, by about 
eighteen deep ; it is fronted by a group of straggling islands 
of low coral formation, crowned with small trees and bushes; 
the centre of the northernmost islet is in latitude ll®4P5ff', 
longitude 134® 10' To thd eastward of Cape Stewart, 
the western head of the bay, the coast is very much in- 
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dcntedy aiMi probably contains several openings or rivulets a. 
particularly two at the bottom of the bay. The beach is Sect 111, 
generally sandy, with rocky points, and the shore is wooded N. Coast, 
to the beach ; the interior was in no part visible over the 
coast hills, which are very low and level. 

From the extremity of CAPii Stewaiit, which is in lati- 
tude 11® 56', and longitude 133° 48', a reef extends to the 
W.b.N.^N. for eight miles and a half; having, at a mile 
within the extremity, a low sandy key, with a small dry 
rock half a mile to the eastward. Every other part of the 
peef is covered. 

To the westward of Cape Stewart is a sandy bay nearly 
eleven leagues in extent, but not more than seven deep; 
near its western end there is a small break in the beach, but 
it did not appear to be of any consequence. 

The extreme point of this bight is the eastern head of 
LIVERPOOL RIVER, whose entrance is to the westward 
of Haul-round Islet; which, as well as Entrance Island, is 
connected to the above point by a shoal. Haul-round 
Islet is in latitude 11° 54', and longitude 134° 14'; Entrance 
Island is in latitude 1 1° 57', and longitude 134° 14' 50". 

The entrance is from one and a quarter to two miles 
wide. The reef extends for half a mile from Haul-round 
Islet, close without which the water is deep, the least depth 
in the entrance is five and three-quarter fathoms ; and, in 
some parts there are thirteen and fourteen fathoms : at seven 
miles within Haul-round Islet, the depth decreases to four 
fathoms, and then gradually shoals to three ; after which it 
varies in the channel of the river to between nine and tv/elve 
feet at low water. A bar crosses the river at the low man- 
grove island, over which there is not mure than three feet at 
low water ; but, as the tide rises more than eight feet at the 
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A. springs, vessels drawing ten or eleven feet may proceed up 
Sect. HI. 

N. CoMt. Tiie stream runs in a very tortuous course for upwards of 
forty miles, but as our examination was unassisted by bear- 
ings or observations, it is laid down from an eye sketch. 

POINT BRAITHWAITE, in latitude 11° 45' 50\ and 
longitude 133° 55' 20 ', is twenty miles to the westward of 
Haul-round Islet ; to the southward of it is Junction Bay, 
which was not examined. 

For the next thirty miles the coast is very much indented, 
and has some deep bays on either side of Point Barclay, as 
also one to the eastward of Point Turner, at the bottom of 
which an opening, a mile in width, is probably a river. 
Here also the feature of the coast is altered, being low and 
level to the eastward as far as Point Dale, without a hill or 
rising ground in the interior to relieve its monotonous ap- 
pearance, At this place, however, a range of rocky hills, 
Wellington Range, commences, of about twenty miles in 
extent: five miles behind it is the Tor, (latitude 11° 54', 
and longitude 133° 10' 20") a solitary pyramidal rock; and 
seven miles and a quarter W.b.S. from the latter is a peak- 
topped hill. 

The two latter are apparently unconnected with the range, 
on which there are four remarkable ridges, of which the 
two westernmost are the most remarkable. 

GOULBURN ISLANDS consist of two islands, each 
being about twenty miles in circumference ; they are sepa- 
rated from each other by a rocky strait three miles wide* 
which in most parts is deep enough for a . ship, of any 
size to pass through ; the latitude of the centre of this strait 
is 11° 32'. Macquarie Strait separates the southernmost 
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from the main, and is nearly two miles across : the depth a. 
in mid-channel being eighteen fathoms : the latitude of Re- Sect Ilf, 
taliation Point, which is on the northern side of the strait, N. Coast, 
is in 11° 39'. 

SOUTH WEST BAY affords good anchorage in five and 
six fathoms at a mile from the shore, and vessels may anchor 
at a quarter of a mile off the beach in three fathoms muddy 
bottom. 

At the north end of the bay are the Bottle Rocks sepa- 
rated from the point by a channel two and a quarter fathoms 
deep. The Bottle Rock was one of our fixed points, and is 
placed in latitude 11° 37' 24", and longitude 133° 19' 40". 

The bay affords a convenient place for wooding and water- 
ing; thq latter may be had during the early months of the 
dry season, (as late as August) from a drain at the base 
of the Pipe Clay Cliffs at the north end of the bay. There 
are also some holes on Sims Island that contain water for 
a much later period. The holes have been made by the 
Malays for the purpose of collecting it. 

MULLET BAY is on the west side of the north island, 
affording good anchorage in the easterly monsoon in six 
and seven fathoms mud, at a mile from the shore. The 
flood-tide here sets to the eastward, and it is high water 
at full and change in the strait at six o’clock ; the rise of 
the tide is not more than five or six feet. The north-east 
point of North Goulburn Island is in latitude 1 1° 26', loil- 
gitude 133° 26'. 

From Macquarie Strait the land trends to the westward, i 
and north-westward to De Courcy Head, and forms but few 
sinuosities. Point Brogden, in latitude 11° 30', the only 
projection in this space, is remarkable for being higher than 
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A, usuali and for having a range of cliffs to the southward of 
point; with a solitary tree near its extremity^ hence the 
N* Coast* land is rocky towards De Courcy Head, which is a cliffy 
projection in latitude 11® 17' 30"; thence the shore continues 
rocky to Cape Cockburn, a low rocky point, with a conspi- 
cuous tree at its extremity. The point is wooded to within 
a short distance of the sea, as is generally the case with the 
shores of this coast. Cap£ Cockburn is in latitude 11® 18 ', 
and longitude 132® 53' 5". 


MOUNTNORRIS BAY extends between Cape Cock- 
burn and Cape Croker, it is twenty-eight miles wide, and 
twenty-three deep. It contains several islands, and is also 
fronted by a group, of which New Year’s Island, the lati- 
tude of whose centre is 10® 55', and longitude 133® 0' 36", 
is the outermost; the others are named Oxley, Lawson, 
M‘Cluer, Grant, Tetnpler, and Cowlard. They are straggling, 
and have wide and apparently deep channels between them. 
Between New Year’s and M^Cluer’s Islands, tl>e channel is 
nearly eight miles wide and eighteen and nineteen fathoms 
deep. A reef extends off the north-west end of the latter 
island for nearly three miles, and the ground is rocky and 
shoal for some distance off the north-east end of Oxley’s 
Island. Grant’s Island is higher than the others, which are 
merely small woody islets, the centre is in 11® 10'. 

At the north-east end of Mountnorris Bay is Malay 
Bay, which is four miles wide and six deep ; it affords good 
anchorage in four and five fathoms in the centre : as it of- 
fered no other inducement, we did not land upon any part 
of it. Between Valentia Island and Point Annesley, the 
channel is more than a mile wide and four fathoms deep* 
Valentia Island has a reef off its north point, and an* 
other off its south-east point» each about a mile in extent. 
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COPELAND ISLAND i» sm&U and wedgd*8bapedv iu a. 
summit is in latitude 1 1® 28', and iongitade 132® 43' ; four llti> 
miles and a quarter W.N.W. from it if a corered sand^bank N. Coast* 
having nine feet water near its edge ; it was not quite certain 
whether it was joined to the land or not, from which it is 
distant two miles and a half. 

On the western side of the bay there is a strait two miles 
wide separating Croker's Island from the main ; it is ten or 
eleven miles in length, and is navigable since the Malay 
fleet were observed to pass through it. 

CROKER’S ISLAND is twenty-one miles and a quarter 
from north to south, and from two to five broad, its northern 
extremity is in 10® 58' 30" latitude, and 132® 34' 10" longi- 
tude; about three-quarters of a mile within it there is a 
remarkable rocky knob : its south extreme is in 1 1®- 1 9^'. 

Palm Bay, on its western side, is an excellent anchorage 
in the easterly monsoon ; it is four miles and a half wide, 
and nearly three deep. The shore is rocky for a mile off, 
and the south point 1ms a rocky shoal projecting to the 
W.N.W, for a mile and a quarter. 

D.ARCH’S ISLAND is separated from Croker’s Island 
by a navigable strait two miles wide ; near the reef at the 
north-east end we had six fathoms, but in mid-channel the 
depth was as much as eleven fathoms. A considerable reef 
projects off the east end for more than a mile. The island 
is about two miles and three-quarters long, and is thickly 
wooded; its north point is in latitude 11® T 30". 

RAFFLES BAY forms a good port during any season; 
it is seven miles deep, and from two to three broad : beyond 
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High Point the depth is not more than three fathoms and a 
half. The anchorage is however quite safe. 

The bay to the eastward of Point Smith, which has a reef 
extending from it for nearly a mile, has a shoal opening at 
its bottom of very little importance. At the north-east end 
of the bay, separated from the point by a channel a mile 
wide, and more than five fathoms deep, is a small sandy 
island, with a reef extending for a mile off its north end. 

PORT ESSINGTON, the outer heads of which, Vashon 
Head and Point Smith, are seven miles apaft, is an exten- 
sive port, thirteen miles and a quarter deep, and from five 
to three wide; independent of its Inner Harbour, which, with 
a navigable entrance of a mile wide, is five miles deep and 
four wide. The port is not only capacious, but has very 
few shoals or dangers in it. 

On the western side, off Island Point,, there are some 
rocks, and also a reef projects for a mile off the bluff 
point that forms the cast head of Knocker's Bay. The 
western side of the entrance to Inner Harbour, is also rocky 
and shoal for two-thirds across, but near the opposite point* 
the depth is thirteen fathoms. 

On the eastern side of the port there is no danger beyond 
a quarter of a mile from the shore, excepting a reef of rocks, 
some of which are dry ; this danger, when in a line with a 
remarkable cliff two miles and a quarter to the south of Table \ 
Point, bears E.S.E.j^E. ; close without them the deptli is five 
fathoms. 

The Inner Harbour is divided into two basins which 
extend in for two miles on either side of Middle Head, a 
cliffy projection, surrounded by a rocky shore for a quarter 

• This is Point Record of Captain Bremer, seevol. ii. p. 836.. 
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of a mile off. The anchorage between the entrance and 
Middle Head is in five and six fathoms mud, and in the Sect. Ilf, 
centre of the western basin the depth is five fathoms mud. N. Coast. 
The shores are higher than usual, and are varied by sandy 
beaclffes and cliffs, some of white and others of a red colour. 

The western side of the port was not visited, and our tracks 
and examinations were made principally on the opposite 
shore. At the bottom of Knocker’s Bay is a shoal mangrove 
opening, of no importance. See voL i. p. 87. 

Point Smith is in latitude 11° 6' 45", and longitude 
132° 12' 30". 

Vasiion Head has a considerable shoal projecting from 
it, and extending into the bay to the westward which was 
called Thepang Bay. This bay has an opening at the 
bottom, that appeared to be shoal. A small sandy island 
lies at the distance of a mile and three-quarte^rs from the 
shore ; the reef projects into the sea for nearly a mile far- 
ther, and apparently extends to the S.W. to the north head 
of PopiiAM Bay, which has a small opening at the bottom, 
but of shoal approach ; good anchorage may be had in Pop- 
ham Bay in five and six fathoms, a little within the heads, 
and as they bear North and S.JJ.W., it is well sheltered in 
the easterly monsoon. Hence to Cape Don is three miles 
and a half. The latter, cape is in latitude 11° 19' 30", 
and longitude 131° 45' 30''. 

VAN Diemen’S gulf is seventy miles deep, and more 
than forty broad. It has two outlets to sea; the one to 
the northward, Dundas’s Strait, is sixteen miles wide and 
very deep ; the other, Clarence Strait, is seventeen miles 
^ide, and communicates with the sea round the south sides 
of Melville and Bathurst Islands : it is probably not so safe 
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A. as Dandas's Strait, on account of Vernon’s Isles, which lie in 
Sact. riL channel, near its western end. 

N. Coast The north eastern side of Van Diemen’s Gulf washes the 
soutli side of Coburg Peninsula. It has several bays, and, 
to the eastward of Mounts Bed well and Roe, the shore 
is fronted by Sir George Hope’s Islands, forming a 
channel or port within them twenty miles deep and from 
three to six broad ; the entrance to it is round the north end 
of Greenhill Island, which is separated from the land 
of the peninsula, by a strait a mile and a half wide: the 
depth in mid-channel, for the shore on either side for half 
a mile is shoal and rocky, is eighteen fathoms, and within 
it the bottom is six, seven, and eight fathoms deep, and 
principally of mud. This strait is in latitude 11^ 35'. 

The eastern side has several openings in it, but the shores 
are very low, and of shoal approach. At its south-east end 
are the two (and probably three) Alligator Rivers; the 
westernmost (or centre) is fronted by Field Island, the 
centre of which is in 12° & latitude, and 132° 25' 10' 
longitude. These rivers have been described in the nar- 
rative. See vol. i. p. 100, et seq,. The bottom of the gulf is 
very low, and forms two bights, separated by a point that 
projects for seven or eight miles. 

In the neighbourhood of the rivers the country is sprinkled 
with wooded hills, that extend in a straggling chain towards 
Wellington Range, of which they might be considered a 
part; but between the rivers and Clarence Strait the coun- 
try is low and fiat, and only protected from inroads of the 
sea by a barrier of sand hills, beyond which not a vestige 
of the interior could be seen. 

CLARENCE STRAIT sepgri^s Bathurst and Melfille 
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Islands from the main land: it is 8eventy-fi?e miles long, A, 
and from seventeen to thirty-five wide. The narrowest part Sect. IfF. 
is at about its centre, between Cape Gambier and Cape El- N. Coast, 
don, and in this space is a group of four low rocky islands, 
covered with mangroves (Vernon’s Islands), from which 
considerable reefs extend towards either shore. 

The best channel is probably on the northern side, near 
Cape Gambier, which is in latitude 1 1° 5 & 20" ; and there 
also appeared to be a wide and safe channel on the south 
side ; but the neighbourhood of Vernon’s Islands is rocky. 

The flood-tide sets to the eastward into the gulf. 

MELVILLE ISLAND is of considerable size, and forms 
the western side of Van Diemen’s Gulf; its greatest length 
from Cape Van Diemen to Cape Keith being seventy-two 
miles, and its greatest breadth thirty-eight miles; its cir- 
cumference is two hundred miles. 

We did not land on any part of it, excepting in the en- 
trance of Apsley Strait, at Luxmoore Head, (latitude 11° 21', 
longitude 130° 22'), from which we were driven by the natives. 

It appeared fertile and more elevated than the coast to the 
eastward, and to possess several good harbours, particularly 
Apsley Strait, besides several bays on its north coast; and 
from the appearance of the land on its east side, and the 
extent and abrupt shape of the hills, it is probable that there 
may be a port there also. 

Br£ntok Bay is the mouth of a small inlet, which 
may probably prove to be a fresh-water stream; and the 
bottom of Lethbridqe Bay appeared likely to yield one 
also. The hills and coast are wooded to the brink of the 
cliffs and sandy beaches that vary the northern shores of 
Melville Island. 

The most unproductive part appeared to be the narrow 
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A* strip that extends towards Cape Van Diemen* On either 
Sect. Ill, point, near Karslake Island, is a bay, and at the 

N* Coast bottom of each there is an opening in the land, like those of 
Brenton and Lethbridge Bays. 

The western trend of CAPE VAN DIEMEN is in latitude 
11® 8' 15", and longitude 130® 20' 30". The coast to the 
south-east of the cape is formed by a range of cliffs, extend- 
ing uninterruptedly for seven miles, of a most remarkable 
white appearance, whiter even than the usual colour of the 
pipe-clay cliffs to the eastward. Cape Van Diemen is a low 
sandy point, with a shoal spit projecting from it for four 
miles, within half a mile of the extremity of which we had 
no bottom with ten fathoms: from this a very considerable 
shoal (Mermaid’s Shoal) extends to the westward and 
south-westward for seventeen miles ; and, curving round to 
Piper’s Head, forms the northern limit of the entrance to 
Ap^ley Strait: its western edge is rather steep; we coasted 
along it, and had overfalls between ten and four fathoms 
near its edge. It is not only possible, but very likely, that 
there are channels through it, but the most direct chan- 
nel is round its south side, across the bar, on which there 
is (at Ibw water) five fathoms. To sail into Apsley Strait 
by this channel, if coming from the westward, steer in on 
the parallel of 1 1® 15', until the northern part of Bathurst 
Island is seen : when the western trend of the island bears 
South, you will be abreast of the west extremity of the shoal 
off Cape Van Diemen. Steering on, you will see Piper’s 
Head, a cliffy point, forming the north entrance to the 
strait, %vhich must be kept upon the bearing of E.b.N., until 
the low, sandy, south point of the strait’s entrance^ isin ^ 
line witK the summit of Luxmoore Head, a remarkable fiat* 

* Point Brace of CaptMa Bi^anin 
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topped hill on the eastern side of the strait, bearing S. 59° E. A. 
Then steer E.b.S., keeping the lead going, and hauling to Sect. III, 
the north if tfee soundings are less than seven fathoms, N. CoasL 
until the strait is opened bearing S.Kb.S., when you may 
haul in for Luxmoore Head, and anchor at will. 

The narrowest part of the strait is where the low, sandy 
extremity, Point Brace, bears S. 40o E. ; the channel then is 
from seventeen to eighteen fathoms deep, and shoals sud- 
denly on its south, but gradually on its north side : it is 
about a mile and a half wide. 

APSLEY STRAIT is forty miles long, and from one 
to three broad ; the widest part being at the north end : the 
southern end, for five or six miles from the outlet, is very 
rocky ; the south entrance is in latitude 1 1° 45' ; the flood 
sets to the southward, and the ebb, from Van Diemen's 
Gulf out of Clarence Strait, runs through the strait to the 
north, which must cause many shoals off the south en- 
trance; the depth is generally from ten to thirteen fathoms, 
but is very irregular towards the south end ; at low water 
many parts are dry, which leave the channels very intricate. 

We passed over it at high water without knowing our 
danger, for the stream of the tide carried us through the 
deepest part of the channel. 

BATHURST ISLAND is from thirty to thirty-three miles 
in extent, having a circumference of an hundred and twenty 
miles. Gordon Bay, on its western side, affords a good 
shelter in the easterly monsoon ; it is ten miles wide, and 
six deep, and terminated by Port Hurd, the entrance to 
which is fronted by a bar, having twelve or fourteen feet 
Pn it at low water. Near the south-western head of the 
hay two projecting cliffy points (Twin Cliffs) terminate a 

VoL. II. Y 
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Sec^, 

]K« Cofuil. 

PORT tlURD, at |be battom of Oordoa Bay» in latitude 
11^ 39' 30"y is a salt-water blet, running iip in a 
direction for eight miles ; it then separates into two creeks 
that wind under each side of a wooded hill; the entrance 
is three-quarters of a mile wide^ and formed by two low 
points. At the back of the port are some wooded hills ; one 
of them, Mount Hurd, kept in the opening between the two 
points of entrance, is the mark for the deepest part of the 
bar. When within the entrance the port opens, and forms a 
basin two miles and a quarter broad, after which it narrows 
and runs up at from half to a quarter of a mile wide, with a 
channel four and five fathoms deep. 

The country here is thickly wooded, but very low» ex- 
cepting a few ranges of hills that may rise to the height of 
two hundred feet. The south side of Bathurst Island has 
no sidpmsities. 

Near Cape Fouhcboy the coast is formed by sand kills; 
but, for the next fifteen miles, U is low and backed by 
wooded hills. 


SECTION IV. 

OF rm nature: of the winds and the descbiption 

OP THE COAST BETWEEN CLARENCE STRAIT 
AND THE NORTH-WEST CAPE. 

A. The nature of the winds upon the North-west Coasts that 
ec^IV. Piemen and the North-west Cape« differ 

materially from the regularity of the monsoons in the 
sea that divides it from Timor and the isbnde to the norths 
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ward! exeiE^tiiig in the fttfrfoWer pAtl betWew Cape Loft* 
dondeity and the Sahal Bftnky Wbeire, frotil the cofittaeted 
natnne of the aea^ moife regulai^ windd itjay bd eipected. 
The easterly monaooh t^mnehtei abdut the begittfriftg of 
April> and In the months of May and June blaits With gfeat 
strength,! and will be found more tegulat ebse to the pro- 
jecting parts of the doast, but they then rathdf assume the 
character of a sea-brOdze, fot thd nights are generally calm. 

After the month of June the Winds to the westward of 
Cape Londonderry are very irregular, and generally blow from 
the southward or south-west; they are however more constant 
to the westward of 6uccaneer*s Archipelago, where the sea- 
breezes blow principally from the N.W. along the land* At 
intervals, during the east monsoon, the wind blows strong 
from S.E., but only for a short time, perhaps only for a few 
hours. Ships may creep along the Coast of New Holland 
to the eastward during the easterly mOllsoon, when they 
could not make any progress in the mid sea^ without being 
much delayed by calms. Towards Uie North-iWeS^^Cape, 
neither the monsoon nor the South East trade afe much 
experienced, the wind being generally from the S.W. or 
N.W. 

During the strength of the westerly mofisoon, that is^ 
in the months of December and January, the wind is 
regular between W.N.W. and W.S.W., and, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the North-west Cape^ sometimes blows hard t 
hut even in these tropical regions, when the weather is very 
bad, the change is predicted by the barometer, which other- 
wise is scarcely affected. 

In February, near the doast of NeW Holland, the monsdon 
is less constant, and the wind often blows off fhe land, so 
that a ship could make her westing, when, if more to the 
ftorthwatd, it ^ould be impossible for her to gain any 
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ground* At the latter end of February the westerly wiads 
die away, and are succeeded by lights baffling, easterly 
winds, with damp, unwholesome weather, and attended oc- 
casionally by heavy squalls of wipd and rain* 

If a ship is detained late in the easterly monsoon, and 
wishes to get to the westward, she wilt find the wind more 
regular and strong from the eastward in the neighbour- 
hood of Timor, where the easterly monsoon lasts until the 
first or second week in November : in the months of Sep- 
tember and October, to the southward of the parallel of 12^ 
the winds are almost constant from S.W. 

The currents are stronger according to the regularity and 
strength of the wind, and generally set at the rate of one 
or one knot and a half. The tides in this part of the coast 
are noticed in the description of the places where they were 
observed. High water at full and change takes place at 
The anchorage off Vansittart Bay at . . 9** 15' 


In Montagu Sound at 12 00 

In Careening Bay at 12 00 


In Prince Regent’s River at .... 12 20 

The rise of the tide, to the westward of Cape Van Diemen, 
and particularly to the westward of Cape Bougainville, ap- 
peared gradually to increase: the greatest that expe- 
rienced was in the vicinity of Buccaneer’s Archipelago; and 
at the anchorage in Camden Bay the tide rose thirty-seven 
feet ; occasioned probably by the intersected nature of the 
coast* 

The variation in this interval is almost too trifling to be 
noticed for the purposes of common navigation. Betwisen 
Capes Londonderry and Van Diemen it varies between 
and East. Between the former and Careening Bay it 
was between 1® and 1 J® East; at Careening Bay the mean 
of the observations gave 4® West; but to the westward of 
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that, as far as Cape Villaret, the results of the observations A. 
varied between 1® East and West. Near the North-west SectlVw 
Cape, and to the eastward of it as far as Depuch Island, it N. West 
is about 2® Westerly. 

On the south-side of Clarence Strait the land is low, like 
the coast to the eastward. PATERSON BAY appeared to be 
the mouth of a river, but it was not examined. The opening 
to the eastward of the projecting point that forms the 
eastern side of Paterson Bay, seemed to be a good port ; 
and to have an inlet at its bottom trending to the S.E. 

CAPE GROSE, in latitude 12® 32' 40^ and Ion. 131® 26', 
is the western head of Paterson Bay: it is fronted by reefs 
that extend for a considerable distance into the sea ; their 
extremity is nearly nine miles north from the cape. 

Hence the coast extends low and sandy to POINT 
BLAZE, to the northward of which there is a bay : to the 
south the shore is wooded, and trends for eighteen miles to 
the north entrance of Anson Bay, which is formed by 
Peron Islands; these are low and sandy; at the extre- 
mity of the northern island, there is a sandy peak in lati- 
tude 13® 6' 30", and longitude 131® 1' 20": the south end 
is overrun with mangroves, and it appeared very doubtful 
whether a channel existed between it and the smaller island, 
which is entirely surrounded by mangroves. This entrance to 
the bay is very intricate, and useless, since that to the south 
of the islands is so much better. Anson’a Bay affords good 
anchorage, and probably has a small rivulet at the bottom. 

CAPE FORD, in latitude 139 24' 36", longitude 130® 52' 

20", has a reef projecting for three miles from it: hence the 
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A* poMt tr<5wd« round to the ioqihvard for thirty miles to a 
• hey, which uIsq hes e fmell opeoia; tt the boitom; five 
*Cw!f ** ^ of hnii, on which two, of flat, 

topped summits, are conspicuous ; and, at a distance, assume 
the appearance of islands. They are the Barthelemy Hills. 

A few miles to the wastwerd is PORT KEATS. Teee 
PoiKT, in latitude 13^ 69' 20'', longitude 130® 34', the 
eastern head of the port, is surrounded by a reef, which 
extends from it for more than three miles. The west side 
has also a reef, but of much more considerable size, 
stretching to the northward of Cape Hay for fifteen miles ; 
near its extremity there is a patch of dry rocks, occupying an 
extent of two miles. The channel within the heads is from 
two to four miles wide, and has anchorage in it between 
six and seven fathoms, mud* The port gradually contracts as 
it approaches the narrow mouth of the inlet to a mile and a 
half; it then trends to the south for six miles, where it is di- 
vided into two arms, that run up for six or seven miles more 
to the foot of a range of wooded hills, one of which is Mount 
CoonwiN. The western aide of the inlet is occupied by a 
bank of clay, that dries at low water. At about three 
miles within the narrow entrance on the western side, there 
is an inlet, and above this the anchorage is good, the bot*^ 
tom being of clay, in which is mixed a small iFon.*8tone 
pebble : between the inlet and the narrows, the bottom is 
deep and rocky. 

Between Cape Hay, in latitude 14® 30", and longitude 

1 30® if 80'', and POINT PEARCE^ in tatituda 14® SO'', 

longitude 130® 17' 15", the coast is still low, and was only 
seen at a dlstanpe. Off tha latter point there is a rerf which 
does not extend t« i peatei dietaocn than a mUe and a half* 
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To iho south of Poiftt Pearce there is a very extensive A- 
opening, which bad weather and other circumstances did 
not allbw of bdng examined. It is nearly thirty miles wide, N. West 
Bttd the depth across between eight fathoms and twenty. 

The south shore is lined by a considerable reef extending 
for seven miles from the beach. The land was very indis- 
tinctly seen at the back, but, in one part, there was a space of 
more than eighteen miles, in which nothing was visible. The 
strength of the tide, the bottom being sandy instead of mud, 
as in other parts of the neighbourhood, and the rocky over- 
falls on either side of the entrance bespeak this opening to 
be of considerable size and importance. 

The shore to CAPE DOMETT was very indistinctly seen. 

It occupies an extent of forty-five miles, and is fronted by 
extensive reefs, which project for twenty-three miles ; the 
north extremity of the shoal water is twenty-six miles, 
nearly due west from Cape Pearce. It terminates with a 
narrow point, and then trends in to the S.W. towards the 
coast. 

The Medusa Bank fronts the entrance of Cambridge 
Gulf ; it projects from the coast, near Cape Domett, to the 
N.W. for seventeen miles, and terminates with a narrow 
spit, thirteen miles north from Lacrosse Island, in latitude 
14® 30|'. Both these banks are of sand, and their edges 
are very steep to. They are covered with large quan- 
tities of mlluscay which are also abundant in the sea in their 
vicinity. 

CAMBRIDOE OULF extends from Lacrosse Island in a 
S.S. Westerly direction for sixty-four miles. The entrance, 
between Ckpe Domett and Cape Diissejour, is twelve miles 
wide; but Lacrosse Island, under which there is good 
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A, anchorage for vessels going in or out of the gulf, divides 
Sect,. ly. t[ie entrance into two channels. The western entrance is 
N. West about two miles and a half wide, and is deepest near the 
Coast* jgjaudj but, at a mile from the shore, we had no bottom 
with fourteen and seventeen fathoms. The reefs project 
from Cape Dussejour for nearly three miles. On the 
eastern side of Lacrosse Island, within half a mile of the 
point, we had seven fathoms, and there was every appear- 
ance of the channel being deep in the neighbourhood of 
ape Domett. Shakspeare Hill, the situation of which is 
in latitude 14° 47' 56", and longitude 128° 24', is a 
conspicuous object on this promontory; it is high and 
rocky, and, al. a distance, has the appearance of being insu- 
lated, like Lacrosse Island. 

Having entered the gulf, it trends to the S.S.W. for 
twenty-three miles to Adolphus Island, where it is divided 
into two arms, of which the westernmost is the principal. 
At ten miles from Lacrosse Island, the channel is narrowed 
by shoals to a w’idth of five miles, the shores being twelve 
miles apart. The land on the western side of the gulf is 
high and rocky ; but the opposite shore is very low, and ap- 
parently marshy. The bottom is of sand, as are the banks 
on either side, and affords good anchorage ; the tide stream 
runs with great strength in mid-channel, but is easily 
avoided by anchoring upon the weather shore near the edge 
of the bank. 

The channels on either side of Adolphus Island are 
called the East and West Arms. The East Arm is from 
one to two miles and a half wide, and four or five fathoms 
deep. At ten miles it is joined by an arm that washes the 
south side of Adolphus Island, and the united streams trend 
together in a S.E. direction, under the foot of Mount Con- 
nexion, for a .considerable distance* This inlet was not ex- 
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amined. The West Arm extends down the west side of A, 
Adolphus Island for seven miles ; it is then divided by a Sect IV^, 
projecting point under View Hill ; and* whilst one runs to 
the eastward and unites with the East Arm, the other con- 
tinues to trend to the southward, and then opens out to an 
extensive basin eleven miles in length, and from four to 
six in breadth ; and, at seven miles, gradually contracts as 
it winds under the base of the Bastion Hills : before, how- 
ever, you arrive at the basin, the stream is divided by 
several islands and rocky islets, that narrow the channel 
in some parts to the width of half a mile, in which the 
depth is very great, and the tide runs with great strength. 

At the entrance of the basin the high rocky character of 
the west shore is superseded by low mangrove banks, with 
here and there a detached hill rising from a plain of low 
marshy land, that, at the time of our visit, was covered with 
a salt incrustation, occasioned by the evaporation of the 
sea, which, apparently, had lately flooded the low lands to a 
great extent : some of these plains are seven and eight miles in 
diameter. The hills rise abruptly; those we examined are of 
sand-stone formation. The basin is very shoal, but there is 
a narrow channel in the centre, with from five to nine fa- 
thoms water. The shore, opposite the Bastion Hills, is low, 
and the gulf trends gradually round to the S.W. for five 
miles, when it is contracted into a narrow communication, 
called The Gut, leading to an interior shoal basin, 
strewed with low marshy islands, which the tide covers. 

This basin terminates to the southward in a narrow stream, 
winding under the base of Mount Cockburn ; and there also 
appeared to be several others falling into the basin more 
to the westward. The water was salt at the extremity 
of our exploration. The Gut leading to it is two miles 
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bnf, and not so much as a quarter of a mile wide ; in some 
parts we had nineteen fathoms, but in others it was deeper; 
it runs through a chasm In the hills, which rise abruptly^ 
and occasionally recede and form bights, in which, in the 
wet season, the rains form some very considerable mountain 
torrents. No fresh water was seen in any part of the gulf; 
but as it was near the end of the dry season when we were 
there, it might probably be found in a more advanced season 
in every part of the western side, where the land is high and 
the gullies numerous : there is, however, no durable fresh- 
water stream without the Gut. An alligator was observed 
swimming about, but very few fish were noticed. 

The coast extends from Cape Dussejour to Cape London- 
derry, a distance of ninety-five miles, without an opening, 
and with but few sinuosities of any consequence. The coast 
is chiefly rocky, with here and there a few sandy beaches ; 
but the shore generally is open and exposed: there are 
many parts, however, where a boat might land ; particularly 
behind Bucklx Head, and a little farther on at Reveiet 
IstAWD : at the latter place there is a gully in the hills, at the 
back of the bay, which may probably produce fresh water : 
this bay is near Captain Baudin’s Mount Casuarina, a 
fiat-topped hill, that is conspicuous from the sea. 'fhe 
mount is only visible between the bearings of South and 
W.S.W., and may be seen at the distance of seven or eight 
leagues. It is situated at six miles from the shore, in 
latitude W 23' 15", and longitude 127"^ 36' 50". 

The coast is here but slightly wooded, and sufficiently 
elevated to conceal the ititerior ; no part of which, excepting 
Mount Casuarina, could be seen. It is froutedi l)f ttftkh 
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iHit tkey not appear to extend more than two miles from 
die shore. At Cafe Rvlhibres, the coast trends more 
westerly. To the westward of this cape are two sandy bays, 
in which boats might effect a landing ; but they are open 
and exposed to the northward. To the eastward of it there 
are some reefs which project for more than two miles from 
the shore ; and, at the west head of the westernmost of the 
bays, is an island with a reef extending for nearly three 
miles from it: behind the island is another bay, that ap- 
peared to be fronted by the above reef. In the offing, and 
at the distance of six miles from the shore, is Lesueur 
Island ; it is about two miles in circumference, and sur- 
rounded by a coral reef, that extends for one mile and a 
half from Its north-east end. At this part the coast is more 
verdant in appearance than to the eastward of Cape Ilul- 
hieres, particularly for ten miles to the S.£. of Cape Lon- 
donderry 5 in which space there are several sandy bays, with 
the shores wooded to the brink of the beach : at about five 
miles from the cape is a small boat harbour, at the back of 
which a gully in the hills appeared promising for the search 
for fresh water, more particularly on account of the verdant 
appearance of the trees near it. 

CAPE LONDONDERRY is a low rocky point; it is 
easily recognised by the reef that extends from it, and the 
trend of the land, which takes from it a westerly direction ; 
there are also two small sandy islets, Stewart’s Islets, at a 
little more than two miles from it, encompassed by the reef. 
The cape is in 13® 44^ 8., and 126® 63' 60" E. . 

The land tiien extends to the westward for nearly eleven 
Qtiles, to CAPE TALBOT; it is fronted by the reef that 
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commences at Cape Londonderry, and projects from the 
shore for nearly five miles, but to the eastward of the cape 
a ship may approach it within two miles. 

To the south 0 / Cape Talbot the land trends in and forms 
a bay twelve miles deep, and wide, that was not examined. 
It is fronted by SIR GRAHAM MOORE’S ISLANDS, one 
of which is eight miles ]ong» and low, excepting at the 
east end, where there is a flat*td)>ped bill ; there is also an- 
other remarkable summit on a smaller island, to the north 
of the principal island. 

At twenty miles W.S.W. from Cape Talbot is the east en- 
trance of VANSITTART BAY; it is formed between Mary 
Island and tbe easternmost of the Eclipse Isles, (Long 
Island ;) but this space, which is nearly three miles wide, 
is much occupied by rocks, so that it is contracted to tbe 
width of little more than half a mile. 

The channel to this is between two extensive reefs, the in- 
nermost of which commences at eight miles to the westward 
of Cape Talbot, and extends along Sir Graham 
Islands to Mary Island. 

The outer reef commences at about twelve miles from tbe 
cape, and extends to the westward, embracing Jqnes’s 
Island (in latitude 13^^ 44', and longitude 126® 23 ), and 
the Eclipse Isles. The passage is from three and a half 
five miles wide, and is deep and free from danger, The 
bottom is rocky until within five miles of the Eclipse Islands, 
when good anchorage may be obtained in five apd fa- 
thoms, upon a muddy bottom* 

The entrance is betweep Middle Rock, and a patch of 
dry rocks to the eastward of Long BockS| the distapee 
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acroift being about half a mile. In entering the bay by 
this cbanneli steer so ah to pass round Middle Rock, and Sect. IV. 
upon bringing the peaked summit of Jar Island, at the N. West 
bottom of the port, between it and Long Rocks, bearing 
S. W., steer directly for Jar Island, until you are abreast 
of Middle Rock, when you may haul close round it, with 
fourteen and sixteen fathoms : when you have passed the 
Long Rocks, a course may be directed at pleasure into the 
bay. There is also a deep passage to the westward of 
Middle Rock ; but it is too narrow to be safe. The tide 
sets through the channels with great strength; with the 
flood-tide there is no danger, as the stream will carry a 
vessel through the deepest part ; with the ebb-tide, however, 
it should not be attempted. 

The western entrance to Vansittart Bay is between the 
land of Cape Bougainville and the Eclipse Islands : it is 
three miles and a half wide, and quite free from danger. 

The approach to it, between Troughton Island (latitude 
13® 44' 10", longitude 126® IT) and the reefs in the oIHng, 
is six miles wide, and probably quite safe. We did not 
ascertain the existence of a channel on the east side of the 
island, but it appeared to be free from danger, and, if so, 
would be the best approach. Eclipse Hill, being higher 
than |he land near it, and conspicuous from its flat tabular 
shape, is a good mark for the port ; it is in lat. 13® 54' 20," 
and longitude 126® 18' 40". 

Vansittart Bay is eighteen miles deep, and from five 
to ten broad ; it offers excellent anchorage. The eastern 
shore is rocky, and should not be approached nearer than a 
*nile; but the western shore is steep to, and may be passed 
’^ery close : on this side the port there are many coves and 
^ays fit for any purposes# The most secure anchorage is in 
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tli« Mirtr* df tb« bay, where &ere to ftwii sareA to nine 
&dtoiBS, mud, aod ibe sea4»eete hat free aceese: b«t| if 
I^Wait a tbore ebelieted place to required, inch tbaybe (bund at 
‘ the aouthkeait comer of the bottom of the bey ia six and 
seven IktboRis^ miide High water at fall and diatige fakes 
place in the eastern entrance, at a quarter past nine b^eldck; 
the tide rises about six feet. 

Jar Isxako is surrounded by rocks, but to the east- 
ward of it the channel is twelve fathoms deep. Its summit 
is in latitude 14° T W\ longitude 126° 15' 40". 

The western side of V ansittart Day ts formed by a peninsula, 
the extremity of which is Cape Bougainville ; the Uonhem 
part of this land is fronted by a reef, that extends round if for 
three miles from the shore, but the western side appeared to 
be of bold approach. The reef commences at Cape Bou- 
gainville, and trends round to Point Gibson, where it termi- 
nates* This part of the coast is fronted by extensive reefs, 
which render the approach to it very dangerous: at sixteen 
miles to the northward of the cape there is a range, the 
HolOthurIa Banks, that extend iii an east and west di- 
rection for twenty-three miles; their north-east exteUf Was 
not ascertained, but the western end, in latitude 13° 32', and 
longitude 125° 46' 45", is narrow, and not more than five or 
six miles broad. 

There is another range of reefs to the westward of the 
cape, that extends in a north and south direOtion for upwards 
of twenty mites ; and about from three to five miles broad. 
The Water breaks en many parts of it. Its north ettre- 
mhy, in latitude 13° 41f', is sixteSii miles W.|N. from 
Troughton Island: iii this space the sea is quite cfear, Snd 
from sixteen to twenty faftoms deep. The narrowest part 
of the Ghatmel, between the reef and fiiW peninsulS, 
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point Oibs(m> where it is more than eight miies wide, and A. 
in mid-Ghannel abeut twenty-three fathoms deep* 

N. West 

Between Cape Bougein?ille and Cape Voltaire is the 
admiralty QULF« It is twenty-nine miles wide and 
twenty-two deep, independent of Port Warrender. This 
gulf is thickly stiewed with islands and reefs: a group off 
Cape Voltaire was seen by the French, and named by them 
the INSTITUTE ISLANDS, the three principal of which, of 
flat-topped shape, are called Descartes, Fenelon, and Cor- 
neille; besides these the Montesquieu Group, and Pascal 
and Condillac Islands, were distinguished. On the eastern 
side of the gulf, near the shore, are Osborn’s Islands, 
which are high and rocky J the southernmost is remarkable 
for its steep, precipitous form, and for its resemblance to 
Mount Cockburn in Cambridge Gulf. There is also a con- 
spicuous high bluff on the principal island, which appears 
to have been seen by the French. 

In the offing is CASSINI ISLAND; it is rather low and 
level, and surrounded by cliffs and rocky shores: on the 
eastern side are four sandy beaches, which are very much 
frequented by turtle : a reef projects off its nortli end for a 
mile and a half. The anchorage is good near the island, 
hut the water is very deep. The situation of its centre is in 
latitude 13° 55 * 5 \ and longitude 125° 42 \ 

PORT WARRENDER is an excellent port, and affords 
good anchorage in the bay round Crystal Head, in which a 
vessel U quite land-locked; but equally secure anchorage 
^ay be had for five miles higher up the port, in from 
four to seven fathoms, mud. It extends for six miles farther, 
but the depth in some parts is not more than two fathoms. 
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At eleven miles from the entrance, thei port is separated into 
two inlets, which wind under the base of a dividing range 
of high, steep, and wooded hills ; these run up for five miles 
higher, when they become mere mangrove creeke. There is 
probably another inlet on the east side of Port Warrender 
which we did not examine, since it appeared to be less con* 
siderable in size, and important in appearance, than the arm 
which we had examined. Crystal Head is in latitude 
14® 28', and longitude 125® 55 ' 30". 


WALMESLY BAY appeared to be a good port also, but 
it is open to the eastward. We did not enter it. 


CAPE VOLTAIRE is the extremity of a promontory, ex- 
tending for more than twenty miles into the sea, and sepa- 
rating the Admiralty Gulf from Montagu Sound. There is a 
fiat-topped hill near its extremity, in latitude 14® 14' 30", 
and longitude 125® 40' 12"; and, at three miles more to 
the southward, a peaked hill ; its shores on either side 
arc rocky, and indented by bays. At one part the width 
across to Walmesly Bay cannot be more than a mile and a 
half. 


The MONTALIVET ISLES, about six leagues from the 
main, consist of three rocky islands ; they are visible for six 
or seven leagues from the deck : the north-easternmost is in 
latitude 14® 13' 40", longitude 125® 19' 30". 

MONTAGU SOUND extends from Cape Voltaire to the 
north end of Bigge's Island, a distance of thirty**one miles, 
and is from eleven to twenty miles deep* It is fronted by a 
range of islands ; the outer range, which is eight miles 
within the Montalivet Isles, was called Pai;DHO£ lsLA^i>s; 
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besides which there were several scattered about the sound, 
and some of larger size near the main: of the latter are 
Kater’s and Wollaston’s. They are of a very rocky 
character, and furnished with but a poor and shallow soil, 
although the surface is thickly covered with small trees, grow- 
ing most luxuriantly. Water Island, to the north-east, 
in latitude 14® 21’, and longitude 125° 32’ 25”, was visited by 
us, as was also Capstan Island, in the south-west corner of 
the sound. The latter island is in latitude 14° 35' 20 ", and 
longitude 125° 16' 20 ". They are both rocky, and destitute 
of any soil but what is formed by the decomposition of the 
vegetables that grow upon the island. The channels be- 
tween them appeared to be clear and free from hidden 
danger. The depth among the islands is from ten to fifteen 
fathoms on a muddy bottom; but the anchorage is better be- 
tween Kater Island and the promontory that separates it 
from Walinesly Bay, than any other part. It is a very fine 
port, particularly near the bottom, in Swift's Bay, where 
the depth is from four to five fathoms at low water. It is 
liigh water at full and change in Swift’s Bay at twelve 
o’clock, which is two hours and a quarter later than in 
Vansittart Bay: the tide rose eighteen feet, whereas in Port 
Warrendcr its rise was only six. The islands off the north- 
east end of Bigge’s Island are more numerous than in other 
parts of the sound: they were only seen at a distance, 
and too numerous to give correct positions to. Bigge’s 
Island is fourteen miles long, and from six to seven broad ; 
it is of moderate height, and rocky character: its south end 
appeared to be thickly wooded. A flat-topped hill near the 
shore of Scott’s Strait is a remarkable object, and may be 
seen six or seven leagues off. It is in latitude 14° 39’ 20”, 
and longitude 125° 10' 20’". 
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A. SCOTTS STRAIT is a channel separating Bigge’s Island 
Sect. IV* jg thirteen miles long, and frt)m three to 

N. Weit one and a quarter broad. It is of irregular depth, and Us 
Coastk gQpgg rocks in mid-channel, which are dry: the deepest 
channel is near the eastern shore, the depth being from &n 
to fourteen fathoms. The strait does not terminate until 
you are to the westward of Cape Pond, for there are several 
islets off the south end of Bigge’s Island, limd a considerable 
reef, through which, although there inay be deep channels, 
yet they must be narrow. Off the north-west end of Bigge's 
Island are several rocky islets ; the outer ones were seen by 
me in the Bathurst, (vol. ii. p. 42) : they are the Maret 
Isles of Commodore Baudin ; they consist of four or five prin- 
cipal islands, of about two miles in length, besides as many 
more of very small size off the south extremity of the group. 
The northern point of the northernmost island is in latitude 
15® 7' 15"', and longitude 124® 56' 40''. The group is fronted 
on the north-west side by a considerable reef, extending 
N.b.EjE. for seven miles; the outer edge being three 
miles and a half to the westward of the group. 

YORK SOUND is fourteen miles wide and ten deep: it is 
contained between Cape Pond and the northern extreme of 
the Coronation Islands. It is spacious, but the bottom, in 
the middle, is rocky: there is, however, very good an- 
chorage near the Coronation Islands; and there is also, 
possibly, as good on the eastern shore to the south of 
Cape Pond, which has a rocky island immediately off it, 
the situation of which is in latitude 14® 43' 20", and longi* 
tude 125® 9' 25". 

At the bottom of York Sound is PRINCE FREDERIC'S 
HARBOUR, a fine spacious port, fourteen miles long, and 
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from five to seven broad : it is terminated by two rivers, a. 
vtz» Hunter’s and Roe’s. It has several rocky islands on Sect IV. 
either shore ; and, at the bottom, they are numerous. The N. West 
tide here rises at the springs twenty-nine feet. The an- 
chorage is not so good in the entrance of the port, but a 
good bottom may be found as soon as Hunter’s River begins 
to open, and bears E.jN., and when you are within a small 
island that is in the centre of the port ; but an anchorage 
may very probably be obtained on the northern shore, or, 
indeed, any where out of the strength of the tides. 

Hunter’s River runs up for about fourteen miles. It 
is about one mile and a half wide at the entrance, and pre- 
serves that width for more than four miles, when it suddenly 
contracts and becomes shoal, and very tortuous in its course, 
and winds through a narrow chasm in the rocks, which rise 
precipitously in some parts for at least two or three hundred 
feet. A vessel may anchor in seven fathoms near the end of 
the first reach; its course is to the E.N.E. There is a 
remarkable rock at the entrance, in latitude 15° 1' 30^’, and 
longitude 125° 24'. Roe’s River first trends for seventeen 
miles to the E.b.S., and then, taking a sudden turn to the 
south, runs up for thirteen miles more ; after which it trends 
to the S.E., and was supposed to run up for at least ten miles 
farther. Its entrance for seven miles forms a very good 
harbour, being from two to six fathoms deep ; but, in anchor- 
ing here, it must be recollected that the tide falls twenty-nme 
feet. This river, like Hunter’s River, is bounded on either 
bank by precipitous hills, which, in many parts, are inac- 
cessible. 

Five miles to the westward of Cape Torrens is Point 
Hardy: off the latter is an islet; and three miles, N.b.E.JE. 
from it, is a reef, on which the sea breaks. This point is 
the east head of Port Nelson, which extends to the south- 
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A« ward from it for eight miles; its western side is formed by 
Se ct.I V> Coronation Islands: its width is three miles, with good 
N. West anchorage all over it. At the bottom is Careening Bay, 

* "where the . Mermaid ‘ was repaired. The latitude of the 
beach in 15® 6' 18", and longitude 125° 0' 46" ♦, Port 
Nelson communicates with the sea to the westward of the 
Coronation Islands, which may be considered a strait. At 
the south-west end of the southernmost island, where the 
strait is narrowest, and not more than one mile and a quarter^ 

* The latitude of the observatory was taken every day durinj^ 
our stay, using the sea-horizon, but the etfect of refraction was 
so great that the daily observations varied as much as 3' 43'^ 
The mean of 15 meridional altitudes with 

the sextant made the latitude ^ . . . 15° 6' 22^.5 

and of fourteen observations with the circle 15 6 13 .8 

Mean for the latitude of the observatory 15 6 18 South. 

The longitude was deduced by the mean of the observations of 
our two visits; viz,^ in October, 1820, and August, 1821; the 
latter were taken at Sight Point, in Prince Regent’s River, the 
difference of the meridians of tlie two places, by chronometers and 
survey, being 8' 52".8 

1820. Sept. 28 and 29. By twenty sets of lunar dis- 
tances with the sun, containing one hundred 
sights with the sextant, the sun being to the east 

of the rnooH, the longitude is . . . .125°1P24".3 

1821. August 2nd and 3rd. By seventeen sets of 
lunar distances with the sun, containing eighty- 
five sights with the sextant, the sun being to the 
west of the moon, the longitude of Sight Point, 
in Prince Regent’s River, was found to be 

124® 4r 15".3, or of Careening Bay • • 124 60 8*1 

The mean is the longitude of the observatory 125® O' 46"E* 
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wide, there is a patch of rocks in the centre, which always A. 

shews : the channel on the north side of these rocks is the 

best; the water is very deep, and the tide sets right tlirough. N. West 

Coast. 

The CORONATION ISLANDS separate York Sound 
from Brunswick Bay, and are situated in front of Port 
Nelson. The group consists of seventeen or eighteen islands, 
besides numerous rocky islets. On the largest island are 
two remarkable peaks; the easternmost is in 14° 59 \ and 
longitude 124° 56' 5". The island is eight mileS long, and 
from four to two wide ; the others are from three to one mile 
in length; they are covered with vegetajtion, and the larger 
islands are well clothed with trees. The great rise of the 
tide would render this part of the coast of importance, was 
it not for the wretched state of the country, and the un- 
productiveness of its soil, \^ich are great drawbacks upon 
the advantage of the tide’s unusual rise. It is high water 
at full and change in Port Nelson at twelve o’clock, as it is 
also in Montagu Sound. 

Beyond tbe Coronation Islands there is a string of small, 
rocky islands extending for sixteen miles : the westernmost 
is Freycinet’s Group; the principal island of which Captain 
De Freycinet has described as resembling an inverted bowl ; 
and, from this description, we had no difficulty in finding it 
out ; it is in latitude 15° 0' 30", and longitude 124° 32' 40". 

Among the other islands we distinguished the islets Colbert, 
Keraudren, and Buffon. On tbe last there is a small, 
grassy, peaked hillock, in latitude 14° 55' 25", and longi- 
tude 124° 43' 20". 

We passed out to sea between Freycinet’s Group and 
Keraudren; and within one mile and half of the latter had . 
eighteen fathoms : it appeared, from the colour of the water, 
to have a reef projecting to the westward. 
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A, BRUNSWICK BAY is at the back of these islands, and 
extends from Cape Brewster, in latitude 15® 6' 10", and 
longitude 124® 55' 5", which terminates Port Nelson, to 
^ * Point Adieu. It is an extensive bay or sound, and is about 
twenty miles in extent, with good anchorage all over it, 
The coast is here very much indented by rivers and bays; 
among which may be particularized Prince Regent's River, 
Hanover Bay, and Port George the Fourth. 

PRINCE REGENT'S RIVER is, without exception, the 
most remarkable feature of the North-West Coast. In 
general the inlets of this coast form extensive ports at their 
entrance; and, when they begin to assume the character of 
a river, their course becomes tortuous, and very irregular ; 
of which there cannot be a better instance than the neigh- 
bouring river, Roe's River. Bjrince Regent’s River trends 
into the interior in a S.E.b.E. direction for fifty-four miles, 
with scarcely a point to intercept the view, after being 
thirteen miles within it. The entrance is formed by Cape 
Wellington on the east, and High Bluff on the west, a width 
of eight miles, but is so much contracted by islands, that, 
in hauling round Cape Wellington, the width is suddenly 
reduced to little more than a mile : at the branching off of 
Rothsay Water, it is little more than half a mile, and also 
the same width at the entrance of St. George's Basin. In 
this space, however, it is in some parts a little wider, but in 
no part between projecting points is it more than one mile 
and a quarter. For the first nine miles the stream is nar- 
rowed by islands ; beyond this, its boundaries are formed 
by the natural banks of the river. On the eastern side, 
within Cape Wellington, is a deep bay, but of shoal and 
rocky appearance. At six miles farther on are two iplets, 
Rothsay and Munster Watbrsi near which the tide 
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forms rapid eddies and whirlpools, that render its ap- 
proach dangerous. In mid-channel is a group of isles ; and, 
off the easternmost, a reef projects to the eastward for more 
than half a mile, round which a vessel must pass; here 
the channel is not more than half a mile wide. Munster 
Water, on the western side, communicates with Hanover 
Bay by a narrow strait, with very good anchorage in it 
in four and five fathoms mud; it is, however, an incon- 
venient place to go to, if a vessel is bound any farther 
up the river. Rothsay Water is a very considerable arm ; 
and was conjectured to communicate with Prince Frederic’s 
Harbour, and, if so, would insulate the land between 
Capes Torrens and Wellington. We did not enter Rothsay 
Water; and the tides and whirlpools were too rapid and 
dangerous to trust our small boats widiout running a 
very great risk. At the eiiti^nce of this arm, on the south 
shore, there appeared to be a shoal -bank. Half-way Bay 
offers very good anchorage out of the strength of the tides, 
with abundance of /oom to get under wpigh from. The 
northernmost point of the bay, Sight Point, has a small islet 
off it (Lammas Islet) where the observations were taken to 
fix the longitude of Careening Bay. (See vol. ii p. 55.) The 
two bays on the opposite, or north-east shore, are shoal, 
and not fit for any vessel drawing more than six or seven 
feet; and the shores are so lined with mangroves, as in most 
parts to defy all attempts at landing. After passing them, 
the shores approach each other within three-quarters of a 
mile, but the south-west shore is fronted by a rocky shoal, 
which narrows it to less than half a mile; here the tide 
runs very strong, and forms whirlpools. On passing the 
point, the river opens into a large, spacious reach, which was 
called St. George’s Basin ; and two conspicuous islands in it 
were called St. Anprew and St. Patrick’s Islands. At the 
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north-east corner are two remarkable hills, Mounts Traf al- 
gae and Waterloo: the situation of the summit of the 
former is in latitude 16® 16' 36", and longitude 125® 4'. The 
basin is from eight to nine miles in diameter, but affords 
no safe anchorage until a vessel is above St. Patrick’s 
Island. The northern side of the basin is shoaler, and has 
two small inlets, which trend in on either side of the mounts, 
and run in for upwards of five miles, but they are salt. At 
the south side of the basin there are two or three inlets of 
considerable size, that trend in towards a low country. At 
ten miles S.E.b.E. from the narrow entrance to the basin 
the river again resumes its narrow channel, and runs up so 
perfectly straight for fourteen miles in a S.E.b.E. course, 
that the hills, which rise precipitously on either bank, were 
lost in distance, and the river assumed the most exact 
appearance of being a strait ; ^t was from one to one mile 
and a quarter wide, and generally of from four to eight 
fathoms deep on a bottom of yellow sand : the river then 
took a slight bend, and continued to run up for twelve 
or thirteen miles further, with a few slight curves, and 
gradually to decrease in width until terminated by a bar 
of rocks; which, when the tide rose high enough to fall 
over, was very dangerous to pass : here a considerable gully 
joins the main stream, and, being fresh water, was sup- 
posed to have the same source as Roe’s River. The river 
trended up for about three or four miles farther, when it is 
entirely stopped by a rapid formed of stones, beyond which 
we did not persevere in tracing it; the tide did not reach 
above this, and the stream was perceived to continue and 
form a very beautifol fresh-waier river, about two or three 
hundred' yards wide. As our means did not allow of our 
persevering any further, we gave up our examination. Ac 
seventeen miles above St. George’s Basin, on the south 
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shore, we found a cascade of fresh water falling in a con- 
siderable quantity from the height of one hundred and forty Sect. IV. 
feet; and this, in the rainy season, must be a very large N.West 
fall, for its breadth is at least fifty yards. At the time of 
our visit it was near the end of the dry season; and 
even then there was a very considerable quantity falling. 

Several small inlets trended in on either side of the . river 
above the basin, particularly one upon the north side, which, 
from the height of the hills under which it trended, would 
probably produce a fresh-water stream. In 1821 the Bathurst 
watered from the cascade, but the fatigue was too great, and 
the heat too powerful, for the boats* crew had to pull nearly 
forty miles every trip. High water took place in St. George’s 
Basin at twenty minutes after twelve o’clock : the tide rose 
twenty-four feet. 

HANOVER BAY is a very convenient port, about five 
miles deep, but exposed from the N.N.W. ; the anchor- 
age is, however, so good, that no danger need be ap- 
prehended. At the bottom of the bay there is a deep chasm 
in the land, yielding a fresh-water stream ; beyond this the 
bay terminates in a shoal basin. In the offing are several rocky 
islets, particularly one, a high rock, which is very remark- 
able. A little to the north-east of the river is a sandy beach, 
the situation of which is in latitude 15° 18^ 21'^ and longi- 
tude 124° 46' 50". 

High Bluff, the extremity of the promontory sepa- 
rating Hanover Bay from Port George the Fourth, speaks 
for itself. It is in latitude 15° 14' 40", and longitude 
124° 4r 35". Between High Bluff and Point Adieu, in 
latitude 16° 14' 10', and longitude 124° 34' 45", is POR F 
GEORGE THE FOURTH, having midway in its entrance a 
high island nearly two miles long; and to the southward, in 
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4 . the centre of the port, ft high rocky islet, the Lump, the 
6ect.IV» gmjjnjjj; n^htch is situated in latitude 15® 18' 30", and 
longitude 1 24® 37' 50". The western side of the port is an 
extensive island, Augustus Island, eleven miles long; it is 
high and rocky, and has several bays on its eastern side. 
The port affords very good anchorage, particularly between 
Entrance Island and the Lump, in nine fathoms, mud ; but 
there is also very good anchorage with the Lump bearing 
west, in ten fathoms, mud. Port George the Fourth termi- 
nates in a strait, Roger's Strait, communicating with Cam- 
den Bay. The best entrance to the port is on the eastern 
aide of Entrance Island ; for the opposite, although practi- 
cable and sufficiently deep for the largest ships, is narrow, 
and must be buoyed before it can be used. 

Point Adieu is the last land seen by us in 1820; 
it is the north-east end of Augustus Island, and is a rocky, 
bluff point. In the offing, at the distance of three miles, 
there is a considerable range of reefs, that extend from the 
peaked island of Jackson’s Isles ; and more to the north- 
west is another group of rocky islands. 

To the westward of Augustus Island is a range of islands 
extending for five leagues; on their north side they are 
fronted by considerable coral reefs, which at low water are 
dry ; besides which there are several small islets that con- 
tract the channels, and render the navigation intricate and 
difficult. Between Augustus and Byam Martin’s Islands 
there is an open strait, of one mile and a half wide; but, 
its communication with the sea to the north, appears to be 
little more than half a mile. Btam Martin’s Island is se- 
parated from a range of small islets, extending N.N.E. by a 
strait ; and these last are divided from the Champagny Isles 
by another strait, from twenty-eight to thirty fathom^ deep, 
through which the tide runs with great forte. Ofl* the north 
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end of Byam Martin's Island are several smaller islets and ji, 
coral reefs ; the latter extend from it for more than six miles: 
the north-westernmost of these islets is the land seen in 1801 N. Woit 
by Captain Hey wood, and was called by him Vulcan Point: 

Red Island, which he also saw, is eight miles to the west** 
ward; it is in latitude 15® 13^ 16", and long. 124® 15' 45" : 
between it and Champagny Isles the ebbing tide uncovered 
several extensive reefs. Ten miles N. 26® E. from Red 
Island, and S. 71® W. from Freycinet's Island, is a dry 
sand-bank surrounded by a reef. 

Degerando Island, so called by the French, is the south- 
ernmost of the CHAMPAGNY ISLES: considerable reefs 
extend off its south end, which are dry at low water ; its 
centre is in latitude 15° 20' 45", and longitude 124® 13' 15". 

CAMDEN BAY is formed between Byam Martin’s Island 
and Pratt’s Islands, and extends to the eastward to Roger’s 
Strait; it is twelve miles deep and eight wide. Here the 
tide rose and fell thirty-seven feet and a half, the moon’s 
age being nineteen days. High water took place thirteen 
minutes after the moon’s transit. 

Between Camden Bay and Point Swan, a distance of 
ninety miles, the main land falls back, and forms a very 
considerable opening fronted by a multitude of islands, 
islets, and reefs, into which, from our loss of anchors, we 
kvere not able to penetrate. From Camden Bay the islands, 
hr the coast seemed too irregular to be the main-land, 

Jxtend in a range in a south direction for more than fifty- 
ive miles, to where there appeared to be a deep opening, or 
‘trait, from three to five miles wide. An irregular line of 
:oast then appeared to extend for seven leagues to the 
^.W.p and afterwards to the westward for five or six leagues. 
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To the westward of this, the land appeared to be less con- 
Sect IV. tinuous, and to be formed by a mass of i|lai)^3 separated 
N. West by deep and narrow straits, through some of which the tide 
was observed to rush with considerable strength^ foaming 
and curling in its stream, as if it were rushing through u 
bed of rocks : this was particularly observed among the 
islands to the south of Macleay’s Islands. After extending 
for thirty miles fartlier to the S.W., the land terminates 
evidently in islands, which then trend to the S.E. ; and to 
the westward they are separated from Cygnet Bay, and the 
land to the southward of it by a strait five or six leagues 
wide. The narrowest part of this strait is at Point Cun- 
ningham, where it is twelve miles wide ; two-thirds over 
to the islands are two rocky islets, which bear due south 
from Sunday Strait. 

Montgomery Islands, a group of seven islets on the 
eastern side of this extensive range of islands, which arc 
named BUCCANEER’S ARCHIPELAGO, are low and of 
small extent, particularly the six easternmost, none of which 
are a mile long : the westernmost, which has an extensive reef 
stretching to the N.W., is more than three miles in dia- 
meter, and appears to be of different formation to the other, 
being low and fiat, whilst the rest are scarcely better than a 
heap of stones, slightly clothed with vegetation. Between 
the easternmost islet and the land, there is a strait of a 
league in width. The tide prevented our trying its depdi ^ 
a league and a half to the north- w^ at high-water, we had 
irregular soundings between ten , and sixteen fathoms, bat 
six fathoms must be deducted frop it to reduce it to the 
depth at low water. 

Three leagues to the north-^west of Montgomery’s west^ 
ernmost island are Cockell’s Isles, two in nUmbef iJoV and 
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flat, but of sm^H size. A reef extends for bore than five 
miles to the Westward, and it was not thought improbable 
that it might be connected with the reefs that extend to the 
westward^f Montgomery Islands. The centre of the largest 
island is in 15® 48' S., and 124® 4' E. To the N.E. of 
Cockell's Islands the flood-tide sets to the south ; but to 
the westward with great strength to the S.E., and, at an 
anchorage ten miles to the eastward of Macieay Isles, the 
tide rose and fell thirty-six feet, the moon being twenty- 
one days old. Cockell's Islands are twenty miles from the 
land to /the south ; and in this interval, but within four 
leagues from the shore, are several small rocky islets, on 
one of which there is a remarkable lump ; nearer the shore 
are two islands, which have a more fertile and verdant ap- 
pearance than any other part near them : these form the 
western extremity of Collier’s Bav. 

Macleay Isles lie in a N.b.W. direction, and are eight 
miles in extent; the principal and highest island is near 
the south end of the group ; those to the northward are 
small and straggling. The centre of the highest is in la- 
titude 15® 57', and longitude 123® 42'. 

Caffarelli Island was seen by the French. Its sum- 
mit is in latitude 16° 2' 25% and longitude 123® 18' 35". 
It is the north-westernmost of a range of islands, extending 
in the direction of N. 60° W. ; among which Cleft Island, 
p named from a remeKiable cleft or chasm near its north 
end, and Dampier's Monument, are conspicuous ; the latter 
is a high lump. This r^e is separated from one of a similar 
nature, and extending ijn a like direction to the eastward, 
by a strait from three to four miles wide, and from fifteen 
to tweat^vdeep. 
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A* Fourteen mile* N. 68® W. from the iummit of Caffarelli 
liland is Brue' Rrsfi a circular patch of rocks of about a mile 
N# Weil in diameter ; three miles to the north-east of which we had 
* irregular soundings, between thirty-eight and forfy-fi?e fa- 
thoms on a rocky bottom. The reef is in 15® 57' S., and 
123® 4' 45" E. 

Six miles south of Caffarelli Island, is a rocky island, 
surrounded by a reef; and eight miles farther are sereral 
small rocky islands, forming the north extremity of a 
range, which, extending to the S.b.E* for ten miles, form 
the eastern side of Sunday Strait, which is the best, and in 
fact the only safe communication with the deep opening 
between Point Cunningham and the islands to the eastward. 
Between this strait and Point Swan, a distance of eleven 
miles, the space is occupied by a multitude of islands and 
islets, separated from each other by narrow and, probably, by 
deep channels, through which tlie tide rushes with frightful 
rapidity. Sunday Strait is more than four miles wide, and 
appeared to be free from danger. The tide sets through it 
at the rate of four or five miles an hour, and forms strong 
ripplings, which would be, perhaps, dangerous for a boat 
to encounter. The vessel was whirled round several times in 
passing through it ; but a boat, by being able to pull, might 
in a great measure avoid passing through them. 

CYGNET BAY is formed between the islands and Point 
Cunningham; it is fronted by a bank, over which the least 
water that we found was two fathbtns ; within this bank 
there is good anchorage, and near the inlets at the bottom 
of the bay, there is a muddy bottom, with eight and nine fa- 
thom* mud. 

Point Cuwkingham projects slightly to the eastward ; its 
easternmost extremity is in latitude 16® 39' 20^ and longi- 
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tude 1230 10'; from the northward It has the appearance of 
being an island, as the land to the westward is rather lower : 
two miles and a half south of it is Carlisle Head, the north 
extremity of Goodenoogh Bat, 

The shore thence extends in a S.S.E. direction for seventeen 
miles, in which space there is a shoal bay, beyond which 
we did not penetrate. Off the point is an islet, in latitude 
about 16° 58', and to the south of it the land was seen 
trending to the S.b.E. for four or five miles, when it was 
lost in distance. From this anchorage no land was dis- 
tinctly seen to the eastward ; between the bearings of E.N.E. 
and S.S.E., a slight glimmering of land was raised above 
the horizon, by the effect of refraction ; but this, as in a case 
that occurred before in a neighbouring part off Point Gan- 
theaumc, might be at least fifty miles off. 

From all that is at present known of this remarkable 
opening, there is enough to excite the greatest interest; 
since, from the extent of the opening, the rapidity of the 
stream, and the great rise and fall of the tides, there must 
be a very extensive gulf or opening, totally different from 
every thing that has been before seen. 

There is also good reason to suspect that the land be- 
tween Cape LiSveque and Point Gantheaume is an island ; 
and if so, the mouth of this opening is eight miles wide ^ 
besides, who is to say that the land even of Cape VilJaret 
may not also be an island? The French expedition only 
saw small portions of the coast to the southward ; but it does 
not appear probable that the opening extends to the south- 
ward of Cape Villaret. (See vol. ii. p. 212.) 

Thirty-three miles in a N. 14° W. direction from the 
summit of Caffarelli Island is ADELE ISLAND. It is low, 
^nd merely covered with a few shrubs, and is about three 
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A. miles from east to west, and from one to one and a half 
Sect, ly. broad; its west end is in 15° 30' S., arid 123° 9' 15" 

N. West At about a league N.W. from its western end are two bare 
sandy islets, which were uncovered as we passed, but which 
as there was not the slightest appearance of vegetation 
upon it, may be covered at high water. On the western side 
of Adele Island, is an extensive patch of light-coloured 
water, in some parts of which the sea broke upon the rocks, 
which were only just below the surface. The light-coloured 
water extends for fourteen miles N.W.b.W.^W, from Adele 
Island, but there is reason to think that the water is deep 
over the greater part of it ; for we crossed over its tail, and 
sounded in forty-five fathoms without finding bottom, whilst 
in the darker-coloured water on cither side of it, we had 
forty-two and forty-four fathoms. 

POINT SWAN is the north-easternmost point of the land 
of Cape Lev^que ; it has an island close off its extremity, 
round which the tide rushes with great force, and forms a line 
of ripplings for ten miles to the W.N.W., through which, even 
in the Bathurst, we found it dangerous to pass. Five miles 
to the north-eastward of the point are two small rocky islets, 
two miles apart from each other. 

CAPE LEVEQUE is low and rocky, with a small islet 
close to its extremity : its extreme is in latitude 16° 21' 50", 
and longitude 122° 56' 35". Between the cape and Point 
Swan, there is a sandy bay, fronted by a bed of rocks. It 
was in this bay that the Buccaneers anchored, which Dam- 
pier has so well described. 

The coast between Capes Leveque and Bo ada extend- 
ing S. 40° W. nineteen miles, is low and rocky, and the 
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country sandy and unproductive. Between Cape Borda and 
point Erneriau is a bay ten miles deep, backed by very low 
sandy land ; and five miles further is another bay, that ap- 
peared to be very shoal : thence the coast extends to the 
S.W. for twenty-three miles to Cape Baskerville; it is 
low and sandy, like that to the northward, but the interior is 
higher, and with some appearance of vegetation. 

Thirteen miles from the shore are the LACEPEDE 
ISLANDS ; they are three in number, and surrounded by 
a reef nine miles long by five wide. They lie in a N.W. 
direction, and are two miles apart : the north- westernmost 
is in latitude 16® 49' 40", and longitude 122® 1' 20": they 
are low and slightly clothed with bushes, and seem to be 
little more than the dry parts of the reef^, on which a soil 
has been accumulated, and in time produced vegetation. 
These islands appear to be the haunt of prodigious numbers 
of boobies. The variation is 0® 12' W. 

In latitude 16® 46', and longitude 121® 50' 30% the French 
have placed a reef, “ Banc Des Baieines;” which we did 
not approach near enough to see. 

Between Capes Baskerville and Berthollet, is CARNOT 
bay ; it is six miles deep, and backed by low land. The 
bottom of the bay was not distinctly seen^ but from the ap- 
pearance of the land behind the beach, it is not improbable 
that there may be a rivulet falling into it. 

At POINT COULOMB, in latitude 17® 21', where there 
js a range of dark red cliffs, the coast commences to present 
a more verdant and pleasing appearance than to the north : 

VoL. II. 2 A 
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the interior rises to an unusual height, and forms a round 
backed hill, covered with trees: it reminded us of the 
appearance of the country of the north coast, and is go 
different from the rugged and barren character of the 
Islands of Buccaneer’s Archipelago as to afford an addU 
tional ground for our conjecture of the insularity of this 
land. The red cliffs extend for four miles to the south- 
ward of Point Coulomb, and are then superseded by a low 
coast, composed alternately of rocky shores and sandy 
beaches, 

CAPE BOILEAU is seventeen miles to the south of 
Point Coulomb ; here the shore trends in and forms a bay 
fl(|ean miles wide, and six deep: the south head is the 
lar^iOf Point Gantheaume, which is composed of sand hills 
fery bare of vegetSation, as was also the character of the in- 
terior. From Point Gantheaume, in latitude 17^ the 
coast trends to the S.E. for about fifteen miles, where it was 
lost to view in distance : the extreme was a low sandy point, 
and appeared to be the south extremity of the land. Tlie 
space to the south of this, which appeared to be a strait, in- 
sulating the land to the north as far as Cape Levdque, is 
nine miles wide. The south shore trends to the westward 
to Cape Villaret, on which there is a remarkable hillock, in 
latitude 18° 19' 5", and longitude 122° 3' 45". 

The space between the Cape and Point Gantheaume was 
called ROEBUCK BAY. It is here that Captain Dampier 
landed, in the year 1688. 

Three miles to the south of the hillock on Cape Villaret, 
are two lumps, which at a distance appeared like rocks. 
Gape Latouche Treville has a small hummock near its ex- 
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tremity, in latitude 18^^ 29', and longitude 121° 50' 50"; to a. 
the eastward of it, there is a shallow bay open to the north- Sect. IV. 

ward. ^ 

The depth of water in the offing of Roebuck Bay, is be- ’ 
tween eight and twelve fathoms ; the bottom is sandy, and 
there are in some parts sand banks, on which the depth 
decreased three fathoms at one heave, but the least water 
was eight fathoms. The Hood-tide sets to the eastward, 
towards the opening, and at an anchorage near Cape La- 
touche Treville, the ebb ran to the N.E. : but the tides were at 
the neaps, and did not rise more than sixteen feet. Captain 
Dampier, at the springs, found it flow thirty feet, which 
tends unquestionably to prove the opening behind Roebuck 
Bay to be considerable, even if it does not communicate with 
that behind the Buccaneer’s Archipelago. * 

The interval between Cape Latouche-Tr^ville and Depuah 
Island, was not seen by us. The following brief description 
of it is taken from M. De Freycinet’s account of Commodore 
Baudin’s voyage. 

Lagrange Bay, to the east of Cape Bossut, is a bight, the 
bottom of which was not seen. Cape Bossut is low and 
sandy, as well as the neighbouring land ; and, with the ex- 
ception of a small grove of trees a little to the north of Cape 
Duhamel, the country is steril every where. 

The Casuarina Reef is a bank of sand and rocks, parts 
of which are dry, on which the sea occasionally breaks. The 
channel between it and the shore is narrow and shoal, the 
depth being two and a half fathoms. The dry part of the 
reef extends from east to west for about two miles. 

Between Cafes Duhamel and Missiessy, the coast is 
sandy and steril, with rocky projections: Geoffroy and 
Desault Bays are of the same character. 


2A2 
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A. With the exception of two intervals, one of which is io 
Miggiesgy^ and the other to the east of the 
West « Bancs des Planaires,*' the French saw the coast between 
Capes Missiessy and Keraudren, but at a great distance. 
It appeared low and steril. 

The Bakcs des Plakaires’* appeared to have a con- 
siderable longitudinal extent; it was not ascertained whe- 
ther they joined the main land : some parts seemed to be 
dry at low water. 

There is a bank with only fourteen feet water over it, 
situated nearly N.E. from Cape Keraudren in 19^ 4V la- 
titude. 

North, a little westerly, from Cape Larrey, between 
which and Cape Keraudren there is a bay with an island 
(PoissoNNi£R)^i%the entrance, is Bedout Island. It is 
In latitude 19® 29', longitude 116® 32', East of Paris, or 
1 18® 52' East of Greenwich. It is low and sandy. 

* The Banc des Amphinomes" is very extensive, and 
appeared to ba connected with the main ; it is composed 
of coral, rocks, and sand. 

The coast to the S.W. of Cape Larrey is, as well as the 
Cape itself, of a remarkable red colour. The country ap- 
peared to be steril. 

Turtle Islands, two in number, lie W.N.W. from Cape 
Larrey : the south-westernmost is merely a flat sandy islet, 
(‘* Plateau de Sable, '0 the other is surrounded by a 
reef of coral, upon which the sea breaks. The Casuarina 
(M. De Freycinet’s vessel) had nine fathoms within half a 
mile of it; the reef appeared to be steep, and the island to 
afford a landing in fine weather. 

The land is equally low and sandy as far as CArE Thouin 
and Cape Cossiony, 
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The Geog RAPHE Reefs extend for more than twelve A. 
miles, and perhaps are joined to the land. Their southern Sect> IV. 
parts dry at low water. The Geographe sailed through N. West 
them, so that it is probable they are detached in numerous 
reefs. 


At FORESTIER ISLANDS we saw the coast again. The 
main is here very low, but from the shoalness of the water 
we were not able to penetrate behind Depuch Island . > It 
is very uncertain whether the coast line that is laid down 
upon the chart is correct : it was scarcely visible from the 
deck, and was so low that it might have merely been the 
dry parts of extensive reefs. The high land retires for 
fifteen or twenty miles, and forms an amphitheatre or deep 
bay, with some hills of considerable elevation in the 
distance. 

All the islands of this group are low and sandy, excepting 
Depuch, which is high, and of a very peculiar formation ; 
it is described in the first volume, at page 145, 

We did not land upon it, but on its north-east side there 
appeared to be a bay, on which the French found a stream 
of water. 

Between Depuch Island and Cape Lambert the coast 
is very shoal. Towards the latter the hills approach the 
sea, and the bottom is deeper. Bezout Island is connected 
to the cape by a reef, on which there are several dry rocks ; 
we passed «lose round its north-east edge, and had eleven 
fathoms. 

To the westward of Cape Lambert, in latitude 20° 24' 30 ", 
and longitude 117° 7', there are two deep openings, which 
appeared to be merely bays, but their bottom was not dis- 
tinctly seen. On the top of the hill of the projecting point 
that separates them, there are three remarkable rocky sum- 
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4 , niitsj. The next point has several round*backed hills upon 
Sect, IV. it; it is the east head of Nickoll’s Bay, into which there 
N. West may possibly fall one or more streams ; its shores are low, 
Coast, appeared to be lined with mangroves. NickolPs Bay 
affords good anchorage in six and seven fathoms, and is 
only exposed to the N.E. It is protected from westerly 
winds by high land : it is, however, rather exposed to the 
S.W. winds, from the little elevation of the land in that 
direction ; but if a vessel should drive, the passage between 
Bezout and Delambrc Island is clear and, as far as we know, 
free from danger. 

Deia'mbiie Island has very extensive reefs stretching 
to the northward, and also to the eastward, but on its 
western side did not appear to extend for more than half 
a^mile : the hill at the north end of the island is in latitude 
^0® 23' 35", and longitude 1 17° 1' 25" ; the passage between 
it and the reef off Hauy Island, is about two miles and 
a half wide, and from nine to ten fathoms deep. The edge 
of the reef off the latter island is not well defined, for we 
passed several straggling rocks. 

LEGENDRE ISLAND is the northernmost of Dampier’s 
Archipelago ; it is nine miles long, and from half to one and 
a half mile broad : near its l^outh-'east end, which is con- 
nected to Hauy Island, there are several rocky islets, and 
. near its extremity it has three remarkable hillocks ; its N.W. 
pointis in latitude 20® 18' 45% and longitude 116° 46'; its 
north-east coast and north-west extremity are . of bold 
approach : the latter bfis a reef that fronts its shores, ex- 
tending for about a quarter of a mile into the sea; the 
ground under its lee is rocky, and no); safe to anchor near. 
Our cable hooked a rock; fortunately however it was rotten, 
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and broke away, so that the cable, being; a chain, was not 
damaged. 

The islands of DAMPIER’S ARCHIPELAGO, are of 
high rocky character, and very different from either the coast 
or the islands in their vicinity. It consists of about twenty 
islands, besides smaller ones, scattered over a space of 
forty miles in extent : Delambre is the easternmost island, 
and a small sandy island to the S.W. of Enderby Island is 
the westernmost. 

GIDLEY ISLAND, and two others to the eastward, 
extend in a north and south direction ; they are high and 
rocky* The west shore of Gidley Island appeared to be 
fronted by a continuous reef, on which some patches of dry 
rocks were observed. Gidley Island is separated from 
Legendre Island by a very shoal and rocky strait, apparently 
impassable for any thing larger than boats. It has several 
small sandy islets scattered about it, and at low water the 
greater part is dry. There is doubtless a deep passage 
through, but it must be intricate and dangerous, and only 
to be attempted in a case of the most pressing emergency. 
On the island to the southward, are two sandy bays. The 
land to the southward is doubtless a part of the main ; and 
is, like the other islands, high and rocky. It forms the 
eastern shore of Mermaid’s Strait, which is an excel- 
lent port, affording safe and secure anchorage at all 
seasons. 

The islands on the western side of the strait, are Lewis 
and Malus. The north-east point of the latter island, 
Courtenay Head, is, without doubt, Captain Dampier’s 
Bluff Head. It is a very remarkable point ; its summit is in 
20® 29' 6" S., and 116® 36' 35" E. On its west side is a 
sandy bay with good anchorage in four and five fathoms. 


A. 

Sect IV. 
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A. Malus Island is separated from Lewis Island by a strait a 
Sect. IV. 1 Q 1 I 0 ^ide; it is probably deep. 

NfWest 

Coast. Yjjg north-east point of LEWIS ISLAND is a narrow 
projecting tongue of land, terminating in a high rocky lump; 
and to the southward of it, are two high rocky islets of 
similar appearance. There is also another, but of smaller 
size, off the south-eak point of Malus Island. In the centre 
of Lewis Island there is a valley, that stretches across to the 
opposite sides of the island, forming a bay on either side. 

To the south of Lewis Island is a group of islands, which, 
from the circumstance of our communicating with the na- 
tives, was called Intercouhse Islands. They are all 
small. The largest has a remarkable summit upon it, in 
latitude 20° 37' 60", and longitude 116° 36' 45": it is from 
this island that the natives drove us, and would not allow us 
to land *. The channel between them and Lewis Island is 
more than a mile wide, and is seven and eight fathoms deep. 

ENDERBY island is separated from Lewis’ Island 
by a channel one mile and a half wide, apparently clear and 
free from danger. Its south-west point is Rocky Head, 
the summit of which was found to be in latitude 20° 35' 25", 
and longitude 116° 23' 5". To the north is Goodwyk 
IsLANp; and further north, and W.N.W. from Malus 
Island, from which it is separated by a strait two miles 
and a half Wide, is Rosemary Island, which, when 
viewed from the N.N.E. or S.S.W., has three hummocks 
bearing from each other W.b.N. and E.b.S. The centre 
hummock is in latitude 20° 27' 30", and longitude 
116^ 31'« In the vicinity of Rosemary and Goodwyn 

• Vide voL i. p. 47. 
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Islandsi are several small rocky islands, particularly on the a. 
north-east side of the former ; and at the distance of three Sect* IV, 
miles, to the north of the centre of Malus Island, is a patch N. West 
of flat rocks, which aVe those seen and noticed by Dampier, 
(Dampier, vol. iii. p. 81, tab. iv. No. 10), but from his 
vague account, it is not at all certain what island he saw ; 
and, was it not for the peculiarity and remarkable appearance 
of Courtenay Head, it might have been any of the others. 

There is good anchorage in all parts about the Archipelago, 
particularly within Lewis Island, where the Intercourse 
Islands will shelter a ship from whatever point the wind 
may blow. 

There is no wood of any size to be procured among the 
islands, which is a great drawback upon its utility as a port. 

In the rainy season water is doubtless abundant, but must 
be soon evaporated. We saw no rivulet or any fresh water, 
excepting a few gallons that were protected from the heat of 
the sun by being under the shade of a flg, but from the 
number of natives seen by us, it is probable that there must 
be a large quantity not far ofL The natives of this part use 
logs to convey them from and to the islands. A small 
sandy island, with a reef extending for two miles from its 
north-west end, and one mile and a half from its south-east 
end, lies off the south-west end of Enderby Island, and 
would serve as a good protection from the sea in a S.W. 
wind, for the anchorage on the south side of Enderby Island. 

The main land is high and rocky behind the islands, but 
at the bottom of the bay again assumes a low charac- 
ter: more to the westward, a range of hills rises abruptly 
and advances for fourteen miles in a N.W, direction from 
the interior, and reaches the shores of the bay, when it ex- 
tends for eleven miles to the westward, and is then termi- 
nated by a valley, or an opening of one mile and a half wide, 
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that separates it from the rocky hills of Cave PaKSroir. 
The cape juts out into the sea, and is connected by reefs to 
some low sandy islands to the N.E. ; it is in lat. 20^ 49' 45'^ 
and long. 116® 6\ In the centre of the bay, at eight miles 
N. 64® E. from the extremity of the cape, is a low, sandy 
islet, of about one-third of a mile in diameter ; and behind 
it, near the shores of the bay, there appeared to be other 
islands of the same size and character, the particular form 
and situation of which could not be distinguished. 

There is a small rocky islet off Cape Preston, and some 
to the S.S.W., in which direction the shore trends in and 
forms a bay, the shores of which were not seen. 

From Cape Preston the coast assumes a very different 
character from that to the eastward, being less sinuous, 
very low, and either fronted by mangroves, or by a range of 
sand hills, both of which conceal the interior. The coast, 
at from three to seven miles, is fronted by a range of 
low, sandy islets, from one quarter to two-thirds of a mile in 
diameterl there arc, however, two or three near Cape Pres- 
ton of larger size, particularly one bearing S. 66® W., fifteen 
miles from the extremity of the cape, of rocky character, 
but very level, and apparently steril ; it is nearly circular, 
and about two pides in diameter. It is visible for about five 
leagues. 

Thirty miles S.W.b.S. from Cape Preston is a mangrove , 
bight, with severjal openings communicating with a large 
lagoon, qr. body j|f water, at the base of a small range of 
hills. The J^ht is shoal and thickly studded with sandy 
islets. £tence the coast extends to the S.W.b.W., fronted 
by mangroves for about forty miles, and then for about 
sixteen miles S.W. to the entrance of Curlew River. 

Between Curlew River and Cape Preston, a space of 
eighty-five miles, there are not {ess than thirty sandy islets 
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in sight from the coast, separated from each other by chan- A. 
nels, generally navigable, between one to five miles wide. 

Good anchorage may be found among these islands, for 
the sea cannot fail of being smooth in the strongest winds. 

The depth among these islands is from four to six fathoms, 
and the bottom generally of gravel or sand. 


N. West 
Coast. 


CURLEW RIVER is defended by a shoal entrance, and 
is merely a creek running through a low country for three 
miles ; its banks are overrun with mangroves, and it affords 
no inducement whatever for vessels to visit it. The country 
behind is low, and, at spring tides, or during the rainy 
season, is inundated. 

The coast continues low and sandy to Cape Locke a, a 
distance of thirteen miles, and with the same barren cha* 
racier for twenty miles further, forming the east side of Ex- 
mouth Gulf. Rosily, and Thevenard Isles are low and 
sandy ; they were seen by us at a considerable distance. 

BARROW'S ISLAND, of about forty miles in circum- 
ference, is of moderate height and level aspect, 'but of 
very steril and barren appearance. A considerable reef 
extends towards the main from its south-east side, where 
there is also a small islet: on the north-east side are three 
islets ; the two outermost of which are low and rocky. The 
west coast of Barrow’s Island was seen by the French, who 
thought it was part of the main ; they its north-west 

end, Cape Dupuy; and its south end, Cape Pq^vns. At ten 
miles S. 25® W. from the last cape, the FrencE charts have 
assigned a position to a reef: and four miles N# 10® £. from 
Cape Dupuy is another. Neither were noticed by us, since 
we did not approach this part sufficiently near to see them 
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A. if they do exist ; of which, from the account of the French 
there can be but little doubt. 

Lowendai. Island and Trimouille Island were seen 
by us, but not any vestige of Hermxte Island, which the 
French have placed in their chart. From M. de Freycinet^s 
account, the two latter islands were seen at different times; 
and since Trimouille Island has a reef extending for five 
miles from its north-western extremity, as Hermite Island 
is described to have, there seems to be good reason to sup- 
pose that there is but one ; had there been two, we should 
have seen it on passing this part in 1822 

From the reasons mentioned in the narrative, there re- 
mains no doubt in my mind that Barrow’s Island, and Low- 
endal and Trimouille Islands, (which the French called the 
Montebello Islands), are the long lost Tryal Rocks. The 
latitude and description answer very exactly ; the longitude 
alone raises the doubt, but the reckonings of former navi- 
gfitors cannot be depended upon, and errors of ten or twelve 
degrees of longitude were not rare, of which many proofs 
might be found, by comparing the situations of places for- 
merly determined with their position on the charts of the 
present ti^e. Many old navigators were not very particular; 
and never gave the error of their account upon arriving at 
their destined port, either from shame or from carelessness 
and indifference. 

A reef of rocks is said to exist in latitude 20^ 17’ 40”, and 
longitude 114^ 6”. They were seen by Lieut. Ritchie, 

R. N., in the command of a merchant brig, as appears by an 
account published in the Sydney Gazette, 

EXMOUTH GULF terminates the North-west Coast of 
* Vide voL i, p. lQa» 
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Australia; it is thirty-four miles wide at its entrance^ (be- 
tween the North-west Cape and Cape Locker,) and forty- 
Hire miles deep. Its eastern side is formed by a very low 
coast, the particulars of which were not distinguished, for it 
is lined by an intricate cluster of islands that we could not, 
having but one anchor, penetrate among. In the entrance 
is Muiron Island, and two others, h and i; and within the 
gulf they are too numerous to distinguish: all the outer 
ones have been assigned correct positions to, as have all be- 
tween Exmouth Gulf and Dampier’s Archipelago. The 
islets y and z are the outer ones of the group; between 
which and the western shore there is a space of fourteen 
miles in extent, quite free from danger, with regular sound- 
ings between nine and twelve fathoms on a sandy bottom. 
Under the western shore, which is the deepest, there are 
some bays which will afford anchorage; but the bottom is 
generally very rocky. In the neighbourhood of the Bay of 
Rest, the shore is more sinuous, and in the bay there is gooc^ 
anchorage in three and four fathoms, mud. Here the gulf is 
twelve miles across, and from three to six fathoms deep; 
but the eastern side is shoal and very low. The gulf then 
shoalens and narrows very much ; and at fifteen miles farther 
terminates in an inlet, or, as has been subsequently conjec- 
tured, a strait communicating with the sea at the south end 
of the high land that forms the western side of the gulf, and 
which is doubtless the identical Cloates Island that has 
puzzled navigators for the last eighty years. It perfectly 
answers the descriptions that have been given ; and the only 
thing against it is the longitude ; but this, like that of the 
f ryal Rocks, is not to be attended to. 

The south-west point of this land has been named Point 
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• Vide page 367. 
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A. Cloates until its insularity shall be determined, when, for 
Syct. IV. Qf Geography, the name of Cloates Island should 

N. Weit be restored. At the bottom of the south-eastern side of 
Coast, jjxmouth Gulf the land is so low and the islands so nu- 
merous, that it was in vain that we attempted to examine 
its shores, which was also rendered still more difficult and 
dangerous to persevere in doing, from our losses of an- 
chors, and the strong winds which blew every night from 
the S.W. 

The North-west Cape is a low, sandy point, projecting 
for full two miles to the E.N.E. from the fall of the land, 
which was called Vlaming Head. There is a reef of small 
extent off the cape, but separated from it by a channel half a 
mile wide, and six fathoms deep ; a sandy spit extends also 
from the cape for about a quarter of a mile. 

The extremity of the North-West Cape is in latitude 
21® 47' 40", and longitude 114® 3' 40"; and Vlaming Head 
in latitude 21® 48' 40", and longitude 1 14® 1' 40". 


SECTION V. 

OP THE WINDS AND WEATHER, AND DESCRIPTION OF 
THE WESTERN COAST BETWEEN THE NORTH- 
WEST CAPE AND cape LEEUWIN. 

We did not obtain much experience of the winds upon this 
coast, having only been upon it during the months of January 
and February, when they prevailed between S.S.E. and 
S.S.W., veering sometimes, though rarely, to S.W. In the 
winter season (June, ly, and August), hard gales of wind 
have been experienced from the N.W,, even as high as 
Shark’s Bay ; and at this season the coast ought not to be 
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approached. The South-east Trade is suspended in the 
neighbourhood of the coast in the summer season, and the 
winds are almost constant from S.S.W. 

Between the North-west Cape and Point Cloates, which 
is in 22^ 33' 6" S., a space of about fifty-two miles, the shore 
is defended by a reef of rocks, extending from three to five 
miles from it. The land is high and level, and of most 
steril appearance : nearer the north end there is a low, 
sandy plain at the foot of the hills ; but to the southward 
the coast appeared to be steep and precipitous. This is 
evidently the land that has been taken for Cloates Island ; 
and, in fact, it is not at all unlikely to be an island, 
for, to the southward of the latter point, the shore trends 
in, and was so indistinctly seen, that it probably commu- 
nicates with the bottom of Exmouth Gulf*. At latitude 
23® 10' the coast slightly projects, and is fronted by a reef, 
on which the sea was breaking heavily. 

Cape Farquhar, in latitude 23® 35', and longitude 
113® 35' 35", is a low, sandy point. To the northward of it 
the coast trends in and forms a bay, but not deep enough 
to offer shelter from the prevailing winds. 

Between Cape Farquhar and Cape Cuvier the coast is low 
and sandy; the land has a level outline, and the shore is 
formed by a sandy beach, which did not appear to be 
fronted by rocks. The land of Cape Cuvier is high, level, 
and rocky, and, rising abruptly from the sea, forms a bluff 
point, in latitude 24® 0' 30", and longitude 113® 21' 48". 
This promontory is the northern head of Shark’s Bay. The 
land was not seen by us to the S.E., and is laid down, as is 

• Vide vol. i. p. 443. 
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A. indeed the whole of Shark s Bay, from M. De Freycinels 

Sect V 

^ • chart, which was drawn from the survey made of it in Com- 
Nj W«t modore Baudin's voyage. 

The western coast of Berkier and Dorre Islands are 
bold to, and are composed of a high, precipitous cliff, with a 
level summit. The only irregularity upon them is a slight 
elevation on the south end of the latter. Off the north 
end of Bernier Island is the small islet called Koks. The 
channel between Bernier and Dorre is about a mile and a half 
wide, but is so blocked up by rocks as to be impassable. 

DIRK HARTOG’S ISLAND extends from Cape Inscrip- 
tion, in latitude 25® 28' 20", to 26® 6'; it is here separated 
from Point Escarpee (Bluff Point) by a strait, which has a 
shoal communication with Shark’s Bay. Dirk Hartog’s 
Island is high, and of similar appearance to Bernier and 
Dorre ; it is fronted by a line of breakers. Dirk Hartog’s 
Road, at the north end of the island, is a commodious 
roadstead, sheltered from all winds to the southward of 
east and west; and, since they are the prevailing and al- 
most constant winds of this part, may be considered a 
very secure anchorage. There is a reef extending off Cape 
Inscription for ^alf a mile, which will also afford pro- 
tection from the sea, even should the wind blow hard 
from the west. The beach of the bay is fronted by coral 
rocks, but affords easy landing in all parts, particularly 
at high water. This beach is covered with turtles’ nests; 
and at daylight thirty to fifty might be turned and embarked 
without any difficulty or delay. The animals are easily 
taken, since the rocks prevent their escaping into the. sea; 
and it is only at high water that they can return. M. De 
Freycinet says (p. 189), that there is a passage between the 
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reef, off the east point of the bay, and the shore with ten Ai 
fathoms. 

The following account of Shark’s Bay is taken from M. De Coast. 
Freycinet’s account (p. 189, et seq.) 

In the fair way of the entrance to Shark’s Bay, be- 
tween Dorre and Dirk Hartog’s Islands, is Dampier’s 
Reef ; it is two miles in extent from east to west, and about 
one mile wide. It has but two and a half and three fathoms 
water over it, and should be approached with care, on ac- 
count of the swell. Proceeding southerly from Cape Levil- 
lain, which is the east head of Dirk Hartog’s Road, at the dis- 
tance of five or six miles is a cove {harachois), formed by 
reefs, where boats might obtain shelter. Hence to Quoin 
Point, (Coin-de-Mire) the coast has no sinuosities. Tetro- 
DON Bay is seven miles wide and very shallow ; it has two 
or three sandy islets in it, and can only be entered by small 
boats. Near Refuge Point is a safe and convenient creek. 

To the southward of this there are several shoal bays. To 
tlie eastward of Cape Ransonnet, which is peaked and of 
a moderate elevation, there are several little creeks well 
adapted for boats; and, to the westward, a sandy plain 
extends to the south extremity of the island. That part of 
Shark’s Bay, between Dirk Hartog’s Island and Peron’s 
Peninsula, is formed by Le Passage Epineux^ Useless Har- 
bour {Havre Inutile), dXid. Henry Freycinet’s Harbour: to 
the southward of the line of bearing between Quoin Point 
and Cape Lesueur, the sea is stioal and studded with banks, 
but to the north it is quite open. 

The Passage Epineux, which separates Dirk Hartog’s Island 
from the main, is about two miles wide ; but the reefs and 
rocks, which protrude from either shore, reduce the passage 
to half that width. The depth upon the rocky bar which 
stretches across the entrance is six fathoms, but imme- 
Von. ir. 2 B 
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A. ■ diately without it the depth is twenty-two fathoms. M. De 
Freycinet says, that a ship upon a lee shore in the vicinity 
W. Coast, of Point Escarpee may enter this opening with confidence; 

she will find a good shelter and excellent anchorage in five 
and six fathoms fine sand. To enter it, pass in mid-channel, 
if any thing, borrowing upon Point Escarpee, and steer for 
the “ Mondrain de Direction^^* and pass over the bar without 
fearing the breakers upon it, which are caused by the sud- 
den decrease of depth, from twenty-two to six fathoms; 
after this the depth will continue without altering more than 
one fathom. The best anchorage is to the S.W. of Cape 
Ransonnet, for within it the passage is blocked up by 
shoals, over which a boat cannot without difficulty pass. 

Useless Haubouu is so shoal as to be, according to 
its name, quite unserviceable ; since boats can with difficulty 
penetrate to the bottom, although its length is twenty-one 
miles: Henry Freycinet Harbour is twenty-two leagues 
long in a S.E. direction; and from three to six leagues 
wide. Its entrance is blocked iip by a bar; and, although 
the depth within is in some parts considerable, it is very 
doubtful whether ships can enter it. The shores are dif- 
ficult to land upon, from the shoals extending so far 
off. 

On the western side of this harbour there are several 
inlets and deep bays, but too shoal to be of any service. 
The eastern shore of the harbour is formed by Peron's 
Peninsula, which separates it from Hamblin's Harbour. 
It is sixteen leagues long and five leagues wide. Dam- 
pi br's Bay, at the north-west end, contains several sandy 
bays, where boats may almost always land. It is here that 
the French had their observatory, 
jprom the northern point of the peninsula, Pointe des 
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ffauts-Fonds,^* the reefs extend for three leagues to the A. 

North and N.N.W. They were then supposed to extend 

to the N.E. W. Coast 

The French only examined the western shores of Hamelin 
Harbour. The opposite coast was seen only at a distance, 
and the shoalness of the water prevented their boats from 
approaching it. M. De Freycinet says — Ces terres, basses 
et st6riles, ne contiennent aucime coupure; Tuniformit^ y 
est par- tout complete.” p. 194. 

Although Hamelin Harbour is not so deep as that of 
Henry Freycinet, on the opposite side of Peron*s Peninsula, 
it is nevertheless of larger size. The centre is much oc- 
cupied by banks, which entirely surround Faure Island; 
the diameter of which is about two leagues. 

Although many sandy beaches were seen at a distance 
upon the eastern shore of Shark’s Bay, yet the boats of 
the French ships could not reach the shore on account of 
the reefs which front it. Here and there they distin* 
guished red cliffs, and some signs of a scanty and burnt up 
vegetation. 

Of the anchorages in Shark’s Bay, the most convenient 
appears to be that in Dampier’s Bay, at the north-west end 
of Peron’s Peninsula, as well on account of the excel- 
lency of the holding ground, as the facility of procuring 
fuel. The Naturaliste remained a long time at this an- 
chorage, and never experienced any ill effect from the 
winds. The distance from the shore was six miles, and the 
depth six fathoms, fine sandy bottom. The sea was so 
clear, that the anchor was easily distinguished. The Na- 
turaliste found only occasion to moor with a kedge, merely 
to keep the cable clear of the anchor. As the strongest 
winds were the South and East, the bower anchor was laid 
in the latter direction. 


2 B 2 
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A. The above seems to be all that is worth taking from M. De 
Scct^ V. Freycinet's account as regards the navigation of Shark’s 
W/ Coast, Bay. The coasts of the harbours of Henry Freycinet and 
Hamelin are much more detailed by him, and there is also 
much valuable information upon various heads, particu- 
larly as to meteorological observations, and the productions 
of the; land and sea, and a curious example of the effect of 
* mirage but as these subjects are irrelevant to the matter 
of this paper, they have been disregarded. 

From Point Escarpf/e to Gantheaume Bay, the 
coast is formed by a precipitous range of rocky cliffs, rising 
abruptly from the sea, to the height perhaps of three or four 
hundred feet. The coast is fringed with an uninterrupted 
line of breakers. The summit of the land is so level, and 
the coast so uniform, that no summits or points could be set 
with any chance of recognizing them. The depth at ten 
miles off the shore, was between fifty and seventy fathoms, 
decreasing to thirty-four in the neighbourhood of Gun- 
theaume Bay. 

GANTHEAUME BAY probably affords shelter on its 
south side from S.W. winds : there was some appearance of 
an opening in it, but Vlaming, who sent a boat on shore 
here, has not mentioned it; and if there is one, it is of very 
small size, and unimportant. The shores of the bay are low 
and of steril appearance. 

RED POINT, a steep cliffy projection, is the north ex- 
tremity of a range of reddish-coloured cliffs, of about two 
hundred feet high, that extends to the southward for eight 
miles, when a' sandy shore commences and continues with 
little variation, except occasional rocky projections and 
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sometimes rocky bays, as far as Cape Buraey. The coast is A. 
moderately high, and, in the interior, some hills of an iin- Sect. V. 
usual height for this part of the coast are seen. Mount Coast. 
Naturaliste is in latitude 28° 18', and between the la- 
titudes 28° 25' and 28° 55', is Moresby’s Flat-topped 
Range. It is terminated at the north end by three hills, 
called Menai Hills ; and at the southern end, by the 
WI;^ARD Hills. Mount Fairfax is in latitude 28° 45' 30", 
and longitude 1 14° 38' 45". The coast in front of this range 
is of pleasing and verdant appearance ; two or three small 
openings in the sandy beach, with an evident separation in 
the hills behind, particularly one in latitude 28° 36', bore 
indications of rivulets ; and the smokes of natives* fires, and 
the more wooded character of the coast, shewed that the 
country was evidently more fertile and productive than any 
other part between Cape Lceuwin and the North-west Cape. 

The bottom at from ten to twelve miles off, is from twenty 
to twenty-five fathoms deep, and composed of a fine sand, 
of a dark gray colour. 

CAPE BURNEY is in latitude 28° 56': four miles to 
the southward is a reef, apparently detached from the 
shore. 

HOUTMAN’S ABROHLOS. The old Dutch charts give 
a very considerable extent to this reef; Van Keulen makes 
it cover a space of sea, forty-seven miles long, and twenty- 
five broad. We only saw the islands at the south end, with 
three detached reefs between tliem and the shore; one of 
which (the southernmost) may probably be the Turtle 
Dove. The islands lie W. 4° N. true, forty-one miles from 
Cape Burney, but the channel (Geelvink Channel) bo* 
tween the shore and the reefs, is not more than tvventy-six 
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A. * miles wide. The south-easternmost reef that we saw is about 
three miles long, and lies nearly ten miles S. 55® E. from 
W. Coast the islands; it appeared to be covered, but the sea was 
breaking high over it. In passing this part of the coast, 
Captain Hamelin, who commanded the Naturaliste under 
Commodore Baudin’s orders, must have steered within the 
reefs, as the Geelvink (Vlaming’s ship) did. The reef that 
is laid down upon the chart, in latitude 29® 10' is from Van 
Keulen. We did not see it. (See Horsburgh, voU i, 
p.98.) 

From Cape Burney the coast is rather low and sandy; 
in 29® 16' is a reef; and seven miles more to the south is 
another ; they lie from five to seven miles from the shore. 

In latitude 29® 6' 30", there is a small peaked hillock ; 
and in 29® 17' 50", a small sandy patch upon the land. 

Between latitudes 29® 25' and 29® 55', we did not see the 
coast, having passed it in the night. It is laid down from 
Van Keulen's chart. Hence to Island Point, which is low 
and rocky, the shore is lined with reefs, extending off shore 
for two to four miles. At the back of this, and at about 
eight miles from the coast, is a rocky range, of three leagues 
in length, on which are Mounts Pekon and LnsuEun. 

To the south of Island Point, are two bays fronted 
by reefs; the southernmost, JURIEN BAY, has three or 
more small islets in it. The coast to the south of the 
bay is sandy* In latitude 30® 37', are three small rocky 
lumps, very remarkably placed ; the middle one is in lati- 
tude 30® 37' 40" : fourteen miles to the south of these are 
twQ others, the north-easternmost is in latitude 30® 51' 50", 
they are very conspicuously placed upon a ridge of bare white 
sand. Hence the coast winds to the S.S.E. for eighty miles 
as far as the entrance of Swan River. The coast is low and 
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slightly wooded, and lined with reefs, that in some places A. 
extend for two miles from the shore. Off Cape Lesche- 
ijAULT(in latitude 31® 21') is a reef, lying six miles and f^oast, 
a half from the shore ; it appeared to be connected with the 
rocks that line the coast. 

The following account of SWyVN RIVER is taken from 
Captain De Freycinet’s account of Baudin’s voyage (p, 175, 
et seq.) 

“ The mouth of Swan River is in latitude 32® 4' 31", and 
longitude 113® 26' 28" East of Paris, or (115® 46' 43" East 
of Greenwich.) The channel is obstructed by a bar of rocks, 
which it is very difficult to pass over, and, indeed, impractica- 
ble if the wind blows from the sea. On entering, the passage 
is on iIk; starboard side : it is narrow and shoal, and divided 
into two channels, in each of which there is from five to 
six feet of water; after passing this, there is seven and * 
eight feet: the course must then be towards the west, to 
avoid two^hoals, which are upon the right bank : after half 
a mile the navigation is free, and in mid-channel the depth is 
not less than seven, eight, and nine feet. The river then 
trends in a northerly direction for seven miles, without any 
sinuosity of consequence. On the eastern bank, are two 
shoals ; the passage is then on the opposite side of the river, 
the depth of which is eight feet: beyond these banks the course 
of the river trends to the eastward towards a low point, upon 
which there is a solitary tree ; an extensive bank fronts this 
point, and the channel continues on the western shore, ten 
feet deep. Here the river is a mile broad ; it then increases 
its width, and forms spacious bays on either side, that 
were not examined. To the S.Ef. is an opening, which may 
probably be an arm of the river; it was called Moreau 
Inlet; it was not examined. Opposite to it is a sharp 
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A. point, fronted by a shoal, and the channel is on the eastern 

Sect. V. gjjg river, with thirteen feet water. Here the river 
W. Coast, widens and forms a basin, two miles and a half wide: a 
little above this the river is blocked up by shoals and islets 
(Heirisson Isles,) between which the depth is not more 
than two or three feet, but afterwards deepens gradually 
from five to fifteen feet: the banks of the river are then 
not more than one-third of a mile wide, and then continue 
in a serpentine course, with a channel from seven to ten feet 
deep, and free from shoals, as far as the French boats ex- 
amined it. The stream of the river ran very slowly, and 
winds through a valley, one side of which is abrupt and 
precipitous, and when it ceases to be so on one side, the 
heights immediately appear on the other.’' 

In front of this river is a group of islands, of which two 
only are of large size, viz., Rottnest and Buache. We an- 
chored on the north side of the former, but broke the fluke, 
from the rocky nature of the bottom. On the N.E. side 
of the island, the anchorage is better, since it is more 
sheltered. Rottnest Island is five miles long : it was dis- 
covered by Vlaming in 1696. Its shores are very rocky 
and difficult to land upon, particularly those of its northern 
side, which is fronted by rocks. OflT its north point there 
are some rocky islets, and on the north-east side a con- 
venient landing place in a sandy bay, where boats may put 
ashore with great facility. The island is covered with a 
pine-like tree, which is very good for fire-wood, but no 
fresh water was found in any part ; the French were equally 
unsuccessful in their search. The north-east point of Rott- 
nest Island is in 31"^ 59' 30" S„ and 31' 12" E, ; and 
the variation 4® 50' W. 
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BUACUE island, according to Captain De Freycinet’s A. 
account (p. 170) is equally difficult to land upon ; it is well ' 

wooded, but destitute of fresh water. 

To the south of Cape Pbuon is a long range of sandy 
coast, for seventy miles, toOEOGiiAPHE Bay, which is open 
and exposed to the northward and north-west ; its western 
head is formed by Cape Naturaliste, a rocky point, in lati- 
tude 33° 27' 30", and longitude 114° 5T 53", beyond which 
the coast extends to the southward, without any bays to 
Cape Leeuwin. OIF the cape is Naturaliste Reef, in latitude 
33° 12', and longitude 114° 59' 8"; it was seen by the 
French expedition. The land is here of a moderate height, 
but of level aspect. There is a remarkable patch of bare 
sand, in latitude 34° 12', and longitude 114° 57'. It is the 
“ Tache blanche remarguable** of De Freycinet's chart. It 
lies about seven miles from the south extreme of the island. 


SECTION VI. 

OF THE WINDS AND WEATHER UPON THE SOUTH COAST. 
DIRECTIONS FOR KING GEORGE THE THIRD’S 
SOUND, AND HYDROGRAPHICAL REMARKS 
RELATING TO BASS’ STRAIT. 

Between the meridians of Cape Leeuwin and Bass’ Strait, 
the weather is generally very unsettled and tempestuous ; 
and, at certain seasons, very much against a ship making 
the western passage from Port Jackson, which is by passing 
through Bass’ Strait, and along the south coast ; but it so 
happens that at the time when ships cannot proceed through 
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A. Torres’ Strait, by reason of the Westerly Monsoon, viz., 
from the month of December to that of March, easterly 
S. Coast, winds prevail upon the south coast, and are more regular and 
strong in that space between the land and the parallel of 
Bass’ Strait*. I have been told that the south-westerly gales 
that sometimes occur during that season, seldom, if ever, 
blow home upon the coast; and that when they do reach 
the land, they partake more of the character of the sea 
breeze ; be that as it may, a ship steering to the westward 
should keep to the north of 40°, in order to benetit by the 
regularity of the wind, which to the south of that parallel 
generally blows from some western quarter. From April to 
October the westerly gales are very constant, and veer be- 
tween S.b.W. and N.b.E.; but, in the months of June and 
July, seldom veer to the southward of S.W. or northward 
of N.W. ; they are then accompanied by a deep and heavy 
sea. The wind, in the summer season, generally revolves 
with the sun, and, as the atmosphere becomes more dense, 
veers to the S.E., with line weather. 

The marine barometer is here of considerable importance, 
as its rise always precedes a south-east wind, and its fall 
a change from the N.W. ; it seldom, however, stands lower 
than twenty-nine and a half inches. The currents generally 
set to the north, and seldom run with any velocity either 
to the east or west, A ship steering along this coast to 
the eastward, bound to Port Jackson through Torres* Strait, 
should steer upon the parallel of 41°, to avoid being thrown 
into the bight to the west of Cape Northumberland, where 
with a S.E. wind, that would otherwise be fair for carrying 
her through Bass’ Strait, she would be detained probably a 
week. 

Upon making Van Diemen’s Land, she is ready for either 
* Hori^burgh, vol. ii. p. 508n 
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a northerly or a southerly wind ; since, with the former, A. 
she can round Van Diemen’s Land, without suffering much Vf. 
detention, or materially lengthening her voyage. S. Coast. 

KING GEORGE THE THIRD’S SOUND was disco- 
vered by Captain Vancouver in the year 1791, on his cele- 
brated voyage to the North-west Coast of America. It 
offers an excellent resort for vessels, and is convenient for 
all the purposes of refitting, wooding, and watering. The 
natives are friendly ; the banks of Oyster Harbour afford 
a large abundance of oysters and other shell-fish, and the 
harbours and rivers are well-stocked with fish and birds. 

There are many convenient anchorages in the sound ; the 
best place for a large ship, when it is necessary to refit the 
rigging at the same time that she is completing her wood 
and water, is Princess Royal Harbour; but for a small 
vessel, not drawing more than eleven feet, Oyster Har- 
bour is preferable, because she is secured to within one 
hundred yards of the shore, and therefore better situated for 
the protection of her people at their occupations from the 
natives, who are numerous, and will daily visit them. But, 
for a ship only wanting fuel and water, there is a sandy bay 
in the south-west corner of the sound, in which two or three 
streams of excellent water run into the sea over the sand, 
from which a ship might complete her hold in a day or two, 
by digging a well to collect it. Wood may also be procured 
at this place, but not of so large a size, or perhaps of so 
good a quality as at other parts. This bay is readily found, 
by its being the first to the westward of a rocky point, that 
projects from some remarkable bare sand hillocks, as also 
from its being the second sandy beach to the westward of 
the low flat rocky islet at the back of Seal Island. 

The anchorage is good* being a bottom of sand and 
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A. weeds, and is sufficiently protected from easterly winds by 
Sect. VI. and Michaelmas Islands. The anchorage 

S. Coast, between Seal Island and the first sandy beach to the 
westward of Bald Head, with the low flat rocky islet 
bearing west, in six or seven fathoms sand and weeds, should 
be preferred during the summer months; for the easterly 
winds then prevail,* and sometimes blow strong, even as late 
as March; the anchorage is landlocked, excepting in the 
direction of E.b.N., the only quarter to which it is ex- 
posed, and even in that direction the angle subtending the 
sea horizon is not greater than ten degrees of the circle, 
which is of insignificant consequence. 

There is no water nearer to this anchorage than in the sandy 
bay above mentioned, but the distance is trifling for a ship 
that can send bogts with men enough to protect themselves 
while employed in filling the casks, for notwithstanding the 
friendly communication we have had with the inhabitants of 
this sound, they are not to be trusted, unless their character is 
different from the rest of their countrymen that we have seen. 

Water is procured at Princess Royal and Oyster Har- 
bours by digging holes at the edge of the sand under the 
hills; but, at the latter place, the stream that we used out- 
side the bar affords plenty, of excellent quality, without the 
trouble of digging. 

Over the bar of Oyster Harbour there is not more than ten 
and a half feet at low water, and in the neaps twelve feet at 
high water ; but it is likely that, at spring-tides, there may 
be fourteen feet, or perhaps more if the wind is blowing into 
the harbour ; but during the springs high water always takes 
place at night, and it would not, therefore, be prudent to at- 
tempt to pass the bar at that time. 

. A vessel intending to go to Oyster Harbour should anchor 
off the sandy beach immediately to the eastward of the en- 
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trance, that is, between the breakers off the point and the 
bar, in three fathoms sand, bringing the summit of Green 
Island, in the harbour, on with the extremity of the bushes of 
the west point of entrance, and the highest part of Breaksea 
Island in a line with the outer point of the bay: a boat 
should then be sent to sound the bar. The mark for the 
deepest part is when the western summit of some flat- 
topped land, at the back of Oyster Harbour, is a little open 
of the rocks off the east side of the entrance. 

After the bar is passed, the channel is deepest when the 
centre of the flat land is kept midway between the points of 
entrance, avoiding a spit of rocks that projects from the 
rocky point at the west end of the watering beach. The 
strongest winds are from the westward, and therefore bower 
anchors should be placed to the south-west and north-west : 
warps and the stream cable will be sufficient to secure her 
from easterly winds, as the hills rise immediately over the 
vessel on that shore. If the run of water outside the bar 
should fail, holes may be dug at the edge of the grass, about 
three feet deep, which will yield a sufficient quantity in two 
or three days for any vessel that can pass over it. 

The flood-tide in the entrance generally ran sixteen hours, 
and ebbed eight hours. High water at full and change took 
place at 10** 10^ at night ; but on the bar the rise and fall 
was very irregular, and a vessel going in should pay great 
attention to the depth, if her draught is more than ten feet, 
fof it sometimes rises suddenly two feet. The spring-tides 
tike place about the third or fourth day after new or full 
moon. The variation here is about 7° East. The situation 
of Seal Island, from Captain Flinders’s observations, is in 
latitude 3-5® 4' 56", and longitude 117® 58' 7". 

A small island was reported in the Sydney Gazette to have 
^>eeri seen in latitude 36® 27', and longitude 127® 2' East; 


A. 

Sect, VI* 
S. Coast, 
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A. but as the account says, that Kang^atoo Island was s^en 
Se ct. V L which is nbt less thao one hundred and fifty 

S. Coast. leagues from the above position, it Appears too Tague to 
be correct* > *(See Horsburgh, Supp. page 32.) 

Black Pyramid, ofiP the north-west end of Van Die- 
men’s Land, in Bass’ Strait, is situated aboiii 4' too*much 
to the southward on Captain Flinders’s chart. 

Bell’s Rock. The following account of a rock, seen by 
Mr. Bell, the Commander of the ship Minerva, on her 
outward-bound passage to New South Wales, appeared in 
a Sydney (New South Wales) Gazette, of the 16th of De- 
cember, 1824. 

“ On the 14th of November the Minerva very narrowly 
escaped striking on a rock, in the fair way of the west 
entrance to Bass" Strait, on the south side of King’s Island. 
Reid’s rocks bearing North six miles, and the Black Pyra- 
mid E.S.E. : from this situation the danger was about half 
a mile off (to the southward); but as the water broke 
only at intervals of three or four minutes, although the 
swell was very heavy, it is probable there may be sufficient 
depth of water to carry a ship over it. An indifferent ob- 
servation made the latitude of the ship at the time 40® 26'.” 

In M. De Freycinet’s chart of Bass’ Stinitf Sbine rocky 
islets are placed forty miles east of Sea-Elephant Bay. 1 
did not succeed in finding them, a}tfaohg^h: tb|^^ Mermaid 
sailed close to their position. p^ 

The PYRAMID, at the east etfd. of Baw is plticw 
five miles too much;, to the northWA)^ : 
in latitude 39° 62' 40^ and longitA^^ 1 

A reef of rocks were se^ by Li^iien^ Jc^h^tathb, 
off Gape Albany Otwayi (See'Horstmlgbj^ toJ; ii. p* 499.) 
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There appears to be a considerable difierence in the 
positions assigned to ^lbatuoss Island, the French Sect. Vf. 
^pedition and Captain’ Flinders; the former made the dif- S. Coast, 
ference between, the meridian of Albatross Island, and that 
of the rock in Sea-Elepkant Bay, 24' 45" ; whilst by the 
latter it is 32' 30". ‘But as Captain Flinders only saw the 
north end of ilKiNO*s Island, the error seems to originate 
in his having laid down its eastern side from other autho- 
rities, for his difference of longitude between its north-west 
point and the centre of Albatross Island only differs 2' 30" 
from, the French, jvho surveyed that island with great care. 

Several sunken rocks have been discovered from time to 
time near the north end of Great Island, so that ships, 
bound ^rpugh Bass’ Strait to the eastward, should not 
pass withi^ Craggy Island without using great caution. 

The best passage is on the south side of Kent's Group, 
between it and tlie rocky islet (Wright’s Rock) to the 
south-east. 

In a line between the above rocky islet and Craggy Island, 
and about two miles from the former, is a reef with two 
small rocks upon it, (See Horsburgh, Supp, p. 32.) 

There are some considerable errors in Captain Flinders’s 
chart of Van Diemen’s Land, with respect to the latitudes 
of the SonthrWfist Cape, the Mewstone, the South cape, 
and the land between them. The first is laid down 8' too 
much to the W* (true), and the other places in pro- 

portiotu Corre|j|p| $it^ations are given at page 223, of 
the second^ vcdume^cif this Work. 
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Sect. VII, 

Reefi; 

EiC^ast 


SECTION VII. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SHOALS AND REEFS IN THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THE COASTS OP 
AUSTRALIA. 


ELIZABETH’S REEF, (see Horsburgh’s Supp. p. 52,) in 
latitude 30® 5', and longitude 159®, was discovered by the 
ships Claudine and Marquis of Hastings, on the 16th of 
May, 1820. Within two cables* length of the reef, they 
found fourteen fathoms; at a quarter of a mile off the depth 
was twenty«6ve fathoms, but beyond that the bottom was 
not reached. It is about three miles in circuit, with deep 
water in the centre : the edge is covered, but some straggling 
rocky lumps shew at intervals above the surface of the water. 
The east side of the reef extends about N.N.E. and S.S.W. 
for one mile, but the greatest extent seemed to be W.N.W. 
and E.S.E. 

MIDDLETON’S SHOAL* is in latitude 29® 14', and lon- 
gitude 158® 53'. (See Horsburgh, vol. ii. p. 508.) 

CATO’S BANK is in lat. 23® 6', and long. 155® 23'. 
(Flinders, vol. ii. p. 298, and Horsburgh, vol. ii. p. 509.) 

WRECK REEF is in latitude 22® IV 23", an^ longitude 
155® 18' 50". (Flinders, voL ii. p. 330, and Horsburgh, 
vol. ii. p. 509.) 

CARNS’, or MID-DAY REEF, was discovered by Mr. 
Cams, the master of the ship Neptune, on the 21st of June, 
1818, having taken a departure the day before from Sandy 
Cape. It extends east and west for a considerable dis- 
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tance : the ship passed round the western extremity at two 
miles off,' and found its bearing from Saridy Cape to be 
N. 21® E., one hundred and seventy«six miles, and to be 
ill latitude 21® 58, and longitude .154® 20^ Its eastern 
limit was not seen: it consists of a string of sand*banks and 
rocks, from five to twenty feet high, with passages between 
them. (Horsburgh, Supp. p. 35.) 


A. 

Sect VII. 

Reefs. 
E. Coast. 


SIR JAMES SAUMAREZ’S SHOAL was seen by Mr. 
Lihou; it is in latitude 21° 40', and longitude 153® 46' 
by chronometer, which was found correct on making Sandy 
Cape a day or two afterwards. There is reason to suppose 
that many other reefs exist to the N.W. of this position. 


KENN’S REEF, discovered by Mr. Alexander Kenn, Mas- 
ter of the ship William Shand, on her passage from Syd- 
ney to Batavia, extends in the direction of N.W.b.N.JN. 
for ten miles, and is composed of sand and rocks, some of 
which, at the south end, were six or eight feet out of the 
water: it is six miles broad; the centre of the edge (? north) 
is in latitude 5^1® 9', and longitude 155® 49' (by chronometer 
and lunars): it was found to bear S. 67® W., six miles from 
Bird Islet, of Wreck Reef. 


BOOBY and BELLONA SHOALS. In the neighbour- 
hood of these reefs. Lieutenant John Lamb, R.N., Com- 
mander of the ship Baring, was embarrassed for three days, 
in which interval he was sounding in between nineteen and 
forty-five fathoms, and frequently passed shoal parts, 
^pon which the sea was breaking. The limits assigned 
hy this .oflScer to the extent of. the rocky ground, ar.e. the 
paralleU/tof 20® 40', and 21® ;50', and the meridians of 
168® 15!^ and 159® 30'.^ A^sand^^ islet -was also seen by 
him, surrounded by a i chain of rocks Jn. 21® 24-^' S., ajjd 
VoL. II. 2 C 
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A. 1^8^ 30' E* The ship Minenra also atruck icmndingg in 
fathoms# with the appearance of shoaler water to the 
JRiMfi. s. W. ; this last danger is in a line between the two shoals in 
about longitude 159® 20'. (See Horsburgh, Supp. p. 35.) 

BAMPTON’S SHOAL is laid down in the shape of a 
horse-shoe, of not less than forty-five miles in extent ; on 
the north-east end are two islets with trees. The Avon 
Isles are probably near its south-west extremity : they 
were seen by Mr. Sumner, Master of the ship Avon, Sep- 
tember 18, 1823 ; and are described by him as being three- 
iptarters of a mile in circumference, twenty feet high, and 
the sea between them twenty fathoms deep. At four miles 
N.E.b.N. from them the vessel sounded in twelve fathoms, 
and at the same time saw a reef ten or fifteen miles to the 
S.E., with deep water between it and the islets. A boat 
landed on the south-westernmost islet, and found it inha- 
bited only by birds, but clothed with shrubs and wild grapes. 
By observation, these islands were found to lie in latitude 
19® 40^ and longitude 158® 6'. 

A reef is laid down in M. Krusenstem’s Atlas of the 
Pacific Ocean (1824) in latitude 17®, and longitude 156®, 
and is there called Mellish Reef. 

A Reef was seen by the ship Frederick, the nortli- 
east extremity of which is laid down in latitude 20® 44^ 
and longitude 150® 32'; it is of semi-circnlar shape, and 
extends as far south as 21® 2', and appears to be nearly 
twenty miles wide. 

VINE’S HORSE-SHOE SHOAL; iu nortbemmost end 
is in latitude 20® 5', and longitude 151® AO': it prcaeats tie 
oonvwx, or outer edge, to the Southwaid, und extmds es 
te es fifteen a^es to the South 
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DIANA’S BANK is placed in latitude 38 \ s^nd lou* 
f tude 150^ 28', (Horsburgh^ vqI. ii. p. 60ft) 

BETWEEN the parallels of 16® 60' and 17^ 45', and the 
meridians of 150® 30' and 152® 30', there are sereral very 
estansive reefs, various parts of which have been seen, ac- 
cording to the following accounts. 

Lieutenant Vine saw a drt bank in latitude 17® 46', and 
longitude 151® 40'. See the account of the shoal described 
by M. 'Fregrosse. 

Mr. Brodie, Commander of the brig Alert, in October, 
1817, saw A BEEF extending for a considerable distance in 
a N.E. and S.W. direction. The Alert ran along the reef 
for twenty-five miles : about th6 centre Mr. Brodie saw two 
sand islets in latitude 17® 2', and longitude 151® 49'. 

Lihqu’s Shoal, probably a part of the above reefs seen 
by Lieutenant Vine and from the Alert, lies in latitude 
17® 25^ and longitude 151® 45': it is forty-six miles in 
length, and lies N.N.E. and S.S.W. 

A very extensive range of shoals and islets was seen 
by M. Tregrosse, of the French brig Les Trois Freres, in 
company with the brig Jessie, in 1821, according to the 
subjoined account. 

On the 19th June, the two brigs in company fell in with 
a range of reefs, terminated to the eastward by two sandy 
islets, the easternmost of which is in 151® 47' (149® 27' 
East of jParis); the vessels hauled to the wind immediately, 
but finding they could not pass to windward, boro up, and 
ran along the shoal from eight a.m. to four p.m., at the dis- 
tance of a league and a half. Altogether they counted seven 
islettv three of which were covered with shrubs, and the 
whole eonneoted by a reef, on the edge of which the sea 
broke beafily: they were called GovaiiwoR Fabquhar’s 

2 C 2 
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Group; the westeramost islet is in 17® 39', and 161® 27' 
(149® T East of Paris), and appeared to terminate the 
group. As it was near sunset, the vessels hauled to the 
wind for the night, and at daylight bore up on a north 
course: soon: afterwards they saw an islet W.N.W. ; they, 
however, continued to steer North until eight o’clock, and 
then, having run nine miles, saw another island N.N.E. On 
attempting to steer between the isles, they were found to be 
connected, and having sounded in eleven fathoms, the vessels 
bore up, and steered between the westernmost islet and two 
extensive reefs, through a passage five or six miles wide, 
that appeared to be clear. 

The westernmost islet is in 17® 42' S., and 150° 43' E., 
(148® 23' East of Paris), 'and the westernmost reef, in 
17® 44' S., and 150® 32' E., (148® 12' East of Paris). A 
space of ten or twelve leagues between Governor Farquhar’s 
Group and that seen the preceding day was passed in the 
night, and probably may contain other reefs. The last group 
was named Tregrosse’s Islets. 

The Alert struck on a shoal to the westward of Torres’ 
Strait in 1817 ; it seemed to be about two hundred fathoms 
in length, «md about fifty yards broad: it is in latitude 
9® 52', and longitude 140® 50'. 

In the vicinity of Cape Van Diemen there are many sub- 
marine coral banks, that are not yet shoal enough to be 
called reefs ; that which Captain Flinders saw, and sounded 
upon in .sev.en fathoms, lies in 9® 56' latitude, and 129® 28' 
longitude. The Alert also passed over a shoal patch witli 
nine fathoms in 10® 1' S., and 129®. 8' E. 

SAHUL BANK is, but very imperfectly known, and its 
extent by no means, so large laid down: upon the 
chart. . In that interval, however,- there^ arc probably many 
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reefs, which have been occasionally seen. Captain Hey wood a. 
saw a dry part,- in latitude 11^ 35', and longitude 124® 


and there are shoal. sbundings in crossing it on the following 
parts; viz.^ 


Reefs. 
N. West 
Coast. 


Fathoms. Latitude. Long^itude. 


12 coral, 

in 

11® 

21' 

125® 23' 

16 

99 

11 

10 

27 

12 

I) 

11 

7 

30 

15 

99 

10 

57 

34 


All of which are detached and separated by deep water. 
(See Horsburgh, vol. i. p. 103.) 


CARTIER ISLAND, seen in 1800 by the* ship Cartier, is 
a dry sand bank surrounded by a shoal extending for four 
miles to the northward. It is in 12® 29' S., and 123® 56' E., 
by chronometer. 

Captain Heywood in 1801 saw the following reefs. The 
centre of one in latitude 12® 48', and longitude 124® 25'; 
and the other in 13® 29', and 124® 5'. 


HIBERNIA SHOAL, seen by Mr. Samuel Ashmore, 
Commander of the ship Hibernia, consists of two small 
sand banks in the centre of a shoal, four miles in extent, 
lying in an east and west direction. It is in latitude 11® 56', 
and longitude 123® 28', by chronometers. 

Mr. Ashmore also saw another shoal in 1811, the par- 
ticulars of which are detailed in the following letter. 

“ The north-east end of the shoal, fell in with on the 11th 
June, 1811,. by a good noon observation, is in 12® II' S., 
longitude by chronometer 122® 58' 30" (allowing the south 
head of Port Jackson to be in 151® 25' 25'). To the west- 
ward of the barrier of black rocks, that presented themselves 
to our view, were several sand banks, the highest of which. 
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A. on the east end* appeared to have some vegetation : the rocb 
itt general were iix or eight feet above the water, and the 
surf broke violently on the N.E» and S.E. poititi in view. 

Ceait# jjj ^ W.b.N. direction for six or seven 

miles.'* It is distinguished on the chart by the name of 
ASHMORE’S SHOAL. 

SCOTT'S REEF (see Horsburgh, vol. i. p. 102) was dis- 
covered by Captain Hey wood, R. N., in 1811: the north- 
west end is in latitude 13° 52^', and longitude 121° 59'; 
thence it extends S. 16° £. for eighteen or nineteen miles 
to the north-east point, in latitude 14° F, and longitude 
122° 16' ; the south extent was not ascertained. It is 
. ninety-seven miles due East from the situation assigned to 
. DampieFs Rocks. The Cartier also struck upon a shoal 
hereabouts, and Captain Horsburgh seems to think that there 
is little doubt of Scott’s Reef being the same that Dampier 
saw# as well as that on which the Cartier struck. 

ROWLEY’S SHOALS consist of three separate reefs, 
the Westernmost is the Imperieuse, the middle Clerke’s, and 
the north-easternmost the Mermaid’s. The Imperieuse is 
ten miles in length from north to south, and its greatest 
breadth five miles : it is surrounded by very deep water, 
and near the eastern edge, in latitude 17° 35', and longi- 
tude 118® 51', are some dry rocks. Clerke’s Shoal (south 
end in ktti^da 17° 28', longitude 119° 18') extends to 
'the north-west, and probably joins the Mmstrel’s Shoal^ 
which is described below, and, if this is the case, trends 
N.N.W.^W* for seventeen miles. The south end of Mer- 
maid’s Shoal is in 17° 12' S., and 119° 35' E., and extends 
to the northward for seven miles; but its terminatiott in 
that dlreeden was not seen. The edges of all these reefs 
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are steep to; and no bottom was obtained with one hundred a. 
and eighty fathoms. Within the reefs, however, there is Sect. VII. 
a bank of soundings of the depth offVom one hundred and Reefs, 
seventy to one hundred and twenty fathoms. (See Hors- 
burgh ^ V(d. ii p. lOle) 

Minstrel’s Shoal (see Horsburgh’s Sjipp. p. 52), its 
north-east end is in 17° 14' S., and 118° 57' E., or 5° 28' 

East by chronometer, from the coast of New Holland in 
latitude 23° 10' S. The longitude of that part of the coast 
by my survey, is 113° 42'; this will make the MinstrePs 
Shoal in 119° 10', which agrees very well with Clerke's 
Reef, the centre reef of Rowley’s Shoals, of which it is cer- 
tainly the north end ; so Captain Horsburgh also supposes. 

A ship called the Lxvelv was wrecked on a coral reef 
in about 16° 30' S., and 119° 35' E. 

RITCHIE^’S REEF, or the Greyhound's Shoal. The situ* 
ation of this reef is recorded by Captain Horsburgh (see 
bupp. p. 38) to be in latitude 19° 58', and longitude 114° 

40J'; but, *by a letter published in the Sydney Gazette by 
Lieutenant Ritchie, R.N., the commander, it would appear to 
be in 20° 17' 40", longitude by lunars 114° 46' 6". 

The Russian ship Rurick, in 1822, saw a dry rock R,K:kofr 
above water off the south-east coast of Van Diemen's Land, V.D.Land 
in latitude 44°, and longitude 147° 45'. 

A rock Mfun also seen by the ship Loico Sidmoutiv in 
1819, in latitude 4dP 46', and longitude 147° 15'. 
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SECTION VIII, 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE PASSAGE WITHIN THE REEFS 
THROUGH TORRES’ STRAIT. 

A. The passage recommended by Captain Flinders for passing 
through Torres* Strait is by entering the reefs at Murray*s 
Inner which route a two-days* passage will carry a 

Route, sliip past all danger: but, as the space between Wreck Reef 
and Murray’s Island is strewed with dangers, many of which 
have been discovered since the publication of his charts, 
and of which the greater number have only been recently 
seen, it cannot be called a safe navigation. The dangers 
consist of low coral islands, surrounded by extensive reefs, 
upon which in long and dark nights a vessel is in mo- 
mentary danger of striking; the result of which must be 
the certain destruction of the vessel, and the probable loss 
of the crew. The Inner Route was first ^rsued by Mr. 
Cripps in the brig Cyclops, bound from Port Jackson to 
Bengal, in 1812, It was subsequently followed by Lieu- 
tenant C. Jeffreys, R.N.,in the command of the hired armed 
vessel Kangaroo, on her passage from Port Jackson to 
Ceylon, in 1815*. This officer drew a chart, with a track 
of his voyage up the coast; which, considering the short- 
ness of his time, and other circumstances that prevented 
his obtaining the necessary data to lay /down. with accuracy 
so intricate and dangerous a passage, does him very great 
credit ; he filled up the space between Endeavour River and 
Cape Direction, which Captain Cook did not see ; the only 
part that had previously been left a blank upon the chart 

♦ "Horsburoh's Indian Directory, vol. ii. p. 514. 
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of New South. Wales; his outline was found to be tole- 
rably correct, and my alterations have only been caused by 
better, opportunities, and by the greater detail of my ope- 
rations. The general feature of the coast has scarcely re- 
quired correction ; the principal corrections have been in the 
number, size, and relative bearings of the coral reefs and 
islands that front it. 

In describing this route, the whole of the bearings are 
magnetic; and the courses are freed from the effect of tide 
or current, since they are only temporary, and often of 
trifling importance 


A. 

Section 

VIII. 

Inner 

Route. 


DIRECTIONS. 

Having hauled round Breaksea. Spit (see Flinders’s chart, 
sheet III.) in the evening, it would perhaps be dangerous to 
steer on through the night ; after running, therefore, to the 
W.N.W. for five or six leagues, bring to until daylight: 
but, if the day is before you, the course from the extremity 
of the spit is W.N.W.-JW. for about a hundred miles. You 
will then be about twenty miles from Cape Capricorn : on 
your way to which you should pass about three miles within 
Lady Elliot’s Island, and also within the southernmost islet 
of Bunker’s Group, by which you will see how the current 
has effected your course, and you can act accordingly : if it 
has set you to the northward, you may pass on either side 
of or through the islands without danger. After making 
Cape Capricorn, you may leave it at a convenient distance, 
and, directing your course about N.W.b.N., pass either within 
or without the Peaked and Flat Islands off Port Bowen; 
then, steering for the Percy Group, pass between the 2d 
and 3d Northumberland Islands. 

* lu following these directions, reference should be made to the 
description of the coast, contained in this Appendix, between 
pages 258 and 307. 
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After passing the latter^ avoid a Jow dangerous rock, that 
bears from it N. 8® E. five miles and three-quarters, and 
from 1st Peak S. 85® W. To avoid this in the night, pass 
close round No. 3, when, its situation being known, you can 
easily avoid it. 

The channel is safe on either side of the Percy Isles, 
hut that to the westward of them, being better known, is 
therefore recommended as the safest. Then steer either over 
the Mermaid's or Bathurst’s tracks, which will carry a ship 
round the projections of the coast as far as Cape Grafton, 
as far as which, if the weather is fine, there can be no danger 
of proceeding through the night; but it must be recollected, 
that at Cape Grafton the coral reefs approach the coast, 
and, consequently, great care must be used. 

On reaching Fitzroy Island, round it at a mile off shore, 
and, when its north end bears West, steer N.W.|N. for 
thirty-five miles ; you will then be a league to the S.E. of a 
group of low isles; if it should be night when you pass 
them, come no nearer to them than fourteen fathoms. In 
steering this course, great care should be taken, not to go 
too much to the eastward to avoid the reef which the Tamar 
saw. (See Appendix, Note, p. 277.) 

If the moon is up the islets will be readily distinguished, 
but otherwise it would be more prudent to wait for daylight. 
This course will carry a ship over two of my tracks, and 
the soundings will be in seventeen, eighteen, and nineteen fa- 
thoms. From the low isles direct your course for the Hope 
Islands, which bear from the former N, 18® W, thirty-eight 
miles, but the course had better be within that line, to avoid 
some reefs in latitude 15® 5F: pass, therefore, within five 
miles of Cape Tribulation, when a direct course may be 
steered either to the eastward or westward of the Hope 
Isles. The better route will be within the western Hope, 
and along its reef at the distance of three-quarters of ^ 
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uile, by which you will avoid reef a. When you are 
ibreast of its north end, steer N.b.W. westerly for twenty- 
;igbt miles; this will carry you to Cape Bedford, which 
^’ou may round at from one to three oi^ four miles. You 
ivill see ill your way, at three miles and a half from the 
lorth end of the Hope Reef, reef b ; and at fifteen miles 
rom it you will be abreast of e ; and five miles farther 
m you will pass Captain Cook’s Turtle Reef, which has a 
ilry sand at its north end. These three reefs will be to the 
eastward of your course. 

The current sets to the N.VV., so that your course must be 
lirected accordingly. In coasting along the shore, you will 
hscern the summits which are marked on the chart. The 
high conical hill, on the south side of the entrance of En- 
deavour River, is Mount Cook, bearings of which, crossed 
ivith the summit of Cape Bedford, or any of the particular- 
zed summits or points will give the vessel’s place, by which 
he effects of the current, which is generally very slight, 
ivill be perceived : on one occasion we found a current in 
he space between the Endeavour Reef and Turtle Reef, of 
two miles an hour to the N.W. 

Being off Cape Bedford, and steering to the N.4W., you 
vill see the Three Isles u-head : steer between them and the 
ow wooded island ; and direct your course round Cape 
Mattery and Point Lookout, to anchor under the Turtle 
^jroup, unless you have time before dark to reach the 
slarrds 4, .5, or 6, of Hc wick’s Group, under which an- 
chorage may be found. In rounding Point Lookout, do 
fiot come within two miles and a half of it, to avoid a reef 
that is on Captain Cook’s chart, but which we did not see ; 

lies a mile and a half north from the peaked hill at the 
extremity of the point. You may pass without the Turtle 
Sroup, or you will flfid anchorage under Lizard Island, 
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A. but this is not recommended, both because the wind is 
generally firesher as you increase your distance from the 
- — * shore, and because it lengthens the distance. 

Rwte. Turtle Group steer N.W.b.W.|W. until you 

see the hillock at the south-east end of No. 1 of Howick’s 
Group : then pass inside and within a mile of 2 and 3, 
and between islet 4 and Cole’s Islands, and inshore of 
6 and the dry sands S, t, and U. The Mermaid’s track 
will direct the course to Cape Melville. If the day is late 
when abreast of 6, of Howick’s Group, anchorage had better 
be secured under it, as there is none to be recommended 
between it and Cape Flinders. 

Upon rounding Cape Melville, the Islands of Flinders’s 
Group will be seen ; and as soon as you have passed round 
the stony reef that projects oft' the Cape, (the extremity of 
which bears from it by compass N.W.b.N., and from Pipon’s 
Island S.VV.b.W.iW, nearly,) in doing which steer within the 
reef that surrounds Pipon Island, direct the course for the 
extremity of the islands, which is Cape Flinders ; the course 
and distance being W. JS. nearly thirteen miles: on this a 
low woody island will be left on the starboard hand. 

His Majesty’s sloop Satellite, in 1822, grounded upon a 
small reef, bearing N.b.E. (easterly) from the extremity of 
the cape, distant about two miles ; but, as a ship may pass 
within a stone’s throw of the cape, this danger may be 
easily avoided. The best anchorage here is under the flat- 
topped hill, at a third of a mile from the shore, in ter 
fathoms, muddy bottom. In hauling round the cape, avoir 
a shoal which extends for a short distance from the shor< 
on its western side. 

If the day is not far advanced, and you have time to rui 
fifteen miles further, the ship may proceed to the reef d 
but, indeed, anchorage may be obtained under any of tb 
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reefs or islets between this part and Cape Grenville, for the 
bottom is universally of mud ; and by anchoring with the 
body of a reef, bearing S.E., the vessel is sufficiently shel- 
tered from the sea, which is generally smooth. 

On leaving Cape Flinders, steer W.fN. for about twenty- 
three miles, leaving the reefs C and g to seaward, and d, 
and f to the southward, of the course ; then haul up about 
N.W. J-N., and steer within the reef I and Pelican Island, 
and to seaward of the Claremont Islands I and 2, which are 
low and woody. 

When abreast of 2, the south-west end of the reef m will 
be seen, which should be passed at from one to two miles, 
and the course N.b.W.iW. will carry you to 4 and 5, 
which you may pass on either side of, the channel between 
them being quite safe. If you take the latter course, steer 
north, within the reef o, and then close within to avoid 
the low rock that covers with the tide. Having passed this 
rock, steer for 7, and pass within one mile of it, to avoid the 
shoals that extend off Cape Sidmouth. Hence the course 
is N.N.W. towards Night Island ; and, when abreast of it, 
steer N.^W. until near the covered shoal V, when the 
course may be directed within Sherrard’s Islets and reef 10 
(on which there is a sandy islet covered with some bushes), 
and then steer round Cape Direction. 

Hence the course N.N.W.|W. will carry you within the 
reefs y, Z, >a, b, and c, and without the rocky islet that 
lies off Restoration Island : continuing this course you will, 
at about five miles beyond the cape, see the long reef e; 
steer N.W. parallel with its edge, which extends until you 
are abreast of Fair Cape, where it terminates with a very 
narrow point. Then steer N.W.JN., and pass between 
the two easternmost Piper’s Islands and the reefs h, i, 
and k; then pass on either side qf 1 and m, inshore of 
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HeggdT8ton"$ Island, and round the outermost of Sir Ererard 
Home's Group. 

The anchorages between Cape Flinders and this are so 
numerous as not to require particular mention ; the north- 
west end of every reef will afford shelter; but the anchor 
should not be dropped too near, because the tide sweeps 
round the edge with greater strength than it does at half a 
mile off, within which distance the bottom is generally 
deeper. If the day is advanced and the breeze fresh, 
Night Island should not be passed: because the anchor- 
ages between it and Piper's Islands are rather exposed; 
and a vessel getting underweigh from Night Island at day- 
light will easily reach Piper’s Islands, or Margaret Bay, 
before dark. 

The latter bay is round Cape (irenville ; it is fronted by 
Sunday Island, which affords good shelter from the wind: it 
is a safe place to stop at. 

In passing round Sir Everard Home’s Islands, steer wide 
from them, to avoid the tide drifting you towards the group, 
for it sets to tlie N,W. across ihe course. The course is 
then about N.W.^W, to the Bird Isles, and thence, to the 
reef v, about N.W.b.N. ; the better and more direct plan is 
to pass within v and W, (there is, however, a safe channel 
between them,) and when abreast of the west end of the 
latter, the course to Cairncross Island is N.b.W.JW., and 
the distance about eighteen miles. 

There not being any very good anchorage between this 
and Cape York, it would be perhaps better to anchor under 
it for the night, in about fourteen or fifteen fathoms, mud, 
the island bearing S«£., but not nearer than half a mile, be* 
cause, within that distance, the bottom is rocky. 

Leaving Cairncross Island, steer N.N.W.JW. until Escape 
River is abreast of you* when look out for reef X : steer 
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within It about N.W.b.N., which will take you inside the 
covered reef Z. Your course then must be round the Albany 
Islands, and hence N.W.b.N. for a, which is a rocky islet 
that may be seen from abreast the Albany Isles. 

The passage through the Possession Isles and Endeavour 
Strait is not to be recommended for a large ship, on account 
of the shoal water that extends from Wallis’s Isles towards 
Shoal Cape ; but the route round the north end of Wednes- 
day and Hammond’s Islands is preferable. Upon passing 
reef a, Wednesday Island will be seen: in steering towards it, 
avoid standing too close to the rocky islet that is abreast of 
the strait between it and Horned Hill, as some sunken rocks 
stretch off it for about a quarter of a mile: steer round the 
north point of Wednesday Island at half a mile, and then 
\V.b.S.|S., which will carry you to the northward of the rock 
off Hammond’s Island. Having passed this rock, steer 
S.W.b.W. ; and when abreast of the south-west end of 
Hammond’s Island, haul towards a reef, to the southward 
of the course, on which you will see some dry rocks, which 
you may pass within half a mile of: you will then avoid 
reef d, which is generally, if not always, covered : the fair 
way of this channel is seven and eight fathoms deep. 

When the summit of Good’s Island bears S.W.b.W., steer 
W.b.S» southerly for Booby Island, by which you will avoid 
LarpenPs bank, and when you have passed it, you are clear 
of the strait. Hence you may steer W. | S. through the 
night, on which course you will very gradually deepen your 
water. 
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Dip of the Needle at Port Louis, Simon’s Bay, and various parts of the Atlantic Ocean, 
observed upon the Bathurst’s return to England. 
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SECTION IX. 

UPON THE GEOGRAPHICAL POSITIONS OF THE FIXED 
POINTS OF THE SURVEY. 

The observations for determining the longitudes of the va- 
iX. i^tis parts of the coast were taken with a circle and a 
sextant by Trou gh ton :< besides these valuable instruments 
wehad three chronometers of Arnold’s make, viz,, 413 (box), 
2054 (pocket), and 394 (pocket) ; of which the two first 
were supplied by the Admiralty, At the end of the fourth 
year, in consequence of 394 having stopped, a fourth chro« 
nometer, made by Parkinson and Frodsham (No. 287 box), 
was purchased in the colony, and proved to be a most excel- 
lent watch. 

The situations of the following places, which were either 
fixed by us, or adapted from other authorities, served us 
the basis of the chronometrical determination of the longi- 
tudes of the intermediate parts. 

The flag-staff of FORT MACQUARIE, on the north-east 
head of Sydney Cove in PORT JACKSON, (the Cattle 
Point of Flinders, and otherwise Bennilong Point,) is in 
latitude 33® 51' 28" S., and longitude 151® 15' 26 E., being, 
according to the ensuing table, the mean of all the observa- 
tions that have been taken. 
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latitude observed by Captain Flinders, in 1795 and 1802 

0 r 

33 51 

!* 

15.6 

De Freycinet in 1802 

51 

21 

King (reduced) 1817 

51 

18 

Sir T . Brisbane (reduced) 1822 

51 

30 

Mean I,atitude of Fort Macquarie 

33 51 

28 


longitude observed by Captain Cook, reduced from his o t h 
observations at Botany Bay, 1770 . 151 II 32 

Captain Hunter. 1788 . 19 18 

Lie 11 tcnjint Dawes „ , * 18 50 

Lieutenant Bradley . 20 38 

Malespina . • 17 58 

Messrs. Broughton and Crosley, 

1795 . . . 93 

Captain Flinders, 1795-0 . 17 12 

Ditto 1802 . . n 19 

Captain Do Freycinet, 1802 . 8 82 

M. D’ Espinosa by an eclipse of 
O and occult, of 1st and 

2nd Satellites, 1793 . . 12 45 

Governor Bligh, 1806, eclipse 
ofO . . .17 19 

Captain P. P. King, 1817, eclipses 
of O, calculated by Mr. Rum- 
ker . . . • 17 29 

Sir Thomds Brisbane, 1 822, (the 
mean of six eclipses places his 
observatory in 151*^ 15' 20") . 15 32 

Mr. Rumker, eclipse of O at 
Parramatta, reduced to Fort 
Macquarie . • 17 30 

Mean Longitude of Fort Macquarie . . 151 15 26 


PERCY ISLAND (No. 2). The longitude of the south- 
west end of this island is by Captain Flinders’s observation 
in 150° 13' E, 
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A. • ENDEAVOUR RIVER. The observatory, which was 
placed within a few yards of the shore on the south side of 
the entrance, (the summit of the highest bush near the 
extremity of the opposite sandy beach, bearing by compass 
W. 3® 40' S.), was found to be situated in latitude 15® 27' 4", 
and longitude 145® 10' 49". (See note, Appendix A. 
p. 279.) 

GOULBURN ISLANDS. The observations were taken 
upon Bottle Rock, the largest of two rocky islets at the 
north end of South-west Bay ; but the results were so doubt- 
ful and unsatisfactory, that the longitude determined by the 
chronometers was preferred. The following are the obser- 
vations that were taken to fix its situation, viz. : 

Latitude by fourteen meridional altitudes 
of the 0 1. 1. on the sea-horizon, taken in 
various parts of the bay, and reduced by ^ ^ 

survey to Bottle Rock . . , . 1 1 37 24 

The difference of longitude between Bottle 

Rock and Cassini Island by chronometers, ^ ^ ,, 

taken in 1819 7 40 47 

1820 7 40 00 

1821 7 38 28 

Mean difference between Cassini Island and 

Bottle Rock 7 39 45 

Longitude of Cassini Island from Careening 

Bay, by survey 125 38 46 

Longitude of Bottle Rock, by chronometer, 
from Cassini Island . • . . 133 18 31 

• The mean of the results of the lunar distances that were 
taken during the years 1818 and 1819, gave for the 
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longitude of the rock 133° 31' 58" E. On our last a 
voyage the mean of the Bathursl^s and Dick’s watches 
made it 133° 19' 40", which was finally adapted, since it 
accorded better with the chronometrical difference between 
its meridian and that of Cassini Island. I have never been 
able to account for this extraordinary disagreement between 
the results of the lunar distances and the chronometers, since 
the former were taken with the sun on both sides of the 
moon, and seemed to be very good. 

CAREENING BAY. This place was fixed by a series of 
observations, in latitude 15° 6' 18" S., and 125° 0' 46" East. 

{See Appendix A., in a note, p. 340.) 

KING GEORGE THE THIRD’S SOUND. The longitude 
of this place was adapted from the observations and survey 
of Captain Flinders, as follows ; viz, : 

The tent on ti^e east shore of the entrance of Oyster 
Harbour. Latitude 35° 0' 17 ', and longitude 117° 56' 22". 

The sandy beach under the low part of the land of Bald 
Head (the first sandy bay round the head) is in latitude 
35° 6', and longitude 117° 58' 6". 

COEPANG, in the Island of Timor, The situation of the 
flag-staff of Fort Concordia, where our chronometers were 
rated, is in latitude 10° 9' 6 ", and longitude 123° 35' 46', 
according to the observations of Captain Flinders. 
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B. 

CONTAINING A LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF THE SUBJECTS OF 
NATURAL HISTORY COLLECTED DURING CAPTAIN 
KING'S SURVEY OF THE INTERTROPICAL AND 
WESTERN COASTS OF AUSTRALIA. 


Previously to the establishment of the British Colony 
at Port Jackson, in the year 1787, the shores of this ex- 
tensive continent had been visited by very few navigators 
who have recorded any account of the productions of its 
Animal Kingdom. The first authentic report that we 
have, is that of Vlaming, who is celebrated as the first 
discoverer of that “ rara avis,** the black swan; next to 
him followed Dampier, who has handed down to us in his 
intelligent, although quaint, style, the account of several of 
the productions of the North-western and Western Coasts; 
but the harvest was reserved for Banks and Solander, the 
companions of Cook, whose names are so well and widely 
known in the fields of science. These distinguished na- 
turalists were the first collectors upon the Coast of New 
South Wales; and although their labours were not con- 
fined to any particular branch of Natural History, yet 
Botany appeared to be their chief object, of which the 
Banksian Herbarium yields ample proof. 

Among the collectors of Natural History, in the neighbour- 
hood of the colony, since the year 1787, may be recorded 
the names of White, Paterson, Collins, Brown, Caley, Lewin, 
Humphreys, and Jamison ; and in this interval the coasts 
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liave been visited by two English and two French expe- 
ditions of discovery ; namely, those commanded by Admiral 
D’Entrecasteaux, Captains Vancouver and Flinders, and 
Commodore Baudin. The first merely touched upon the 
gouth coast at the Recherche's Archipelago, and on the 
south shores of Van Diemen’s Land; and the second only 
ftt King George the Third’s Sound, near the South-west 
Cape; but these opportunities were sufficient to celebrate 
the names of Labillardiere and Meijzies as Australian Bota- 
nists, notwithstanding they have been since eclipsed by the 
more extensive discoveries of Mr. Brown, whose collections 
of Natural History upon the voyage of Captain Flinders, 
and his pre-eminent qualifications, have justly raised him to 
the pinnacle of botanical science upon which he is so firmly 
and deservedly elevated. 

P6ron and Lesueur, in Baudin’s voyage, extended their 
inquiries chiefly among the branches of zoological research ; 
but in that expedition each department of Natural History 
had its separate collector, and the names of Leschenault de la 
Tour, Riedic, Depuch, and Bailly, will not be forgotten. Un- 
fortunately, the Natural History of this voyage has never yet 
been given to the world, the death of M. Peron having put 
a stop to its publication; a few of the subjects, however, 
have been taken up by MM. LacepMe and Cuvier, and 
other French naturalists, in the form of monographs, in 
their various scientific journals ; but the greater part is yet 
untouched, probably from the want of the valuable in- 
formation which died with its collector. M. Peron, in his 
historical account of that expedition, notices a few subjects 
of zoology that were collected by him, but in so vague a 
manner, that it is with very great doubt that the specimens 
which we procured, and suspect to be his discoveries, can 
be compared with his descriptions. 
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Of the Natural History collections of Captain Flinders and 
Mr. Brown, no account has been published, excepting the 
valuable botanical works of the latter gentleman. 

With respect to the collection which has been formed 
upon this expedition, it is to be regretted that the gleanings 
of the Animal Kingdom, particularly of quadrupeds and 
birds, should have been so trifling in number; and that tho 
students of Natural History should have suffered disappoint* 
ment in what might, at first view, be fairly considered to havo 
arisen from neglect and careless attention to the subject ; but 
as the principal, and almost the only, object of the voyage 
was the survey of the coast, for which purpose a small 
vessel was justly considered the most advantageous, accom- 
modation for a zoological collection was out of the question. 
The very few specimens that are now offered to the world 
were procured as leisure and opportunity offered ; but many 
interesting and extremely curious subjects were in fact 
obliged to be left behinil from want of room, and from 
our not possessing apparatus for collecting and preserving 
them. 

A botanical collector for the Royal Garden, Mr. Allan 
Cunningham, was attached to the expedition ; and this gen- 
tleman did not fail to make a very extensive and valuable 
collection in his department, the whole of which is pre- 
served at Kew. 

In making oiit the Appendix, every species brought home 
(excepting three or four fishes) has been mentioned, for the 
sake of furnishing materials for the students of Geographical 
Zoology. The distribution of animals is a branch >of study 
that has been very much neglected, which is to be lamented, 
as it appears likely to offer a very great assistance to the 
systematic Physiologist ; and for this reason the species 
found at the Isle of France have been added to the list. 
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For the catalogue and descriptions of the quadrupeds, 
reptiles, and shells, I am under obligation to Mr. J. E. Gray, 
of the British Museum. Mr. Vigors has kindly assisted me 
with the use of his collection, and his valuable advice with 
respect to the few specimens of birds that were preserved ; 
and Mr. W. S. Mac Leay has furnished me with a very va- 
luable description of my entomological collection. 1 am 
also indebted to Mr. Cunningham for his remarks upon the 
botany of the country ; to iMr. Brown, for his description 
of a new tree from King George the Third’s Sound ; and 
lastly to Dr. Fitton, for his kindness in drawing up for me 
a very interesting geological notice from the specimens that 
have been presented to the Geological Society of London, of 
which he is one of the most active and scientific members. 
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MAMMALIA. 


By JOHN EDWARD GRAY, Esq., M.G.S., &c. 


1. Pteropus Edwardsii. Beam. Mamnu 

Madagascar Bat, Edwards's liirds, t. 108. 

Vespertiliu Vainpyrus, JAn. Syst, Nat, i. 45. 

Flying Fox, Colonists of Port Jackson, 

This specimen, caught at Point Cunningham on the North- 
west Coast, appears to agree with Edwards’s figure, and 
with the specimen preserved in the British Museum. There 
is also one in the collection of the l.innean Society from 
Port Jackson. Large flights of these animals were observed 
at Port Keats and in Cambridge Gulf, on the North-west 
Coast. This bat seems also to be very abundant on the 
Friendly Islands, for Forster describes having seen five hun^ 
dred hanging upon one casuarina tree. — Forster, p. 187. 

2. Canis Australi;e. 

Canis fainiliaris Australasise, Desmarest, Mamm, 191. 
Australasian Dog, or Dingo, Shaw's ZooL i. 278, t. 76’. 

This animal is common in the neighbourhood of Port Jackson, 
and dogs, to all appearance of the same species, are found on 
all parts of the coast. Captain King presented a living spe- 
cimen to Sir Everard Home, Bart., who sent it to Exeter 
Change. 
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In considering this species as distinct from the common 
dog, 1 am supported by the opinion of Mr. William Mac 
Leay. (See Linn. Trans, xiii.) 

Captain King informs me that these dogs never bark, in 
which particular they agree with the Linnean account of 
the American dog; that, in their appearance and cunning 
disposition, they resemble the fox ; and although occasion- 
ally domesticated in New South Wales, they never lose the 
sly habits peculiar to their breed, nor can be prevented 
from killing poultry or biting sheep. 

This dog, however, seems to be quite a distinct species 
from that found in the South Sea Islands, which Forster 
describes as being “ of a singular race: they mostly re- 
semble the common cur, but have prodigious large heads, 
remarkably little eyes, prick ears, long hair, and a short 
bushy tail. They are chiefly fed with fruit at the Society 
Isles ; but in the Low Isles and New Zealand, where they 
are the only domestic animals, they live upon fish. They 
are exceedingly stupid, and seldom or never hark, only howl 
now and then.” — Forster’s Observations, p. 189. 

X Otari A cinrrka, Pltoii ct Lcsucur, anx Torres Aus^ 
triiL ij. 7.J. 

The bead of a species, agreeing with the short description of 
Feron, was brought home by the expedition, but that it is the 
one intended by these authors, there is great room to doubt. 
I am informed that specimens of Pcron*s animal are in 
the Paris Museum, but Desmarest and Frederic Cuvier, who 
have both lately written upon seals, have only copied the 
very short specific character given by Peron. The head of 
our specimen is gray, covered with rather short, rigid, hairs, 
Rnd without any woolly fur. The ears are short, conical. 

It is very distinct from the Otaria Falklandica of Desma- 
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rest (the Phoca Falklandica* of Shaw), by the want of the 
woolly substance under the hair, (called fur by the seal- 
fishers,) and by the length of the ear, which in the latter 
species, described by Shaw, is long and awl-shaped. 

Captain King in his MS. observes, that this seal is found 
at Rottnest Island on the West Coast, and at King George 
the Third’s Sound. It appeared also to be the same species 
that frequents Shark’s Bay; and, if it is M. Peron’s Of aria 
cinerea, it is also found as far to the eastward as Kangaroo 
Island. 

The head is deposited in the Linnean Society’s collection. 

4. Pktaurista hciurra, Desm. N. Diet, //, N, xxv. 403. 

Didelphis sciurea, Shaw's Zool. i. t. 113. 

Sugar Squirrel, Colonists of Port Jackson, 

A well preserved natural skeleton of this animal was brought 
home and deposited in the British Museum. 

5. Acrobata pygmtea, Desm, Mamni, 270, 

Didelphis pygmaea, Shaw's Gen, Zool, i. t. 114. 

Phalangista pygmsea, Geoffr, MSS, 

Petaurus pygirueiis, Desm, N. Diet. II, N, xxv. 405. 
Opossum Mouse, Colonists at Port Jackson, 

This little animal, the smallest and most beautiful of tho 
opossum tribe, is exceedingly numerous in the vicinity of 
Port Jackson. It was first described by Dr. Shaw in his 
Zoology of New Holland, There are several specimens in 
the Linnean Society’s collection. The above is placed in 
the British Museum. 

* The specimen in the Museum, which I take for this species, 
was brought by Captain Peake from New South Shetland: it 
differs from Pennant’s, and consequently from all succeeding de- 
scriptions that are taken from him, in having five instead of four 
claws and toes to the hind foot. 
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Q, DKLPHINORHYNCHUS PRRNRTTKNSIS? 

Delphinus Pernettensis, lilaiuvHle. 

Delphinus Delphis, var, Uoimaterrey Ency, Cetol,2\, 

Dauphin, Pcrnetty, V oy. aux Isles Malotiines, 99. t. 2. f. 1. 

A head, apparently belong^ing to this species, was brought 
home and deposited in the collection of the British Museum. 
This animal is very common upon the northern coasts of 
New Holland. 

Captain King, hi his MS., remarks, that the coasts of 
New South Wales, and the north-western side of New 
Holland, abound in cetaceous animals. Upon the North- 
east Coast, within the reefs, the sea is crowded with Ba- 
lama j)hysalisy Linn., or fin-backed whales, as they are 
railed by the whalers, who pay little attention to them, 
on account of the danger of approaching them. His boats 
were sometimes placed in critical situations from these ani- 
mals suddenly rising to the surface of the water close to 
them, and lashing the sea with their tremendous fins, and 
their occasionally leaping out of the water, and falling 
Jown with a crushing weight. Their colour is generally 
of a cinereous hue, but a few were noticed that were 
variegated black and white. The whales of the North- 
west Coast appeared to be of the same species, but of a 
darker colour. At one of the anchorages, near Cape Le- 
veque, (vol. ii, p. 91.), the brig was for a whole night sur- 
rounded by these enormous fish, and the crew in momentary 
dread of their falling on board, the consequence of which 
would have been very disastrous. The noise of their fall 
in the water, on a calm night, was as loud as the report 
of a cannon. 
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Thk Collection has been presented to the Linnean Society ^ in 
whose cabinets they are numbered according to the 
order in which they are here inserted, 

1 . Halcvon sacra. Swainson, 

Alcedo sacra, Ind. Orn, i. 250.. 

Sacred Kingtislier, Latham^ iv. 25. 

This bird was taken at sea, in the neighbourhood of Cam^ 
bridge Gulf, on the North-west Coast, having probably been 
blown off by a strong land wind. 

2. Barita tibtcbn. Cuvier, 

Coracias Tibicen, Ind, Orn, sup, xxvii. 

Piping Roller, Latham, iii. 85. 

3. Bahita varia. Cuvier, 

Coracias varia, Ind, Orn, i, 173. 

Pied Roller, Latham, iii. 86. 

This appears to be a young specimen. 

4. ChxtROPUs Phasianus. Illiger, 

Cuculiis Phasianus, Lid, Orn, sup. xxx. 

Polopliilus Phasianus, Leach, Zool, Misc, pi. 46. 

Pheasant Cuckoo, Latham, iii. 240. 

This bird is found upon all parts of the coast of New 
South Wales north of Port Jackson, as well as upon the 
eastern part of the North-west Coast. Its habitat in Aus- 
tralia is known to extend as wide as twenty-four degrees of 
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latitude, and twenty-six degrees of longitude. This spe-^ 
ciineii was taken at Endeavour River, on the East Coast. 
There is also another specimen of this bird in the Linnean 
Society’s collection, that was taken in the neighbourhood of 
Port Jackson. 

5. Meliphaga corniculata, Lcwin, 

Merops corniculatca, Ind. Orn, i. 27G. 

Knob-fronted Honcy-catcr, Latham, iv. 161. 

This bird is found upon the whole extent of the Eastern 
Coast. 

The next bird in the collection has been arranged by 
Hr. Latham in the Linnean genus Gracula, but appears to 
me to agree in no respect with that genus, as originally 
characterized by Linnaeus, much less with it as it has been 
modified by modern ornithologists. Whether we consider, 
according to M. Cuvier*, that the type of Gracula is the 
Paradisea tristiSf Linn., or, according to M. Temmiiick, that 
it is the Gracula religiosa, Linn.f, in which latter opinion I 
feel rather disposed to acquiesce, my bird agrees with the 
group in none of its essential characters. In fact, the Lin- 
nean genus Oriolus is that to which it bears the closest re- 
semblance in its general appearance ; particularly by a si- 
milar disposition of its colours, and in the structure of its 
bill, wings, and legs. I would at once refer it to that 
genus, but that I have some reason to think that it belongs 
to the meliphagous birds, which are so abundant in New 
Holland, and which have been observed to assume the ap- 
pearance of almost every group in the Jnsessorcs* Indeed, 
some birds of that country, which have been decided to be 

* Regne Anm, i. 360. 
t Analyse d'un Syst, Gen* d'Orn* p. 52* 

VoL. IL 2 E 
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fheliphagdus, such as the Meliphaga cyanopSy Lelvin*, [Gra- 
culitie Honey-eater, Lath. Syn. iv. 166. sp, Ed. 2da.] 
and others allied to it, and which differ little from the bird 
befbre us, have so many external relations with the Orioles^ 
that they probably would be found to arrange themselves in 
the same family with them, were it not for the totally dif- 
ferent structure of their tongue, and the consequent difference 
in their habits of life. Of the tongue, or mode of feeding of 
the bird at present before us, I can myself say nothing de- 
cisively, not having had leisure or opportunity, as I have 
already observed, of attending to the more interesting details 
of Natural History during the expedition. But general opi- 
nion places this bird among the groups that feed by suction; 
and as 1 have a second species hitherto undescribed, which 
is closely allied to it, I prefer forming both provisionally 
into a new genus, to referring them to one, from which, al- 
though they agree with it in external appearance, they may 
be totally remote, in consequence of their internal anatomy 
and habits of life. The error at least will not be so great, 
and may be easily retrieved. If the tongue of my birds 
be found to accord with that of the Orioles^ and not of the 
Honey-suckers f my group of course must fall. 

, Genus MlMETES t. 

Rostrum forte, subareuaturn, subcultratiim, mandibulis utrisque 
apice emarginatis ; naribus basalibus, lateralibus, subovalibus, ineni- 
branu partim tectis. , 

Lingua ad sugendum idonca ? 

Ata mediocres, rotundatai ; remige 1’"*^ bjevissim^i ; et 

♦ Birds of New Holland, pi. iv, 

t Mimetes, from fAtfAn'tw, imitator; [assuming the appearance of a 
different group.] . ^ 
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jequalibus ; S*** et 4** fere ^qualibus, longissimis ; his paulo 
breviori: remigfum ad inclusam pogoniis extprniti in medio 
gradatim productis. 

Fedes subbreves ; acrotarsiis scutcllatis, scutis quinque ; para^ 
tarsiis integ^is. 

Cauda mediocris, fere sequalis. 

6, Viaibis. M, oUvaceo-viridist snhtns albidus ntgro giittatim 

striatus ; alis cauddque nigro-fmcis^ illis albido^margindtis, 
hAc apice atbo, 

Oracula viridis. Lath. Ind. Orn. siipp. p. 28. 

Caput </or.9umque olivacco-viridia, plmnis in medio longitiidi- 
naliter fusco-Hneatis. Tectrices siipcriores nigro-fiiscu.*, ad apicem 
albido^marginata; ; inferiores albido nigroqiic variegat.»>. Remisreg 
supra fiiscjfi, ad marginem externum apicemqiic Icviter albido- 
notatai ; subtus pallide fiiscse. Rectrices nigro-fuscaj, subtus pal« 
lidiores, omnibus, duabus mediis exceptis, apiec albo-maciilatis. 
Rostrum flavum. nigri. Longitude* corporis, lOj ; ala: a 

carpo ad rcmigem 3“**”, Qjo; caudcc, 4j; tarsi, |-J; rostri ad 
frunteni, ad rictuin, 

7. FfiAvo-ClNCTiJS, ( 11 . 8.) A/, jlavo-^viridis, subtus pallidior, 

capite dorsoque fuscoMneatis, alis caudAqnc niffris viridi 
flavoque variegatis. 

Capitis, gnla:, dorsiqnc plumic flavo-virides, in medio fuseo- 
lineatoe, hujus lineis latioribus. Tectrices superiores nigra?, apice 
flavo-marginatae, pteromatum margino ilavo, alis clausis, fasciam 
conspicuam formante,* inferiores flavse, ad basin nigro-notata?. 
Remiges supra nigra?, subtus fusca?; prirnarlls apgustts secon- 
dariis late, apice flavo-marginatis ; pogoniis extcrnis auguste, in- 
ternis late, flavo-marginatis. Rectrices supra nigne flavo-viridi 
ituirginatae, subtus pallidiores, omnibus, duabus mediis exceptis, 
maculA flavA laid apicali uotatis. Rostrum flavum, paulo altius, 
et magis carinatum, quam rostrum M, viridis. Pedes nigri. 

* My measurement is in inches, and their component parts. 

2 £ 2 
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The dimensions of this bird are nearly the same as those 
of M. viridis : the bill only slightly differing in being some- 
what higher^ and more carinated. The above descriptions 
will point out the specific differences between the two birds, 
which are strongly apparent, not merely by the M.flavo- 
cinctus being marked with yellow where the other bird is 
white, but by the general distribution of the colours. In 
this respect, M* Jlavo*cinctus resembles more closely the 
true Orioles f particularly in the yellowyhscia which is formed 
on the wing, when closed by the junction of the apical spots 
on the quill coverts, 

8. Rallus Philippensis. Lin. Syst. i. 263. 7, Ind. Orn, 736. 

Bris. V, 163. 1. 14. f. L PI. Enl. 774. 

This bird was found upon Booby Island, near Cape York 
(the north extremity of New South Wales), and agrees with 
a specimen already in the Linnean Society’s collection, that 
was taken in the neighbourhood of Port Jackson. My bird, 
being of smaller size than most of those with which I have 
compared it, is probably a young specimen. The rufous 
band on the breast is narrower than is usual in the species, 
originating probably from the same circumstance : otherwise 
it agrees precisely. 

Rallus Philippensis was originally found in the Philippine 
Islands. It appears to have a very extensive range, as it 
inhabits lands both in the North and South Pacific, as well 
as in the Indian Ocean* 

9 . Hasmatopus pioatus, (n. s.) 

H. ater ; corpore suhtus^ fasciA alarum, Mropygio, cauda- 
que bast, atbis ; remigibus primoribus totis nigris. 

Rostrum pedesqm rubri; collam totum nigrum; tectrices 
inferiores primores fusem, secondarise albse^ ad carpum et 
ad marginera exteriorem nigro-variegatse ; fascia alarum 
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angpusta; rethiges primores supra nigrsa, Bubtus fusca* 
uropygium album parce ni^o variegatum. 

Longitudo corporis ab apice rostri ad apicem cauda, 23 ; ala 
a carpo ad remigem primam, 11 ; rostri, 3-Jff;iarsi, 2^9 • 
cauda, 5. 

Besides the common Oyster-^Catcher of Europe, two spe* 
cies have lately been added to the genus, viz., H. palliatuSf 
Temm., a native of Brazil, and H. niger, Cuv., from New 
Holland. The bird above described approaches more closely 
to the European species (H, ostralegus) than to the other 
two ; but may be distinguished from it by the following 
characters, viz. 

In its dimensions it exceeds the length of the European 
bird by six inches, and the other parts in proportion ; it wants 
the white collar round the neck, which is a very distinctive 
character of if. ostralegus ; the fascia on the wing is con- 
(incd to the extremity of the secondary quill feathers alone, 
whilst in the other bird it extends to some of the wing 
coverts: the primary quill feathers also are entirely black; 
whereas the other has them partially variegated with white: 
the under wing coverts also differ, the primary ones being 
fuscous, and the outer secondary partially marked with 
black ; whilst the whole of the under wing coverts in 
//. ostralegus are white. The uropygium also, which in 
the European bird is entirely white, is in our specimen paV 
tially variegated with black. The marginal webs of the toes 
are much more dilated. The whitish lunular mark under 
the eye of H, ostralegus^ is entirely wanting in our species, of 
which the margin of the eye seems to be of a reddish tinge, 
of the same colour as the bill. This bird is common upon the 
shores of the continent generally ; it is called by the colonists 
the Red Bill. 
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JO. A2»TBK6iIYTB8 MIXOR. 

The Little Peagutu^ LtUham* ' 

liis bird is common in all parts of tfee Sontiern Ocean. 
The above Specimen was found at King George the Third's 
Sound near the south-west extremity of New Holland, 
there are two specimens in the collection marked 9 a, 
and 9 b. 

il. Tachypstes Aquila. Vieillot. 

Pelecanus Aquila, Gmei, Lm. u 57S. 

Frigate B^ird, 

This specimen was obtained at Ascension, and is common 
in all parts of the Atlantic within or near the Tropic. 

J2, Sterna fijliginosa. Gmel,^ Lin, i. 605. Jnd, Orn, ii. 
804. 

Efifg Bird, Forst, Foy, i, 115. Cook, Voy, i. 66, 275. 
Noddy, IHmpier, iii. pt. i. 99., tab. p. 85. fig. 5. Hawkes- 
woHh*^ o/ Foyages, iii. 652. 

Sooty Tern, Gon. Syn, vi. 352. Arc. Zool. ii. No. 447. 

There are two specimens of this bird in the collection, 
marked a, and 12 b. 

Is. STBRIJ A PELECANOIPRS, (lU B.) 

alha ; capUh vertice nxgro alho^variegato ; dorm, alis, 
caud&que cunu; remigi^us fusco-dt^, rhackthus albis. 

CkSt latera parce can'o-maculata ; tectrices secundaria pri- 
iboribas ob^mioreB ■; remiges firBep-<iitrse, pogoaiiS inter* 
nis fei^ W albo-mai^atis ;>ecfriaeB externa fuses 

bast apieeque albis ; roAtmin subfiayum > pedes nigrb 

Longitttdo eorpqrw, 19^ ; alas a caspo ad renugem primam, 
13^ ; caudtB, 6^^ r^^ri, ad frontem, ^ rictum, ; 
tarsi, 1J-. _ 

the hallux, or hind toe, of this bird appears to be more 
closely united to the fore toes, and to be situated more in 
front than is usual among the Terns ; it is also to be observed, 
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that the side of the nail of the middle toe is considerably 
dilated, although not serrated, similar to what is observed 
among the These characters offer a corroboration 

of the affinity of the Sterna: to the family of the rdecanidccy 
and particularly to the mentis which approaches the 

Terns more closely* than any other group of that family, in 
the smaller size of the membrane that unites the toes (sec 
Linn. Trans, xiv, 505). It may also.be stated on the other 
hand, that the same membrane of the Sterna pelecanoidcs 
deviates from its own genus, and approaches the Pelccanida^, 
in its being more dilated than usual. The wings are longer 
than the tail for a considerable extent, by which our bird also 
evinces another character, in common with the long-winged 
TuchypeteSi or Frigate bird.. 

14. Larus Ororoii, (u. sO 

L. al!?us, dorso alisque nfgris ; recfricibus alfm, fascia 
media atr&, 

Rodrum flavuiJi, apice rubro; mandibulae inferioris gonidc 

, maxime angulat^ ; remiges primores atrae, secundarise supra 
nigrss apice albo, infra alb® j tectriges inferiorcs alb® i 
pedes flavi. 

Longitude corporisf 28 ; alee, a carpu ad remigem primani 
18|. ; )nandihul<e, superioris ad frontem, 2J-, adrictum, 3^ ; 
torsi, SJ-. 

Th^s bird was found at King George the Third^s Sound* on 
the 3ootV west Coast, in the vicinity of Seal Islaud. 
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By JOHN EDWARD GBAY» £sq.» H.G.S. 


Genus CHLAMYDOSAURUS. Gray. 

Capite depress^. ; mcmbran:\ tympani aperti, 

GulA pennulis plicatis ornate. 

Vedihtm quatuor. 

Digitis quinque, eloug'atis, simplicibus. 

CaudA eloiigati^, subcylindrica. ^ 

Animal scaly; the head depressed; the dmstrilA placed 
on the side, midway between the eyes and the end of the 
head ; the drum of the ear naked ; the frOnt teeth conical, 
awl-shaped (eight in the upper, and four in the lower jaw) ; 
the hinder ones largest; the side or cheek teeth compressed, 
short, forming a single ridge, gradually longer behind; * 
tongue short, fleshy, with an oval smooth disk at each side 
of the lower part of its front part ; neck rather long, furnished 
on each side with a large plaited frill, supported above by a 
crescent-shaped cartilage arising from the upper hindet part 
of the ear, and, in the middle, by an elongation of the side 
fork of the bone of the tongue; body compressed; legs 
rather long, especially the hinder ones ; destitute of femoral 
pores; feet four, with five toes, the first having two, the 
second three, the third four, the fourth five, and the little 
finger and toe three joints ; claws compressed, hooked ; tail 
long, nearly round, scaly. 

This genus appears to be nearly allied to the Jgamayhni 
differs from them in the peculiar frill that is appended to 
the neck. 
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L CHl»A^YDOflAtJliu6 Kinoii, (n. 8.) 

C* luteOf htffro, variefrato; squamis ^Mrimtis ; pen* 

. nuU^ entice' ierrcktiL; caudd corpore duph longiore, 

Chl^wnydosaurus Kingii, Gray MSS. 

Icon. Tab. A. Natural size. 

Inhabits Port Nelson, north-west coast of Australia. 

The colour yellowish-brown variegated with black: the 
head depressed, with the sides erect, leaving a blunt ridge 
on the upper part, in which the eyes are placed: the ridge 
over the eyes covered with larger scales than those over 
the head ; eyes rather small, with a fleshy ridge above them; 
eye-lids covered with minute, and surrounded by a delicate 
serrated^dge of small upright scales : the lips surrounded by 
a row of oblong^four-sided scales, arranged lengthways, the 
front scale of the upper lip being the largest : the chin co- 
vered with narrow mid-ribbed scales, with a five-sided one in 
the centre, and several of larger size just over the front of the 
fork of the lower jaw : nostrils, surrounded by rather a large 
orbicular scale, situated nearly mid- way between the eye 
and the end of the upper jaw, the tubes pointing forwards : 
the side of the face has a very obscure ridge extending from 
the angle of the mouth to the under part of the car: neck 
covered with small scales : frill arising from the hinder part 
of the head, just over the front of the ears, and attached to 
the sides of the neck and extending down to the front part of 
the chest, supported above by a lunate cartilage arising 
from the hinder dorsal part of the ear, and in the centre by 
a bone, which extends about half its length : this bone ap- 
pears to be an elongation of the side fork of the bone of the 
tongue* but it could not be determined with certainty with- 
out injuring the specimen ; each frill has four plaits, which 
converge on the under part of the chin, and fold it up 
on tHe side, and a fifth where the two are united in the 
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centre of the lower part 6f the neck ; the fraht part of its 
upper edgeia elegantly serrated, but the hinder or lower 
part is quite whole j the outer surface is covered with 
keeled scales, which afe largest towards its centre ; the inner 
surface is quite smooth. The scales, of the back are oval, 
smoothish ; those of the lower part of the body and upper 
part of the legs acutely mid-ribbed, and of the sides and 
joints of the limbs minute. The tail is twice as long as the 
body, roundish, covered with acutely mid -ribbed scales, 
which towards the end form six rows, so as to render it 
obscurely six-sided ; the end is blunt : the toes long, very 
unequal, varying in joints, as stated in the generic character 
(which includes also the claw joint), compressed, scaly ; the 
claws hooked, horn-coloured. 

Inches. 


Length of the tail . . .12 

body . . . ^ 

»» head • • • 

Breadth of the head over the eyes . 1 

Length of the thigh . . • Ito 

« foot and sole . . 2^^^ 

outer edge of the frill . 10 


This interesting lizard was found by Mr. Allan Cunnuig- 
ham, who accompanied the expedition as His Majesty’s Bo' 
tanicai Collector for Kew Gardens, on the branch of a tree in 
Careening Bay, at the bottom of Pprt Nelson. (See vol. i. 
p, 430.) It was sent by him to Sir Everard Home, by whom 
it was deposited in the Museum of the College of Sur- 
geons*, which precluded my examination of its internal 
Structure, 

♦ Upon application to the Board of Curators of the College, I 
was permitted to have a drawing made of this curious and unique 
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Respecting this remarkable Lizard, Mr. Cunningham’s 
journal contains the following remarks. ‘‘ I secured a lizard 
of extraordinary appearance, which had perched itself upon 
the stem of a small decayed tree. It had a curious crenated 
membrane like a rufF or tippet round its heck, covering its 
shoulders, and when expanded, which it was enabled to 
do by means of transverse slender cartilages, spreads five 
inches in the form of an open umbrella. I regret that my 
e^igerness to secure so interesting an animal did not admit of 
sufficient time to allow the lizard to shew by its alarm or 
irritability how far it depended upon, or what use it made 
of, this extraordinary membrane when its life was threat- 
ened. Its head was rather large, and eyes, whilst living,, 
rather prominent ; its tongue, although bifid, was shorUand 
thick, and appeared to be tubular .” — Cunningham MSS. 

Captain King informs me, that the colour of the tongue 
and inside of the mouth was yellow. 

2. U ARAN us VARRis, Merreiu, 

Lacerta varia. White, Jour, of a Foy. to New llollaniU 253, 
t. 38. Shaw, Nat. Mise, t. 83. 

Tupinambis variegatus, Baud. Kept. iij. 70’. 

Monitor bigarre, Cuv. Anim. ij. 24. 

This species, better known to English Dealers under the 
name of The Lace Lizard^ is peculiar in having the two 
series of the scales, placed on the upper part of the centre 
of the tail, raised into a biserrated ridge, and in the outer 
tbe, or rather thumb, of tlie hinder-foot being long, and 
reaching to the penultimate distal joint of the first or longest 
toe ; the claws are compressed, sharp. 

specimen for the Appendix of my work. The plate was engraved 
by Mr. Curtis, from an exceedingly correct drawing made by my 
friend, Henry C. Field, Esq.— P. P. K. 
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Genus PHELSUMA. Gray. 

Pedes quatuor, digitis fere ®qualibu8, totis lobatis, muticis ; porifj 
femoralibus distinctig. 

Caput et truncus supra tesserulis minutis, infra squamis 
mis, tccti. 

This genus, which appears to be confined to the Isle of 
Fra’nce, differs from the rest of the Geckonidce, by the toes 
being dilated the whole length, and entirely clawless, and 
covered beneath with transverse scales ; by the thumb being 
very small and indistinct, and by the thighs being fur- 
nished with a series of minute pores, 

3. P. ORNATA, (n. s.) 

P, supra plumbed, macula, fasci&que rttfd ornata, suhtusaL 
hi da. 

Jeon. 

Inhabits Isle of France. 

Head depressed, truncated in front, covered with minute 
ovate ;scales ; the front of the upper part lead-coloured, 
with a rather broad red band a little before the eyes, and a 
white crescent-shaped spot on each side immediately behind 
it, and then some obscure red shades just behind that; the 
back lead-coloured and blue, with six longitudinal series 
of irregular-sized red spots ; belly whitish ; tail rather 
longer than the body. Body one inch and five-eighths, head 
half an inch, tail two inches and a half long. 

This animal is very interesting, as being the second spe- 
cies of a genus recently established, which only consisted 
of P. cepeditty the Gecko etpedien of Peron; Cuv, Reg. 
Anim. ii. 46. and iv. t. 5. f. 5. ; which has somewhat the 
manner of colouring, but is very distinct from the Gecko 
ocellatus of Oppel, 
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Genus TILIQUA. Gray. 

Pedes quatuor pentadactyli, poris femoralibus nullis. 

Caput scutatura ; dentes in palato nulli. 

Truncus regularitcr squiimosus. 

This genus is distinguished from the true Scinks by the 
want of Palatine teeth, the shorter body, and the holes of 
the ears being furnished on their front part with a fringe. 
It differs from the succeeding Genus, TrachysauruSy in the 
head being covered with distinct flat plates, and the whole 
of the body with cut hexangular scales; the scales are 
harder than those of the true Scink, but not so distinctly 
bony as those of the Trachysaurus, 

4, Tiliqua tub ercu lata. Gray. 

Lacerta Scincoides, Shaw, Nat. Mtsc. 

Lacerta occidua, var. Shaw, Zool. iij. 289* 

Scincus tuberculatus, Mcrrem. Syst. Amph, 73. 

Scincoid, or Skink-forrned Lizard, White, Jour. 242. 

Icon. IVhitc, 1. c, t. 30. Shaw, N. M. t. 179 ; Zool. iij. t. 81. 

This Lizard, which was first described in the excellent jour- 
nal of Mr. White, does not appear to be uncommon on the 
coast of Australia, as there are several specimens both in 
the British Museum and in the collection of the Linnean 
Society, that were probably taken in the neighbourhood of 
the colony; the specimen before me w^as caught at Seal 
Island, in King George the Third’s Sound. 

The scales of the whole of the body arc broad, hexan- 
gular, with live or six longitudinal, slightly- raised ridges, 
which gradually taper, and are lost just before they reach 
the margin. The legs are short, thick; the toes of the 
fore-feet are rather short, the outer reaching to the middle 
of the second, the second and third equal ; the fourth reach- 
ing to the last joint of the third, and the little one to the 
second joint of the fourth finger. In the hind foot the first 
nnd third toe are nearly equal, and only half as long as the 
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second ; the fourth only half as long as the third ; and tlie 
fifth about half the length of the fourth toe. 

Genus TRACHYSAURUS. Gray. 

Pedes quatuor pentadactyli. 

Caput sub-scutatiim, dentes in palato null!. 

Truncus supra sqnamls crassis elongatis subspinosts, infra hex- 
agonis niembranaceis imbricatis, tectus. 

Cauda brevis, depressa. 

This genus is at once distinguished from the former, and in- 
deed from the whple of the Scincideu, by the large hard scales 
that cover the back of the body and head ; which are formed 
of distinct triangular long plates, rough on the outside, and 
covered with a membranaceous skin. The bony shields of 
the head pass gradually into the dorsal plates. The teeth 
short, thick, and conical ; the palate toothless. The belly and 
lower surface of the tail are covered with large six-sided 
scales, like the other genera of the family. The head is 
rather large, triangular. The legs short, weak; the toes 
very short, covered only with as many scales as there are 
joints ; the outer and innermost being about half as long 
as the three central toes, which are nearly of equal length ; 
claws short, conical, channelled beneath. The tail short, 
depressed. 

5. Trachysaurus rugosus, (n. s.) 

T. squamis dorsi rugosis, caudee suhspinosis ; caudA hre- 
vissimA. 

*the body nearly uniform, chestnut brown; the head de- 
pressed with the scales convex, and more nearly of an 
equal size than usual; those round the eyes and mouth 
large; the three anterior scales on the edge of the lower 
jaw larger than those which cover the lower surface of 
the head, body, and tail, which are uniform, distinct, 
large, and membranaceous : the scales of the back are 
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nearly of equal size with those covering the comraencement 
of the tail ; they are furnished with a prominent midrib^ 
and^nd in a point. The legs very short, compressed, co- 
vered with nearly smooth, rather thin, scales. The toes 
very short; claws rather thick, and short. The tail about 
half the length of the body. 

Heady three inches long. 

Body, seven inches. 

Tail, four inches. 

Only one specimen of this exceedingly interesting ani- 
mal was brought home by Captain King, but the spirits in 
which it had been preserved had unfortunately evaporated, 
so that it was considerably injured ; there is, however, a 
specimen, apparently of the same animal, in the collection of 
the Linnean Society, which wants the end of its tail. 

The above specimen was found at King George the Third’s 
Sound, and is preserved in the Museum. 

6. Aoama MURiCATA. Daud. 

Lacerta muricata, Skaw^ in IFhites Journal of a Voyage to 
New South fValeSf 244. 

Lacerta Agama, var, f Shaw, Gen. Zool. iij. 211. 

Muricated Lizard, Shaw. 

Icon, Shaw, Gen. Zool. t. 65., and White's Jour. t. 31. f. 2. 
This lizard was first described in Mr. White's Journal, by 
the late Dr. Shaw, who paid particular attention to that 
class of animals ; but he was afterwards inclined to consider 
it as only a variety of the common Lacerta Agama, or Ame^ 
Tican Galeote, from which, however, it is quite distinct. 

It appears to be a young specimen, since its length is 
only seven inches, whilst that described by Dr. Shaw was 
more than a foot in length; and some have been caught 
oven of a much larger size. The Doctor’s figure is remark- 
ubly goody but rather more spinous than the specimen under 
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examination, which is probably another proof of its youtli. 
It was taken and preserved by Mr. James Hunter, R.N., 
who accompanied Captain King as surgeon during the Mer- 
maid*s third voyage, and has been presented by him to the 
British Museum. 

7. Disteira DOLIATA. LacipUe, Ann, de Museum^ D'nist, 

Nat, iv. 199. 210. 

Enhydris doliatus, Merreniy Syst, Amph, 140. 

Icon. Lac&p, Ann, Mus, iv. t. 57. f. 2. 

The series of small hexagonal shields on the abdomen of 
this curious animal appears to be formed of two series of 
scales united laterally. The length of the specimen brought 
home by Captain King exceeds four feet. The figure by 
M. Lac^p^de seems to be too short, but his description 
agrees admirably with our specimen, which has been pre- 
sented to the British Museum. 

8. Lrptophis* functulatus, (n. s.) 

N. squamis lasvibus apice nni-indentatu, spincR dorsalh tn- 
angularibus ; caudd quadrantali, tenui, squamis cuqualilnui. 

Scales uniform, pale brown, with a minute black dot im- 
pressed on the apex: body slender, compressed: abdo- 
minal scutce rather broad. The series of scales on the 
side next to the ventral plates ovate and blunt; those 
on the sides narrow, linear, in five series; the series of 
scales along the centre of the back long, triangular. This 
arrangement of the scales* gradually assumes an uniform 
appearance on the neck close to the h^^, where they 

* I have adopted Mr. Bell’s MS. name for this genus since Ins 
paper was read at die Zoological club of the Linnean Society, bC' 
fore the publication of my genera of Reptiles in the Annals of 
Philosophy, where I erroneously considered it as synonymous >»itl‘ 
Dr. Leaeh’s genus Macrosoma instead of say E.d. 
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are ovate. Head rather long with nine plates, frontal plate 
being divided ; the snout very blunt, truncated ; the upper 
central labial scale octangular, with a deep concavity on 
the labial margin ; the anterior and posterior mental scales 
long. The tail one-fourth the length of the body, covered 
with uniform ovate quadrangular scales. Length, four feet. 

This species appears to have a considerable affinity to 
the genus named Macrosoma by Dr. Leach, but not de- 
scribed by him, and is very much like Coluber decorus of 
Shaw. It belongs to the group called by English Zoolo- 
gists, Whip Snakes. 

The specimen above described was taken by Mr. James 
Hunter, at Careening Bay, on the north coast, and presented 
by him to the British Museum. 

9. Leptophis spilotus. 

Coluber spllotus, LacepMey Ann* Mus* iv* 209* 

A specimen of this snake was brought home by Captain 
King, agreeing very well with the short description given by 
Lac^p^de, in his account of some new species of animals 
from New Holland. It has not been taken notice of in the 
modern works on Reptiles. It may, perhaps, be distinct 
from it ; but upon considering that upwards of two hundred 
species of this genus have been already described, I thought 
it best not to increase the number without very good reason. 
This species forms a second section in the genus Leptophis^ 
on account of the form of its scales, particularly those of the 
throat. 

Captain King has informed me that turtles of two or three 
kinds are common on the coasts of Australia, particularly 
within the tropic ; and Alligators were seen, in great abun- 
dance, in the rivers of the northern and north-western coasts. 
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particularly in those that empty themselves into the bottom 
of Van Diemen's Gulf ; but as no specimens of either of 
these animals were preserved, no further notice can be taken 
of them 

* The turtle that frequents the North-east Coast, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Endeavour River, is a variety of the Testudo mydas,^ 
See Banks and Solander MSS, 
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PISCES. 


By JOHN EDWARD GRAY, Esq , M.G.S, 


1. TfiTRAODON ARGENTBITS. Ladpede, Ann» MnsAv, 203, 

Icon. Ann. Mm. 1. e. t. 58./ 2. 

2. Chironrctes tubkrosus, G. Cuvier^ Mem. Mus. Hi. 432. 

Icon. 

There are two other species of this genus in Captain King’s 
collection, which appear to be new. 

3. Halistrs Australis. Donovan^ Naturalht. Repos;, xxvi. 

Icon. 1. c. 

4. Tbuthis Australis, (n. s.) 

T./uscUf fascits sexta transversts nigro^fuscis, caudd trun- 
catd. 

Icon. 

Body brown, paler beneath, with six transverse blackish- 
brown bands ; the first placed across the eye and front angle 
of the gill flap; the second obliquely across the pectoral 
fin, and the three next, nearly equidistant, straight across 
the body, the last band placed between the spine and the 
base of the rays of the tail ; and with a black longitudinal 
line between the eyes. Teeth flat, rather broad, rounded 
at the end, and denticulated. The gills flat, unarmed ; pec- 
toral fin subacute, triangular; ventral fin triangular, sup- 
ported by a very strong first ray; dorsal and anal fins rounded. 
Tail truncated, spine on the side of the tail very distinct, 
imbedded in a sheath. 


2 F 2 
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Pectoral fin, fifteen rays, first very short; Ventral fin, 
five rays; one very strong, short. Dorsal fin, thirty-one; 
anterior very strong, first short. Anal fin, twenty-three; 
two first very strong and short* Caudal fin, sixteen rays, 
divided. 

Body 3 ; tail inches long. Body 2^ high; dorsal fin 
2 ; pectoral fin inches long. 

This fish belongs to the Genus Acanthurus of Bloch, 
adopted by Shaw (Harpunts, of Forster), but as that genus 
is apparently formed from the type of Linnaeus's Genus, 
Teuthisj I have adopted the latter name for those Chetodons 
which have one spine on each side of the tail, and Acan- 
thurus for those that have two. They are usually called 
Lancet-fish, from the curious structure of the sub-caudal 
spines. 

Captain King has presented to the Museum seven or 
eight other sorts of fish, in spirits, and several interesting 
drawings, which I have not hitherto been enabled to find in 
any of the works on Ichthyology, but so little is known of 
the genera and species of this department of Natural His- 
tory, that I am not inclined to describe them as new, for fear 
of increasing the confusion at present existing. 

Among the unnamed fish, there is one exactly similar 
to a species found by my late friend Mr. Crunch, in the 
South Atlantic. 

5. Squalm 0CBLLATU8. OmeUn, Syst Nat. 1494. 

Squalus oculatus. Banks and Solander, MSS, 

6 , Squalus glaucus. 

Captain King observes, this fish is frequently found in the 
neighbourhood of the coast. 
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7. Squalus— — — • 

Captain King in his MSS. observes, that a species of shark 
was observed commonly near the shores, having a short 
nose, with a very capacious mouth ; the body was of an ash 
grey colour, marked with darker spots, of a round shape, 
and about two inches in diameter. This shark was usually 
ten or eleven feet long. 


ANNELIDES. 

1. Lkodicr oigantba. Savigny SysL des /inne/. p. 49. Lam, 
V. 322. 

Eunice gigantea, Cm, Reg. Anim. ii. 524. 

Nereis aphroditois, Pall, Nov, Act. Petroi), ii. 229. tab. 5. 
fig. 1.7. 

Terebclla aphroditois, Gmelin, Syst, Nat. 3114. 

The specimen brought by Captain King is nearly five feet 
long, and was procured at the Isle of France. 
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Caialotjufi of Insects^ collected hy Captain King^ Il.N. 

Bv WILLIAM SHARP MAC LEAY, Esq., A*M., E.L.S. 

The collection consists of one hundred and ninety-two species, 
of which one hundred and thirty beh>ng‘ to the class Mandihukita, 
fifty-eight to HaustcHata, and four to the Arachnida, Eighty- 
one. of the species arc new, and the extent to which each order of 
winged insects has been collected, will be best understood from the 
following summary. 

MANDIliULATA. HAUSTELLATA. 

108 Colcoptera. dO Lcpidoptcra. 

8 Orthoptera. 2 Jlomoptera. 

5 Neuroptera. 8 Hemiptera. 

9 Hymenoptera. 8 Diptera. 

Total .188 Species. 

This number is, of course, not sufficient to allow any general 
remarks to be founded on the collection, and the following Cata- 
logue is, therefore, merely descriptive. 

Class MANDIBULATA. 

Order CQLEOPTERA. 

1. PANAGiEUS QUADR1MACULATU8. Oliv. Enc. MHh. Hist, Nat, 
Ohs, There is a wretched figure of this insect given in the 

fourth volume of Cuvier’s R^gne AnimaL 

2, PiECiLUs Kingii, (n. 8.) P. atronitidus, antennis tonientosis 

obscuris, basi et apice piceis, labri margiiie antico palpisque 
rufo-piceis, thoracc lined medid longitudinali vix margineiti 
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posticum attingente fossul^uc utriuque posticil, elytris stri- 
atis vix atro-jeneis tibiis ad apiccm tarsisque atro-piceis. 

3. Cyrinus rufiprs. Fab. Syst. Eleuth, p. 276. 13. 

Oh^. The description of this species as givep by pahricius is 
very vagne ; but as it applies tolerably well to the insect collected 
by Captain Kipgi^ I have not thought proper to give it a ne>Y uame. 

4. SiLPHA LACRYM 08 A. Schreiber, in Lhu Trans, vi. 194. t;. f. 

5. Creophilus rrythrocephauis. 

Staphylinus Erythrocephalus, Fab. Syst. Eleuth. ii. 593. 19. 

6. Hister cyanrus. Fab. Syst. Eleuth. i. p. 86. 13. 

7. Hister speciosus. Dej. Cat. p. 48. 

8. Passalus polyphyllus, (n. s.) P. atcr depressiusculus, 

autennis sex-lanicllatis, verticc tubercuUs tribus» interraedio 
niajore cdinpresso liiiearurn superiorem duaruin elcvatanirn 
transversarum dissccante, thoracis lateribus rufo-ciiiatis, lely- 
troruin striis lateralibus punctatis. 

9. Passalus edbntulus, (n. s.) P. atcr convexiusculus anten- 

nis triphyllis, verticis cornu elcvato incurvo canaliculato 
apice emargiuato, tubcrculo utrinque acuto, elytrorum striis 
subpunctatis, inaiidibulis coiicavis extus dentatis. 

Obs. This insect is much less in size than the former, and is 
more convex. 

10. Lamprima ^£NF.A. IJoroi Entom. i. p. lOl. 3. 

11. Dasyonathus Dejeanii. llorm Entom. i. p. 141. 1. 

12. Tapx ALTBRNAN8, (n. 8.) T. capitc antice linea angulari 
elevattt raarginato, tliorace lineis quatuor nicdiis elevatis, ex- 
terioribus interruptis tuberculisque utrinque duobus inaequa- 
libus, elytris tuberculis striatiin dispositis, striis alternatiin 
majoribus. 
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13. Mblolontha fbstiva. Fab. Syst, Eleuth, ii. 171. p. 63. 
Ohs, This most beautiful insect ougfht to be considered as tho 

type of a new genus near to Serica, 

14. Diphuobphala sbricba. Kirby, in Lin. Trans, xii. p. 463. 
Ohs. This genus I had named Agrostiphila in my MSS., but 

M. Dejean has since published it under tho name of Diphucephala. 

15. Diphucephala splendens, (n. s.) D. viridis nitidissima 
antcnnis palpisque nigris, capite antice tlioracisquc latcribus 
subpunctatis, medio canaliculate, elytris punctis rugosis seri* 
atim dispositis, corpore subtus hirsutie incano. 

An Melolontha colaspidoides, Schon. App. 101. ? 

16. Cetonia variegata. Fab. Syst, Eleuth. ii. p. 157. 112. 

C, luctuosa. Lat. in Cat, Mus. Gall. 

Ohs, This insect is an inhabitant of the Isle of France, and was 
probably collected by Captain King during his stay in that island, 

17. Cetonia Austealasive. Donov. Ins. of New Holland, Uh,u 

18. Cetonia dorsalis. Donov, Ins* of New Holland, tab. i. 

19. Anoplognathiis viridiaeneus. Horae, Ent, i, p, 144. 1, 

20. Anoploonathus YiRiDiTARSis. licach. Zool, Miscel, ii. 44, 
2L Anoploonathus rugosus. Kirby, Lin. Trans, xii. 405. 

22. Anoploonathus inustus, Kirby, Lin. Trans, xii. 405. 

23. Repsimus /eneus. 

Melolontha aenea. Fab, Syst. Eleuth, ii, p, 166. 30. 

24. Repsimus dytiscoides. Hora. Entom. i, p. 144, 2, 

25. BuPRESTIS MACULAR18. 

Buprestis macularia. Don, Ins. of New Holland, tab, 8. . 

26. Buprestis IMPBRIALIS. Fab. Syst. Eleuth, ii. p. 204. 98. 
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gr. Buprbstis 8UTURALI8. Don. Ins. of New Holland, tab. 8. 

28. Buprestis VARIABILI8. Don. Ins, of New Holland, tab. 7. 

29. Buprbstis Kinoii, (n. s.) B. elytris striatis nigro-violaccis 
testaceo-quadrifasciatis baud bidcntatis, thoracc punctato 
nigro-seneo lateribus testaceis. 

Ohs, This species comes perhaps too near to some of the darker 
varieties of B, variabilis, of the true appearance of which scarcely 
any idea can be formed from the figures of Donovan. Our in- 
sect bears a remarkcible similarity to a Surinam Buprestis, with 
serrated elytra. 

ilO. Buprbstis bimaculata. Lin. Syst, Nat. ii. 662. 16. Oliv. 
Ins, ii. 32, tab. 12, fig. 140. 

Ohs, This is an East Indian Insect ; .and, as Captain King col- 
lected a fevr species in the Isle of France, this is probably one of 
them. 

31. Buprbstis pissiceps. Kirby, in Lin, Traits, xii. p. 458, 
tab. 23, fig. 4. 

32. Buprbstis lapidosa, (n. s.) B. cuprea scabrosa thoracc 
lincis duabus parallelis longitudinalibus elcvatis, elytris in- 
tegris subacuminatis substriatis inter tuberculos punctatis, 
corpore subtus senco. 

33. Elatbr xanthomus, (n. s.) E. .atcr antennis apiccra 
versus dilatatis serratis, thoracc punctato canaliculate, elytris 
punctatis striatis pubescentibus basi late auratis dimidiatis. 

Ohs, This insect is about four lines long, and entirely black, 
except the upper half of the elytra. 

34. Elater nigro-terminatus, (n. r.) E. lutcus capite an- 
tennisque atris, thoracc convexo macuU longitudinali sub- 
acuminat^. A margine antico ultra medium attingente, elytris 
punctato-striatis apicc late nigris, anoque nigro, 

Ohs. This insect is about the same length with the former, 
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havin^f its feet and underside enti^ly yjslloWi exccptinj^ the head 
and a black anal spot, somethiitj^^^be letter V. 

35. Lvcits serratioornis. ¥^. Syst, Eleuth, vol. ii. 111. g. 


3^. Ly(3US septemcavus, (n. s.) Ii. ater thorace parabolico 
fossulis septem, quatuor anticis fere scqiialibus, posticaruni 
medi^ angustd lanciformi, diiabus lateralibus l.atis antice 
cmarglnatis ; Scutello quadrato nigro ; elytris rubris inargi- 
natis lineis quatuor clevatis, interstitiis duplici serie punc- 
toruin transversonim crenatis. 


37. Lycijs RHiPiDiuM, (n. s.) L. ater antennis flabcllatis ; tbo- 
racc anguHs porrectis obtusis, fossulis septem, postieariim 
triuin media longitudinali latir.iformi ,* scutello quadrato nigro; 
elytris rubris niarginatis lineis novern clevatis, quatuor al- 
ternatim majoribus, interstitiis crenatis. 

38. Telephorus pulchhllits, (n. s.) T. capite thorareque 
nigro-nitiilis, Imjus margine postico late rufo> elytris viridi- 
eseruleis tomentosis punctatis ad sutiiram marginatis, corporc 
pedibusque nigris abdomine subtus rufo. 

39. Malachiits verticals, (n. s.) M. rufo-testaceus vertice 
anteuiiisquc apicc nigro^nitidis, thorace testaceo, elytris fascia 
liumcrali media que violaceis, postpectore pedibus anoque uigris. 

40. Clkrus cruciatus, (n. s.) C. testacca tomentosa, capitc 
thoracis lateribus elytroruinque maculis duabus longitudinali- 
bus, quarum po8tic;\ latiori, nigr», elytris striato-punctatis 
apice rufescentibus, antennis piceis; pedibus palpisque pallidis' 

41. QSdemera LI VIDA. Oliv. Ins, 50, tab. i. fig. 2. 

Dryops livida. Fab. Syst, EleutL ii. 68. 3. . 

42. (Eobmeba LINEATA. Oliv. Jns. 50, tab. i. %. 4. 

Dryops lineata. Fab. Syst. EUuth. ii« 68. 4. 

05*. I suspect tills insect to he merely a variety of the former 

specie^. 
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43. (Edbmeiia punctum, (^s*) (E. flavo-iiitida antcnnis ob- 
^ciiris, f rente puncto impresso, thorace lnniilA. 
iitrinqiie atro-nitida ia^Penb, scutello flavo, clytris iiig^ro- 
fuscis limbo et sutiira testaceis, g’cniciilis tibiis tarsisque 
nigris. 

44. Lagria tomentosa. F.ab. Syst. Eleuth, vol. li. p. 70. 9. 

45. Lagria rufescens. Dcj. Cat 72. 

46. €istbla sbcurigera, (n. s.) (1. subtus pir.ea supra brunnea 
pubescens. antennis apice palporuriiquc artirulo ultimo secu- 
rifoiroi nigris, elytris punctis crenatis striatis. 

47. AmARYGMIJS TRISTIS. 

Cnodulon triste. Fab. Sysit. Eleuth. ii. p. 13. 4. 

Ohs. The chfiracters of this goiius arc given by Faf)ricius under 
the head of Cnodulon^ but the true Cnodulon of M. Latrelllc is a 
native of St. Domingo, and a diiferent genus of wliich the cha- 
racters arc to be found in the Genera Crustaceoruin et Insectoruni, 
The genus has, however, been of late more accurately investigated 
by Dalman, in his Analecta Entomological and lie has given it 
the name of Amarygmus, 

48. Amarygmus viridicolus, (n. s.) A. convexiusculus capite 
thoraccque viridi-cieruleis, elytris cupreis striato-punctatis, 
corpore subtus ebalybeo pedibusque nigris. 

49. Amarygmus vbujtinus, (n. s.) A. atro-nitidus glaberriiiius 
labyi margine rubro, elytris nigro-aeneis punctorurn striis ini- 
nutisshnis. 

Ohs, This beautiful insect is one of the largest of a genus which 
<’ontains a great number of species. 

5Q.^Adkuum calosomoides. Kirby, in Lin, Trans.xii. p. 420. 
*5 57. tab, 2)8, fig. 2. 

51. 4g£UUM CARAROipEs, fCirby, in Lin, Trans, xii.p. 466* 17* 
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62, PhALIOURA MIRABILIS. 

Curculio mirahilis, Kirby^ in Lin, Trans^ xii. 469. 21. tab. 

23, fiff. 9. 

Obs, I’he characters of this most sing^ular genus Phalidiira are 
chiefly to be found in the broken clavate antennae, short thick ros- 
trum, connate elytra, and singular anal forceps of the male. 

53. Phalidura Kirbii, (n. s.) P. nigro-fusca clypeo subfurcato 
utriuque canaliculato, thorace confertim noduloso, elytris lineis 
elevatis interstitiis crenatis lateribusque punctato-gtriatis. 

54. Phalidura Draco, (n. s.) P. atrofusca verticc concavo 
cruce irapresso, clypco emarginato, thorace depresso utrinque 
dilatato dentato niargine antico tubcrculato tiiberculoruinquo 
lineis quatuor duabus inediis longitudinalibus, elytris piinctis 
elevatis scabrosis utrinque dentibus acutis seriatim annatis, 
lateribus seriatim nodulosis medioque lincit tuberculorum sub- 
duplici instructo. 

Oi.?. This and the following species are not true Phalidura; 
at least neither appears to have the anal forc(q)8, but as they come 
close in affinity to the genus Phalidura^ I have not for the present 
ventured to give them a new generic name. 

55. Phalidura Marshami. Kirby, in Lin, Trans, xii. 436.7?'. 

Obs, This insect appears to be a Chrysolopus in M . Dejean's 
Catalogue. 

56. Hybauchenia nodulosa, (n. s.) H. atra capite Isevi vcl 
punctis minutissimis impresso, clypeo canaliculato, thoraefi 
irrcgularitcr noduloso, elytris sutura lajviori punctis que elevatis 
striatis striis duabus a suturd alter natim majoribus. 

Obs, I regret that I am not able to give the detailed characters 
of this genus at present. I shall merely, therefore, say that it has 
the broken clavate antennse of Phalidura, only they are here longer 
than the head and thorax taken together. The body is very con- 
vex, having the thorax as wide as the abdomen, subquadrate, with 
very convex sides. Abdomen joined to thorax by a distinct pc- 
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iliinclc. Elytra very convex, with almost perpendicular aides. 

Feetlon^, with rather incrassated femora. 

57. Chrysolopus sprctabilis. 

Curculio spectahilis. Fah. 8yd, Eleuth, ii. 537. 184. 

5S. Chrysolopus bchidna, (n. s.) 0. atrofuscus vertice triil- 
neato, tliorace piinctis scabro medio concavo subcariiiato 
lincis utrinque elevatis, elytris crenatis seriebus spinariim 
duabus interiori aniim versus abbreviate; spinis anticis de- 
pressis obtusis, posticis acutis. 

C. echidna, Dej. Cat, 88. 

59. Chrysolopus tubkrculatus, (n. s.) 0. fuscus vcrtice li- 
neato, thorace punctis scabro medio canaliculato, elytris punctis 
seriatim impressis, tuberculoriimque seriebus Iribus mimitis 
interiori abbreviata ; tuberculo postico suturali maximo. 

60. Chrysolopus quadridrns. 

Curculio As-dens, Fab. 8ynt, Eleuth, ii. 536, 175. 

Obs, The three last species can scarcely be considered to beloiii^ 

to the same gehus with C, spectabilis ; but I follow M. Dcjean 

until the whole family be more accurately investig^ated. 

Cl. Oastrodus crknulatus. 

Curculio crenulatus. Fab. 8yst, Eleuth, ii, 518. G4. 

62. Gastrodus alboltneatus, (n. s.) G. niger thorace sca- 
briusculo rugis transversis duabus linelique laterali alba, elytris 
nigris striato-punctatis suturit striaque media, elevatis hevibus 
lineA laterali albti baud apiceni attingente, apice rufescente 
albo-punctato. 

63. Pestus rubripes, (n. s.) F. niger capite lineA transversa 
constricto ; verticc lineis quatuor elevatis clypeoque tribus, 
antennia piceis clava obscura, thorace punctis elevatis scabro : 
elytris punctis impressis striatis, punctis conspicuis argenteo- 
squamigeris pedibus rufis geniculis obscuris. 
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Ohs. I am doubtful whether this insect truly belonsfa to Me- 
^erle’s gfeiius Festus. The antennse arc much shorter than i)i 
Pachygaster. 

64. Cbnchroma lanuginosa. Dej. Cat, p. 95, 

65. Cbnchroma obscura, (n. s.) C. nig-ra squamis cinereis as- 
persa clypeo liiieis duabus mediis approximatis elevatis lateri- 
biis albis, tliorace canaliculato, elytris punctis impressis striatis 
squamisque cinereis subaureis pracsertim ad latera aspersis, 
corpore subtus ad latera pcdibusquc albo-squamosis. 

66. CtJROiiLio cuLTRATUs. Fab. Sysf, Eleuth, ii. 536. 173. 
Oliv. Ins. 83. fiff. 157. 

Ohs. This is a new genus of the Curculionidaz^ but as I am 
not able in this place to give the characters of it, I prefer to cite 
the insect under its Fabrician title. 

67. Riiynch.*Nus CYLINDRJR 0 STKI 8 . Fab. Syst. Ehntih. ii. 

463. 125. 

Oliv. Ins, 83, fig. 128. 

Qbs, This insect is altogether as different from the true Ehyn- 
chceni, as the preceding one is from the true Curculiones. 

68. RHYNCHiENiis BTDENs. Yah, Syst, Eleiith. li, 457. 96. 

Oliv. Ins. S3, fig. 113. 

Ohs. This is also not a true Rhynchanus, but is a very singular 
insect in appearance, as the acute spine, which rises from each 
elytron, appears to be its peculiar defence against entomological 
collectors. 

69. Eurhinus scabrior. Kirby, in Lm, Trans, xii. p.428. 65. 

70. Rhinotia h/emoptbra. Kirby, in Lin. Trans, xii. p. 426. 

71. Orthorhynchus 8UTURAL1S, (n. s.) O. nigro-fUscuB punctis 
impreiBUs vertice ad oculos albo>bilineato, thorace fos8ul4 pos- 
tica medih alb&, elytris ad Buturam lined pills albh» corpore 
subtus lateribuB albis. 
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72. Caupophagus BANKsiiR, (n. 9.) €. nigrro-fuscus pUis albis 
aspersus capite thoraccque punctatis linea mediS glabra di- 
visis, scutello cinereo, elytris rugosis lineis qiiatuor subelevatis, 
corpora subtus pedibusqiie cincrco-sericeis. 

Tab. B. fig. 1- 

Ohs. This curious insect is said to be found on the Banksia, and 
would probably, with Linnaeus, have been a Bruchus. The ftiL 
lowing are the characters of this new genus. 

CARPOPHAGUS, (novum genus.) 

Antenna ante oculos insertat; filiformes articiilo basilari cras- 
siori, secundo subgloboso brevissimo, ultimo apice (xmico acuto. 

hahrum semicirculare margine antico integro rotundato ciliato. 

Matidihula validaj corncie arcuatce, intus apicem versus suhsi- 
TiuatjH cdentulae basin versus ciliatie vel submembranaceje. 

Maxill<jB basi corncaj processubus duobus membranaceis apicem 
versus instructs?, lobo externo vel apicali ovali extiis ciliato ; in- 
terno tenuiori lancifortni apice acuto. 

Palpi maxillares breves crassi vix ultra rnaxillarum apicem ex- 
tensi, quadriarticulati articulo stipitali vix conspicuo sccundo 
ol»conico tertio subgloboso breviori ultimo ovali obtuso. 

Palpi lahiales triarticiilati articulo stipitali minimo, sccundo^b- 
conico longiore, ultimo c^rassiori ovato, apice truncato. 

Labium obcordatum basi corneum angustius apice membrana- 
ceuin medio emarginatum ciliatum lobo utrinqiie rotundato. 

Mentum semicirculare antice rotundatum medio emarginato 
sivc cdentulo. 

Caput porrectum oculis prqminulis thorace angustius clypeo 
‘juadrato verticc inter oculos fossulis duabus antice convergenti bus. 
Phorax baud marginatus lateribus baud rotundatis subcylindricus 
antice angustius, postied sublobatus. Hcutellum tuberculare inu- 
cronatiim. Abdomen thorace duplo latius. Elytra imnvexa hu- 
^iicris eminentibus postice divergentia rotundata. Pedes pentamcri 
articulis tribus tarsorum primis ciliatis pulvillatis dilatatis, tertio 
^ulobo, quarto brevissimo ct quinto tenuibus obconicis, hoc biun* 
guiculato. Femora postica valde iucrassata intus unidentata; 
<leute magno. ^ Tibim posticffi coinpressaj apice dilatatae* 
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73* Megamerus Kingii, (n. s.) M. nigro-fuscus labro palpisque 
piceis thorace vix punctato postice rugoso, elytris rug;is veJ 
punctis confiucntibus substriatis fossulj!^ ad liumcros profundfi 
lineAque suturali imprcssis, corpore subtus pilis sub-sericcD 
pedibusque concoloribus. 

Tab. JJ. fig. 2. 

Ohs» This singular insect has an affinity to Sagra^ but differs 
from that genus in having setiform antennae, porrect mandibles, 
and securiform palpi. Its habit is also totally different from that 
of a 8agra, and more like that of some of those insects whkJi 
belong to the heterogeneous magazine called Prionus, It is, un- 
doubtedly, the most singular and novel form in Captain Kinj^’s 
collection, and forms a new genus, of which the characters are as 
follow. 

MEGAMERUS, (novum genus.) 

inter oculos insertsc filiforrnes vel potius setaceje artl- 
culo basilari crassiori secundo subgloboso brevissinio apicali ncutu, 
transverso-quadratum antice submemhranaceuni loinen- 
tosum subemarginatum. 

Mandih tiles cxertm porrectse suprd convexiusculw lunulatie vel 
falciformcs dorso subsinuataj apicc vel extus oblique truncatie 
acutissimac. 

Maxilla basi come® processubus duobus submembranaceis api- 
cem versus instruct®, lobo externo vel apicali' ovali extus ciliiit<», 
interno tenuiori apice subacuto margineque interno vix unideiitato. 

Palpi maxillares quadriarticulati, articulo stipitali miniino in- 
conspicuo, secundo obconico longo duobus ultimis simul sumptis 
longitudine fere ®quali, tertio obconico crassiori, ultimo sccurl- 
formi compresso. 

Palpi labiales triarticulati articulo stipitali minimo inconspicuo, 
secundo longo obconico setis quibusdam ad apicem instructo, tertio 
triangular! compresso vel securiform!. 

Labium membranaccum cordatiim antic^ bilobum, lobis do"" 
gatU ciliatls interno latere rectilinear! extus ad apic^n rotundatis. 

Mentum semicirculare antice rotundatum margino antico cinar- 
glnato. 
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Caput porrectum oculis prorniiientibus thoracc baud ang^ustius. 
Thorax convexus antice posticeqiic niarguiatus lateribus rotimdatis 
hand inarginatis» Scutellum triangulare subacutiim. Abdomen 
thoracc fere duplo latius. Elytra humeris cmincntibiis margfinatis, 
lateribus parallelis. Pedes pcntaincri articulis tribus tarsoruiu 
prirnis ciliatis pulvillatis dilatatis, pemiltimo bilobo, ultimo tenui 
biun^uiculato, Femora postica valdc iiicrassata intus unidentata. 
Tibiie posticse comprcssjB apice dilatatai angfiilo cxterno acuto. 

Ohs. The structure of the tarsus in this genus, so near in affinity 
to Carpophagus and Sagra, has led me to investigate more mi- 
nutely the tarsus in the tetramerous and trimerous insects of the 
French entomologists, and the result has been that the arrange- 
ment given in the third volume of M. Cuvier s Regnc Animal, is 
discovered to be as erroneous in point of description, as it is in- 
consistent with natural affinities. 

74. Prionus bidentatus. Don. Ins* of New Holland, tab. 6. 

75. Prionus fasciatus. Don. Ins, of New Holland^ tab. (?. 

7G. Prionus sfinicollis, (u. s.) P. piccus antennis filiformibiis 
basi nigris articulo ultimo vix crassiore, capite fiisco toincntoso, 
thorace nigro-fusco punctis scjibroso, lateribus si)inulosis, in 
medio postice carina licvi tubcrculoque utrinque magno t;om- 
presso scabro ; scutcllo picco nigro-marginato, clytris testaceis 
punctulatis substriatis apicc unidentatis, pectoris lateribus rufo- 
tomentosis. 

7’7. Distichooera maculicollis. Kirby, in Lin, Trans, xii. 

78. Distichocera ? RUBRiPENNis, (ii. s.) D. rufo-tcstacca sub- 
tomentosa, capitis lateribus oreque nigris, vertice canaliculato, 
antennis nigris articulis vix biramosis rainis sinistris brevis- 
sirnis, thoracc atro vittA utrinque rufotestaced, scutcllo nigro, 
elytris rufo-testaceis tomentosis apice obtusis dehiscentibus, 
corpore cuneifoimi subtus villo argentco micante, abdomine 
Btrinque nigro maculato, pedibus nigris. 

^hs. This insect may be considered a Molorchus with elytra as 

VoL. II. 2 G 
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kmf as Its wings ; and it, therefore, evidently connects this genus 
with DiUickoeera, 

79. Clytus thoracicus. Don. Ins» of New Holland^ tab. 5. 

Ohs. This insect leaves the typical form of Clytus^ so mucli as 
to make me hesitate in placing it in the genus. 

SO. Callidium bajiilijs. Fab. Syst. Kleuth. ii. 333. 2. 

Ohs. This insect answers perfectly well to the specific descrip- 
tion as given by Fabricius, but is rather larger than the European 
insect, and has eight obsolete white spots disposed in two parallel 
bands on the back of the elytra. 

81. OALLinruM EnosiiM, (n. s.) C. nigrum capite punctate, ore 
teataceo, antennis apice fuscis, thorace tomentoso punctato vel 
potiiis punctis confluentibus eroso disco rufo medio subtuber- 
culato, elytris acuminatis apice tlcflexis lineis duabus clevatis 
interstitiis punctis confertissimis pulchcrrime erosis sutiirii 
margineque rufis, corporc subtus pedibusque tomentosis. 

ar. (i. Major, capite rufo antennis fuscis, elytris rufis liturii 
inter lineas duas elevatus solum nlgricante, pedibus nigropiceis. 

82 Callidiitm Solandri. 

Lamia Solandri, Oliv. Ins. 67. 13.3. PI. 16. fig. IIS. 

Fab. Ent. Syst. 2. 292. 97. 

Ohs. I place Olivier's Synonym in this case first ; because the 
Fabrician description is so erroneous, that did we not know the ori- 
ginal insect in the Jlanksian Collection, there would be no possi- 
bility of making it out. 

83. Stenochorus 8KMIPUNCTATUS- Fab. u. 306. S. 

06<s* 'I'his and tlie thi’ee following species belong to the Sieno^ 
chori CalUdiiformes Schdnnher. 

8K Stenochorus ACANTUOCERU8, (n, s.) S. fusco-ferrugineus 
capite punctato, antennis rubris articulotertio quarto quinto et 
sexto apice spinosis, ore rubro, maxillis elongatis apice ciliatis 
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incmbranaceis, palpis sccnrifurmibus, tliorace olwcuroutrinque. 
unispinoso margine ant.ico tuberculisque dorsalibua utriTiqiic 
duobus posticoque aemicirculari rubris, scutello rubro ; clytris 
rubris fasciis tribus nigris undatia, ad basin inter lineas ele- 
vatas subcrenatis apicemquc Acrsus pimctatis apice bidenta- 
tia ; corpore subtus nigro-nitido toirientioso pedibus tnbris. 

85. Stenoohorus dorsalis, (II. 8.) S. fulvo-picciis capite au- 
gusto, labro palpisque testaccis, vertice canaliculato, thwaci? 
iniequaliter ruggso cmmentia mtMlia. ovali glabra tribusquo 
aliis utrlnqiie incoiispicuis, elytris bidentatis lincis subclcvatis 
interstitiisque punctatia macula media suturali testacea. aiitice 
subemarginatiV antciinis subtus villosis articulia apice baud 
gpinosis, corpore pedibusque piccia fcmoribua incrassatis. 

86. Strnochorus tunioatus, (11. s.) S. flavus anteimarum 
articulia duobus primis nigris quiiito apice septinio nonoque 
uigris, thoraee subcylindrico utrimpie imidcntato supra qua- 
drituberculato tubcrcnlis anticis inajoribus, clytris apice ftavis' 
unidcntatis, parte basali ultra medium subviolaeeo-flava Hnca 
obliquA terminate, corpore pedibusque flavo-testaccis. 

87 Stenoderus aebueviatits. Dcj. Cat. 112. 

Cerainhyx ahhrvviatus. Fab. NyvL 

hepturd eeramhoidcs. Kirby, in Lin. Trans, vol. xii. p. 472. 

Ohs. 'J'his is certainly Mr. Kirby s Leidura ccramhoidfis, and 
perfectly agrees with the Fabrician description ot the Ceramhyx 
ahhreviatus, except that no mention is there made of its mouth being 
yellow* Mr. Kirby says of this insect, ** a halntn Lfpf nrce omnifio 
recedit Cerambycibus propior," and certainly were it allowable to 
judge entirely from habit, it would seem to connect those American 
fiaperda: 6f¥sihY[e\m and Olivier whicii hfave bearded antennae/ 
such as (S, plumifrerut Oliv., barhicornisf Kab.) with some other 
family, perhaps the (Mdemerida:. But, however this may be, the 
genus Stenoderus diifers from the Cerambycidat and agrees with 
the Lepturidat inasmuch as it has the antennie inserted between 
the eyes. 


2 G 8 
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S8. Stenoperus concolor, (n. s.) S. obscure testaceus, an. 
tennis articiilo basilari longo apice crassiori, capite thoi'aceque 
cylindrico constricto subruii8> elytris testaceis punctatis lincis 
quatuor elevatis. 

89. Lamia VERMicuLARis.^Sch6n. in App. Syn»Ins,p» 169, 234. 
Zr. vermicularia* Don. Ins, Fab. 5. 

90. Lamia ruoicollis, Schon. in App, Syn, Ins, p, 169. 234. 

91. Lamia bidens. Fab. Syst, Eleuth, ii. 304. 124. 

92. Acanthocinus piliger, (n. s.) A. antennis obscuris pilosis 
apicem versus cinereo-annulatis, capite cinereo vertice nig^ro 
bilineato^ thorace obscuro cinereo insequali postic^ subcanali- 
culato medio utrinque tuberculato, elytris obscuris fasciculis 
minutis nigris flavis cinereisque varieg^atis, fascid media cine- 
re^ undatd crist^ue tuberculati\ humeros versus. 

93. Notoclea immaculata. Marsham, in Lin, Trans* ix. 291, 
tab. 25. lig*. 4. 

94. Notoclea variolosa. Marsham, in Lin, Trans, ix. 285, 
tab. 24. iig. 1. 

95. Notoclea reticulata. Marsham, in Lin, Trans, ix. 285, 
tab. 24. fig. 2. 

96. Notoclea 4-maculata. Marsham, in Lin, Trans, ix. 287, 
tab. 24. %. 6. 

Ols, I suspect that this insect is merely a variety of N, re& 

cidata, , 

97. Notoclea atomaria. Marsham, in Lin, Trans, ix. 286, 
tab. 24. fig. 3. 

98. Notoclea splendbns, (n. s.) N, splendidissime cuprea an- 
tennis pieeis, scutello nigro, thorace postic^ elytroruin suturit 
maculisque duabus dorsalibus cseruleo-viridibus, elytris novem 
striis punctorum subtilissime impressis. 
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99, Notoclba testacba. Marshaui, in Ltn, Trans, ix. 289, 
tab. 24. fiff. 10. 


103. Notoclea 8-maculata. Marsham, m Lin, Trans, ix. 
294, tab. 25. 10. 

101. PoDONTiA nigrovaria, (ii. 8.) P. rufa thoracc punctis 
quatuor utrinque inter latus et fossulas anticas diias diver- 
gcntes in lineam transversani dispositis, gcutcllo piceo, elytris 
testaceis nig^ro-variis atriatis striis pimctatis, corporc subtus 
pedibusque rufis, fcinoribiis posticis valdc incrassatis. 

Qhs. This insect bears a g^reat affinity to Chrysomela 14-pf^nc- 
iatttf Fab., and other Asiatic insects of this type, which have been 
separated from Chrysomela by Dalman in his Ephemerides Ento^ 
mologicce, under the name of Podontia, 

102. PflyLLOCHARis 0YANIC0RN18. Dalinan, /Jp Am. 21. 

Chrysomela cyanicornis. Fab. Syst, Eleuth, i. p. 436. 85. 

103. Phyllocharis Klugit, (n. s.) P. rufo-testacea antennis 
scutello pedibusque atro-cyancis, capite puncto verticali, tho- 
race inaculA, posticali, elytris punctato-striatis maculis duabus 
anticis crueeque apicali atro-cyaneis, abdoinine subtus atro- 
I’yaneo limbo yufo. 

Ohs, This species comes very near to the Chrysomela cyanipes 
of Fabricius, and is probably only a variety of it, 

104. Chrysomela 18-giittata. Fab. Sijst, Eleuth, i. 439. 101. 
Don. Ins. of New Holland, tab. 2. 

105. Chrysomela Curtisii. Kirby, in Lin. Trans, vol. xii. 

106. Cryptocbphalus tricolor. Fab. Syst, Eleuth, ii. 51. 55. 

V ar. /3. Thoracis macula media nigra. 

107. Cassida deusta. Fab. Syst. Eleuth. i. 396. 44. 

Oliv.M. 97. tab. i. fig. 17... 
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* 108 . CoeciNELLA Kin<3ii,' (n. «.) C. pallidc testacea thorace me- 
dio inaculis qtiinque nij^ris diiabus antici» cloog’atis tribiisque 
posticis rotundaiis, elytris nigfro-tripunctatis punctis hume- 
ralibus diiobus alioque medio iharg-inali. 

Order ORTHOPTERA. 

109. Blatta Austjialis, (n. s.) B, elon^ato-ovata, ferrui^^ineo- 
fusea thorace suborbiciilato-quadrato, marginibus laterali ct 
posticali luiiulisqiie utrinqiic diiabiis paulispcr impressis, fas- 
ci:\ ante margfincm posticuni nigrum lata alba transvcrsa, et 
lineolis duabiis lon^itiidinalibus mediis rutis carinularn forman- 
tibiis in furcani flavarn ad marginern anticurn desinentibus; 

Obs. 71ic elytra of the male are inueh longer than the abdomen. 

110. Mantis quinqiiedens, (n. s.) M. dilute-viridis thoracc 
hand triplo longiure quain latiore, dorso ])artc aiitira cnnali- 
culati\ exeepta longitrorsum earinato, marginibiis laterali bus 
dcnticulatis, clytris thorace duplo longioribus elongato-ovatis 
dilute viridibus luargine externo ma('uli\(|ue media elevat:‘» 
flaves<?entibu.s ; alis hyalinis dilutd ferrugineis inargine antico 
apieeque subfuscis ; pedibus anticis eoxis dcnticulatis marginc 
interno piceo lineis quatuor albis elcvatis transvorsis iu dentes 
desinentibus. 

111. Mantis Darchii, (n. s.) M. dilute viridis thorace qiia- 
druplo long lore qiiam latiore, dorso parte anticii eanalicnlata 
exceptii longitrorsum earinato, marginibus latcralibus postico 
baud dcnticulatis, "elytris thoracc hand duplo longioribus lineH* 
ribus acuminatis antice viridibus marginc flavcscentc postico 
subhyaUqis subfuscis, iiervo. costam versus crassiorc, alls 
apice acuminatis inargine antico dilute rufesceiite, rnedio nigro 
piinctis hyalinis ct parte posticA fuscA obscuru vix uiaculata. 

Mantis Darchii. Captain P. P, King, MSS, 

Ohs, Tlfis insect has been named by Captain King, after his 

friend Thomas Darcli, Esq.j of the Admiralty. 

1 12. Phashia Titan* (n. s.) P, corpore decern unciarum longo, 
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sabcinerco-fusco lineari, thorace spinulis quibusdam raris 
acutis elytris lon^iorc, his nig^ro-viridibus testaceo maculatis 
inaculique in marjfiiiis antki medio iiiagnA alb&, alis membra- 
nacetfl ni^ro4*uscis albo-maculatis, antice coriaceis ad basin 
rubris nitjro-maculatis ad apicem iiign^viridibu# testaceo ma- 
culatis, pedibus albo-einereis coxis anticis trigonis angiilo in- 
ferior! ticntibus magnis rufis postico minoribiis ct superiori 
nullis. 

Obn. This immense insect, which is nearly a foot long, is now 
for tlie first time deswibed, although it seems to be not uncommon 
in New South Wales. Although much larger, it comes very near 
to the P. Gigas of Linnaeus and Stoll, and like it, belongs to 
Lichtenstein’s division, thus charju'terized, “ Alata elytris alisque 
in utroque sexu.'* 

113. Phasiua TiAnATim, (n. s.) IL corporc fere quinqric unci- 
aruiii longo cuncifoniii viridi, capite tiarii aciuninalA. spinulosa 
coronato, thorace antice angusto siibdeprcsso spiuuloso pos- 
ticc dilatato convex iori marginibus lateralibus denticulatis, 
al)doinine antice cylindrico inedk> vulclc dilatato margine den- 
tato et in processuin segmentorum triuin lincarem desinente 
segmentis supra hiuis laminis dentatis in medio arinatis, ely- 
tris viridibus subovatis miriutis alarum rudimentisbrevioribus^ 
pedibus viridibus coxis triciuctris, anticis angulo interiori tri- 
dentato, superiori <ienticulatu processu ad ajiiceui cristato, in- 
feriori dilatato rotundato, quatuor ptjsticis dilatati# ovatis 
margine denticulatis, femoribus anticis extus dilatatis rotun- 
datis apicein versus subeinarginatis, quatuor posticis triquetris 
angulis dentatis exterior! valde dilatato. 

Tab. B, fig. 3 ct4. 

Obs, I have been thus particular in the description ot this rare 
insect, in order to afford as much information as possible to the 
naturalist, who may be inclined tq investigate the natural arrange- 
ment of the Phasmina. 

114. Locust A salici folia, (n. s.) L. viridis thorace supra piano 

lateribus peiqiendicularibus flavescentibus, elytris alis 
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brevioribus lanceolato-ovatis, costa flavd punctis utrinque ad 
medium impressis alis hyalinis acuminatis apicc viridibus. 

Obs. This insect differs from the L, unicolor of Stoll, a Ja^ 

vanese insect, inasmuch as its thorax is not dentated, and is 

marked at the angles with yellow. 

115. Gryllus pictus. Leach, ZooL Misc. i. tab. 25. 

116. Gryllus Reoulus, (n. s.) G. ferrugineo-fuscus antennis 
filiformibiis nigris, elytris obscure nobulosis, alis fusco-hyalinis, 
thoracis lateribus postice testaceis, corporc subtus rufo-testaceo, 
tibiis posticis testaceis spinis dorsalibus rufis apicibus nigris, 

Order NEUROPTERA. 

117. Libellula sanguine a, (n. s.) L. tota sanguinca alis liy. 
aliuis stigrnate fulvo nervisque sanguineis, posticis basi da- 
vescentibus. 

118. Libellula oculata. Fab. Ent. Syst, \l 376. 9. 

119. Libellula sticmatizans. Fab. Ent, Syst, ii. 375. 8. 

120# Lestes belladonna, (n. s.) L. supra viridis subtus albcs- 
cens pedibus nigns, alis quatuor cultratis maculd ad inarginem 
apicalem albd. 

121. Agrion Kingh. (n, s.) A. capitc nigro, frontc corporequo 
subtus albidis, thoracc abdomineque supra fuscis, segraentis 
abdominalibus nigro alboquc anuulatis, alis hyalinis stigmato 
fusco. 


Order HYMENOPTERA. 

122. OPHION LUTEUM. Fab. Syst, Picx. 130, 1. . 

Obs. This seems, according to Fabricius, to bo merely a variety 
of the common European insect. 

123. Liris angulata. Fab. Syst, Piex, 230. 9. 

124. PoMFiLUs juorio. Fab. Syst. Pkz. 187. 1. 
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125. PoMPiLUS COLLAR18. Fiib. Syst. Pie^. 187. 2. 

J26. Alyson T0MBNT08UM, (n.s.) A. nit^^fo-pubescens abdowiniti 
apice arg^enteis^ alia apicc nigricantibus. 

\^, Thynnus vARiABiLts. Leach, M88. 

fhynnus dentatus. Fab. Syst, Piez, 231. 1. 

128. Eumenbs campaniformis. Fab. SysL Piez, 287. 10. 

12?, EufllBNEs APiCALifl, (n. s.) E. flava thoracis spatio inter 
alas segmentiquc abdominalis sccundi parte basali nigris, alia 
jflavis apicc fuscis. 

130, Centrib bombylans. Fab. Syst, Piez, 358. 19. 

Class HAUSTELLATA, 

Order LEPIDOPTERA. 

131. Papilio Eurypilus. Linn. Syst, Nat, ii, p. 751. 49. 

Godart. JSne. MWi, Hist, Nat, ix. 45. 61. 

Ohs, Captain King found an insect on the north coast of New 
Holland, which, I think, can only be deemed a variety of P. Hnry- 
plus, a species hitherto recorded as inhabiting Java and Am- 
boyna. This variety is distinguished from the Eunpilus of 
Godart by several minute differences. 

132. Papiuo MACliBAYAWUs. Godart, Enc, MHh. Hist. Nat. 
ix. 47. 65. 

133. Papilio Sthhnklos, (n.s.) P. alls nigris flavo-maculatis 
posticis dentatis fascia, inaculaquc adjectil flavis, ocel u ana i 
rufo lunultB cteruleac submisso. 

06s. This species is in Nciv Holland what Demo/e»s is in 
Africa, and Epius in India. It is even difficult to determine 
whether the three may not be varieties of one species. 1 varieties, 
however, they are certainly permanent according to t c a ^ 
calitics, and this species may be easily distinguished com p , 
which it most resembles, by the large yellow spot near 
of the superior laargitt of the upper wiog. This, spot, is divided 
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into two in Epiui and Demoieus. Moreover, the band of the lower 
wing in P. Sthenelus is only attended with one small spot. 

134. Papilw Anaotus, (n. s.) P.<alis nigro-fiiscis, anticis griseo. 
inaculatis, inferis dentatis fascia albd extus dentate lunula 
inedid nigra litnbiquc nigri liinidis quiiique cieruleis occllis 
tot rubs submissis. 

Ohs, This fine species is of the middle size, and seems to have 
a relation both with P. Epius and P. Mnehaon, The vertex is 
orange-cokwred, with a black line in the middle. The two upper 
wings are slightly dentated, the lower dentations being marked 
with ndiite spots- There are three grey spots in tlic middle 4)f the 
superior margin of the wing, of which the largest is the one nearest 
to the body ; on the outside of these are two parallel rows of grey 
spots, the first range consisting of about nine oblong spots unequal 
in size, and the outer range of eight smaller, whitish, and round 
spots. The white band of the lower wings, which arc not tailed, 
has a black crcsccnt-Iike spot in the middle ; and on the outside, 
,tw(i parallel rows of five spots, the one blue and the other red. 
The ernarginations of these wings are fringed with white. The 
under side of this insect is like the upper, except that the colours 
are more pronounced, and that there are two round white spots on 
the outside of the white band of the lower wings. 

.135. Papilio Ceessida.. Oodart, Enc. Mcth, Hist, Nni, U. 76. 
145. 

136. Papilio Harmonia. Don. Ins, of New TToUand, 

P, Hni*monoid€s, Godart, Enc, Mcth. Hist, Nat, ix. 76. MS. 

137. Pontia CaoKERA, (b. 8.) P. alis integerrimis niveis anticis 
apice punctoque nigris, posticis cinereo-submarginatis subtAis 
flavo-irroratis. 

P, Crokera, Captain P. P. King, M8S, 

Ohs, This insect is of Godart’s fifth size, and comes very near to 
his PierU Nina, The wings are a fine nkaU colour, parto* 
up^r, The^B hnve. Mianit «wl * 
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black point, near the middle. The under wings are without any 
spots, but arc bordered behind by a cinereous thread. The under 
side of the upper wings have the costa and summit covered with 
spots and minute incontinuous lines of a yellowish colour. The 
underside of the lower wings are sulphureous, with very fine un- 
dulating or rather incontinuous lines of a yelh»wish colour. 

The species has been named by Captain King, after John Wilson 
Crokcr, Esq., M.P., and first secretary to the Admiralty. 

138. PiERis Niseia, (n. s.) P. alis albis limbo late nigro; an- 
ticis macula medid nigra liinboque albo-trituaculato ; posticis 
subtus nigro'venosis limbi rnaculis liitco-notatis. 

Ohs, This insect comes very near to the /*. Teutonia of Owkrt 
and Donovan, particularly in its under side. It is, however, smaller 
than that insect. The upper wings are white, wdlh a posterior 
broad black subtriangular border, having two or three white spots 
at the apex. These wings have a black spot near their middle, 
which is also on the under side, but there communicates by a trans- 
verse, short, and rather curved, black band, with a black superior 
edging of the wing. In other respects the under side of the su- 
perior wings is like the upper, except perhaps that it is yellowish 
at the base. 'I’he lower wings have their upper side white, with a 
liroad black border. Their under side is strongly veined with 
black, having the base and the middle of tlie outer row of white 
spots In the posterior margin of the wing yellowish. 

139. i’lBRis ScYLLARA, (ii. s.) P. alis iiitcgerriiniu albis liiiibo 
exteriori utrinque nigro : anticis clongato-trigonis maculis api- 
calibus quatuor albis. 

Ohs, This species comes very near to P, Lyncida of Godart. 
Its wings are while above. The upper ones have their costa 
^ilackish, arid a triangular border at their extremity rather dentated 
on the inside. On this black border is a transverse row of four or 
,five white apots, unequal in size. The lower wings have also a 
.black border with one white spot, and which is simply crenated on 
the inside. T^le under side of the four wings scarcely diiferi^ froui 
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the upper, except that the black borders above mentioned are in 
general more pale, and those of the lower wings are broader than 
on the upper side. 

140. PiERis Nysa. Fab. Syst, Ent, iii. 473. 13S. 

P, Endora* Don. Ins, of New Holland, 

P, Nysa, Godart, Enc, MHh, Hist. Nat. ix. 152. 118. 

P, Endora, Godart, Enc, MM. Hist. Nat. ix. 152, 117? 

Obs. On an inspection of the original Pieris Nysa of Fab., in 
the Banksian cabinet, 1 hnd it to be the same with the P. Endora 
of Donovan, the only dilFerence being that the under wings arc 
less cinereous on the upper side, and the upper wings have more 
white at the extremity of the yellow spots at the base of their under 
sides. These minute differences appear to be sexual. At all events 
this is undoubtedly the P. Endora of Donovan, in his Insects of 
New Holland. M. Godart, however, most erroneously quotes 
another work of Donovan, namely, The Insects of India, .ind 
gives an erroneous description, apparently from confounding some 
Indian insect with the insect described by Donovan. Godart has 
also erroneously altered the Fabrician description of P. Nysa, and 
thus added to the multitude of proofs which his laborious work 
affords, that the continental entomologists have no means of un- 
dertaking a complete description of species, without visiting the 
extensive collections of London. 

141. PiBRis Nigrina. Godart, Enc. MM. Hist. Nat. ix. 149, 108. 

142. PiERis Aganippe. Godart, Enc. MM. H. Nat. ix. 153. 121. 

143. Pieris Smilax. Don. Ins, of New Holland. 

P. Smilax, Godart, Enc. Mcth. Hist. Nat. ix. 136. 56. 

Ohs. As Godart here again cites Donovan's work on the Insects 
of India, instead of his Insects of New Holland^ 1 am inclined to 
think that he never saw those works. 

144. Pieris Herla, (n. s.) P. alls rotundatis integerrirais flavis, 
auticis apice fuscis, posticis margine nigro^sublineatis subtus 
testaceis atomis griseis aspersis. 
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Ohs, This insect is larg^er than P. Smilax, but resembles it ex- 
tremely in its upper side. The under side, however, is different, 
IS the extremity of the upper wings and the whole of the under 
ivings are of a fawn colour. The under side of the lower wings is 
also sprinkled with some grey atoms, and marked obscurely with a 
fuscous band under two points. 

145. EuPLiEA Chrysippus. Godart, Enc, Mcth, II,N. ix. 187. 38. 

Ohs, Captain King has brought a variety of this insect from 
New Holland, which only differs from the European specimen 
figured by Hubner, in the row of white points round the edge of 
tlie upper side of the lower wings being evanescent. This species 
is one of those which have a great range of distribution, being 
found in Naples, Egypt, Syria, India, Java, and New Holland. 

146. Eupl^a AFFiNis. Godart. Enc, Mcth, //. Nat, ix. 182. 21. 

147. EupLiGA HAMATA, (n. s.) E, abdoraine supra nigro subtus 
fusco alis repandis supra atris ; omnibus utrinqiie ad ex- 
tiinuin punctis ad basin maculis subbifidis vircscenti-albis : 
subtus anticaruin apicc posticarumque paginit uriini, olivacco- 
fuscescentibus. 

Ohs, This insect comes so very near to the Euplcca Limniacci 
«»f Godart and Cramer, whicli is common on the Coromandel Coast 
as well as in Java and Ceylon, that I can scarcely consider it as any 
thing but a variety of that species. It differs, however, in being 
constantly of a smaller size, in its abdomen being black, and in 
tlie exterior row of white spots on the under w ings not extending 
much more than half way round the margin of these wings. Cap- 
tmn King found this insect in surprising numbers on various parts 
of the North-east Coast, particularly at Cape Cleveland. See 
vol. i. p. 195. 

148. Danais Tulliola. Fab. Ent, Syst, iii. p. 4. 122, 

Ohs. I reserve the generic name of Danais for such of M. La- 
treille’s genus as have no pouches to the lower wings of their 
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males ; and to the remainder I give the Fabriciau generic name of 

EupliRa^ 

149 . Danais Darciiia, (n. s.) P. alls integris fuseis velutinis 
caenileo-inicantibtis, omnibus supr^ fasciii maculari intra punc- 
torum seriem marginalem abbrcviatara anticis puncto 
albo costali. 

Danais Darckia. Captain P. P. King MSS. 

Ohs. This is exactly the size of TK Kleusine, to which it appears 
to come very near. The upper side of the four wings is brownish- 
black, having towards the margin an arched band of violet-coloured 
white spots, of which the greatest is at the extremity of the win^. 
There is also on the superior margin, about the middle of the upper 
wing, a white point, and at its inferior angle a marginal scries of a 
few white points. The upper side of the lower wings has an abbre- 
viated scries of marginal points on the outside of an arched scries 
of violet-coloured whitish lumihc. The under side answers well to 
the description given by Godart of the under side of his Damn 
Eunice, except that O. Darchia has only one white point in the 
middle of the upper wing. . 

This species has been named by Captain King after his friend 
Thomas Darch, Esq., of tlie Admiralty. 

1 . 50 . Danais Cohinna, (n. s.) P. alls integris fuseis velutinis 
cieruleo-micantibus, anticis punctis quatuor costalibus, manili^i 
duabus angularibus et pnne torum scrie margiriali albis, piinrti^f 
extiraum versus majoribus ; alis posticis punctorum scrie 
marginali et macularura longitudinalium fasci.^ discoidali al- 
bis. 

Ohs. This species comes between the Danais Cora of Godart 
and his D. Coreta, The under side differs in having the marginal 
series of white points continued to the very tip of the upper wings 
while they have three other points in the disc. There are also 
eight or nine similar white points between the base of the lower 
wings and the band of longitudinal spots. 

151. Nymphalis Lassinassa. Godart. Enc. MHh. ix.395. 
162. Vanbma 1tba» Godart. Bne* MHh* ix. 821. 57. 
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153. Vattessa Cardui, var. Oodart. Enc. Mcth,'\x. 323. 62. 

154. Satyrus Banksia. Oodart. Enc» Meth. ix. 477. 3. 

155. Satyrus Abeona. Godart. Enc, Moth, ix. 497. 72. 

156. Satyrus Merote. Oodart. Enc, MHh, ix. 500. SO. 

157. Satyrus Archemor. Godart. Enc, Math, ix. 500. 81. 

158. Aroynnis Niphe. Godart. Enc, MHh, ix. 261. 17. 

159. Argynnis Tbphnia. Godart. Enc, MHh, ix. 262. 18. 

160. Acrea AlJfDROMACHA. Fab. Ent, Syst, iii. 182. 564. 

.//. Ent€(r(a, Godart. Enc, MHh, ix. 

Ohs, The original insect of Fabrkius is in the Banksian cabinet, 
and affords further cause of regret, that the article “ Papillon," ot 
the Encyclopedie MHhodiqncy should have been undertaken by a 
person who had not studied the classical collections that exist put 
of Paris. M. Godart describes this insect as a new species, under 
the name of Entoria^ and makes it an inhabitant of the West Coast 
of Africa. 

161. Cethosia rtiNTHEsiLEA. Godart. Ene,MHk.\%,^AB, 13. 
Ohs, This species has hitherto been described only as a native of 

.lava, but Captain King found several specimens of a variety ot it 
on the North Coast of New Holland. 

162. Hesperia Rafflesia, (n. s.) H. atra alls integerrimis ; 
anticis fascid macuhtri abbreviata sulphurea atornisque apicem 
versus subviridibus aspersis, posticis rotuiidatis fasciA basali 
ovali sulphured abbreviata, caudata corporis ffiscia media sul- 
phured ano palpisque vivide rufis. 

Ohs, This beautiful species I have named after Sir Stamford 
Raffles, to whose scientific ardour and indefatigable exertions in 
dava and Sumatra, every Naturalist must teel liimaelf indebted. 

The under sides of the wings are spotted like the upper> the 
only difference being, that round the whole disc of the four wings 
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there runs a band of ashy-gfrcen atoms. The antennsc and feet 
are black, and the breast whitish. The vivid colour of the yellow 
spots on the velvety black of the wings distinguish it at once from 
every known species. 

163. Urania Orontes. Godart. Enc. Mcth. ix. 710. 4. 

Var. alis atro-viridibus, anticis fasciis duabus posticis ciiprco» 

viridibus, unica lata. 

Ohs. This beautiful variety of an insect hitherto described as 
peculiar to Java and Arnboyna was found in immense numbers, 
flitting among a grove of Tandanus trees, growing on the l)aiiks 
of a stream near the extremity of Cape Grafton, uj)ou the North- 
east Coast of New Holland. See vol. ii. p. 14. 

164. Agarista Agricola. Don. Ins. of New Holland. 
Agarista pieta. Leach, Zool. Misc. vol. i. tab. 15 

Godart. Enc. MHh. ix. 803. 2. 

Ohs. As Donovan described and figured tliis insect many years 
before Dr. Leach, his name has the right of priority, 

165. Sphinx Latreillii, (n. s.) S. alis integris; superis grisoo- 
flavescentibus atomis briinncis aspersis, punctis duobus nigris 
basalibus et fasciis quatuor obscuris subapicalibus, inferh 
griseo-nigrescentibus apicem versus subflavcscentibus. 
Dielophila Latreillii, De Cerisy MJSS. 

Ohs. The under side of the four wings is very pale, of a yellow- . 
ish-gray colour, traversed by a line of blackish points, which 
indeed are dispersed very generally over the whole surface. The 
disk of the upper wings is rather blacker than the rest. The licail 
and thorax are of the colour of the wings, their sides and the conical 
. abdomen being rather lighter. The antennae are ciliated, whitish 
above, and brownish beneath. 

166. Sphinx Godarti, (n. s.) S. abdomine griseo lined media 
longitudinali guttulisque lateralibus nigrescentibus, alis ia- 
legris; superis griseo - nigrescentibus maculis irregiilaribus 
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ni^ris punctoque medio albo, inferis griseo-flavcscentibus fas- 
fiis tribus lugfris. 

Dielophila GodartL De Cerisy MSS. 

Ohs, All the wini^s are of a gray colour beneath, the fringe 
being alternately white and brown. The thorax is gray, with a 
narrow, tawny, transverse mark, a lateral white fascia, two black 
curved marks, and on tlie hinder part a black spot. The body 
beneath is of a whitish colour. 

107. Ma(JROGLOssiim Kingii, (n. s.) M. capite thoraceqiic vi- 
ridibus, abdomitie nlgro flavoque variegato, alls integris liyali- 
nis subtus ad originem flavis, superis basin versus brunneis 
pills viridesccntibiis obtectis costd liinboqiic posteriori brun- 
neis, inferis ad originciii linibuinque internum bruiinco*viri- 
descentibus. 

Macroglossum Kingii, Dc Cerisy MSS. 

Ohs, The antenna of this beautiful species are black, very slen- 
der at the base, and thick towards the extremity. The palpi are 
greenish above and white beneath. The breast is white in the 
middle, and yellow at the sides. The two first segments of the 
abdomen arc, on the upper side, gray in the middle, and yellow on 
the sides ; the third segment is black, with a p.'irt of the anterior 
edge yellowish towards the side ; the fourth segment is entirely 
black, having only a white fringe on its anterior edge ; the filth 
segment is of an orange yellow, with the middle black ; the sixth 
segment is entirely yellow, and the whole abdomen is terminated 
by a pencil of hairs, which arc yellow at their base, anfl black at 
the extremity. The thighs arc whitish, with the tibiai and tarsi 
yellow. 

168. Cossus N EfiULOsus. Don. Insects of New Holland, 

169. Euprepia Crokeui, (n. s.) E. alba aiitennis fuscis, capite 
nigro bipunctato, thorace linca transversa miniatu anticc 
punctis quatuor et postice duodccim nigris, alls testacdo-fuscis, 
superis ad basin albis punctis axillaribus tribus atris maculis- 
que duabus raediis hyalinis, abdomine supra miniato Bubtus 

VoL. II. 2 H 
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albo lateribus duplici serie puiictorum ni^rorum notatis, pedi- 
bus chcrinesinis. 

Euprepia Crokeri, Captain P. P. King MSS. 

Obs. This lovely insect, of which two specimens were taken at 

sea, has been named by Captain King after John Wilson ( Jrokci*, 

Esq., M.P., and First Secretary of the Admiralty. 

170. Noctua cvathina, (n. s.) N. fusco-grisea subtus pallidior, 
alis superis linea transversa fuscsi. sub-undatii aliisquc inar- 
ginalibus obscuris fascia apir^cm versus fulva undatd iiitus 
lineola fusca terininata, ad margineiu externum dilatata, 
limbo punctoruni scric vix marginato, subtus fascia alba, 
posterh supra apicem versus nigris fascia medid niaculisque 
tribus tnarginalibus albis, subtus macula luarginali pallidinri 
margine nigro punctato. 

Order HOMOI»TElU. 

171. Cicada Australasi/e. Don. Ins» of New Holland, 

172. Cicada Zonalis, (n. s.) C. capite thoraceque flavis, hoc 
niacularum fascia nigrarum punctis()ue posticis variegato, ab- 
domine atro fascia antied rubrd analibusque tribus albis, lu- 
roellis basalilms subviridibus, elytris hyalinis costis viridibus 
pedibusquo testaceis. 

Order HEMIPTERA. 

173. ScUTELLKRA Banksii. Don, Ins, of New Holland, 

Ohs, This insect varies so much in colour, that 1 almost think it 

to be the same species with the following cyanipes, Fab, 

174. Scutbllbra cyaniprs. 

Tetyra eyantpes. Fab, Syst, Rhyng* 133, 23* 

175. ScUTRLLRRA IMPRRIALIB. 

Tetyra tmperialis. Fab. Syst Rliyng, 128. 1. 

176. ScuTBLLBRA coRALLiFBRA, (n. 8.) S. Supva cyanca lineli 
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verticali nigrii tliorace antice aurato, scutello ad basin macula 
transversal rubrS, corporc siibtiis nipro-cyaneo pectoris la- 
teribus auratis abdominis latcribus riibris anoque viridi, pedi- 
bus nibris tibiis larsisque nigro-cyancis. 

177. ScUTBLLBRA PAOANA. 

Telyra j)agana, "Fab. Syat, Rhyn^, 134. 29. 

178. PeNTATOMA CiELKltS. 

Cimex coslehs. Fab. Ent. SysL iv. 1 1) , 1 19. 

179. PeNTATOMA KLEGAN8. 

Cimex elegans. Don. Ins. of Nt^w IloUaml, 

180. Lyga^ijs rrgalis, (n. s.) L. capitc rubro, antennis nii^ris, 
thorai^e davo.mari(iiiat() antice lineis alba ni^rfiqufi transverse 
nutato, scutello nigro, elytris flavis luaeula media parteqne 
apicali ineinbranacca iiigris, corporc subtus fulvo latcrilms 
albo-lineatis pedibus iiigro-bruiincLs. 

Order DIPTERA. 

181. Stratiomys HoNTKRf, (o. s.) S. iiigro-bruiinca toincn- 
tosa, post-scutcllo flavo, abdoininc supra nigro innenlisutrinque 

. basin versus duabus viridibus, subtus vkidi, pedibus Havis. 

Stratiomys Huntcri. Uaptain P. P, King MSS. 

Ohs. This insect has been named by Captain King after Mr- 
James Hunter, the surgeon of the Mermaid. 

182. AfJiLUS INGL'JRIIJS, (n. s.) A. obscuro-Iutcu^ abdoinine ad 
basin pilis flavis liirsuto, alis flavo-byalinis apicc obscurioribus, 
pedibus rufis geniculis tarsisque nigris. 

183. Tabanus GUTTAxrjs. Don, Ins* of New Holland. 

1S4. Tabanus cinerescens, (n. s.) T. cinereo-ferrugineus sub- 
tus albescens, alis hyalinis basin versus subluteis, abdomine 
lined medid raaculisque quatuor utrinque cinercis. 

185, Panqonia RoElt (n. s.) P. rostro brevi tota ferruginea 

2 H 2 
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nitida, abdomine subtus testaceo alis fulvo-hyalinis apice mar- 
gineqtie exteriori saturatioribus fasciisque duabus nicdiis ob- 
scuris margfinalibus. 

Pangonia RoeL Captain P. P. King MSS. 

Ohs. This insect has been named after Lieutenant John S. Roe, 

R.N. ; one of the assistant-surveyors of the expedition. 

18d. Anthrax pras-argentatus, (n. s.) A. supra niger pilU 
davescentibus tomentosus subtus albidus, ore albo, pedibus 
nigris, alia brunneo-hyalinis margine exteriori saturatioribus 
apice albis. 

187. Anthrax bombyuformis, (n. s.) A. nigro-brunneus post- 
scutello ferrugineo, abdomine supra ad basin fulvo apice albo 
fasciiique media fused, subtus albo pedibus atro-brunneis ulis 
hyalinis basi margineque exteriori fuscis maculisque aliquot 
discoidalibus. 

188. Musca sFLBNoiDA. Don. Ins. of New Hollands 

Class ARACHNIDA. 

189. Nbphila CuNNiNGHAMii, (n. s.) N. thorace scricco cinorco, 
geniculis incrassatis pedibus nigro-fiilvis, tibiarum prirno et 
postremo pari ilavo-annulatis, 

Nephila Canninghamii. C.'iptain P. P. King MSS. 

Named after Mr. Allan Cunningham, the botanist of the ex- 
pedition. 

Ohs. The genus Nephila has been very properly separated from 

Epeira by Dr. Leach in the Zoological Miscellany. 

190. Uloborus canus, (n. s.) U. albescens thonacc convexo, pe- 
dum pari secundo longiori, femoribus nigro-punctatis. 

191. Linyphia beplanata, (n. s.) L. rufo-testacea mandibulis 
pedibusque apicem versus nigris, thorace sub-circulari piano, 
pedum secundo pari longiori. 

Ob$, The principal difference of this spider from the genus 
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Linyphi^* as char.'icterized by Latreille, consists in the circum- 
stance of the two largest of tlie four middle eyes beings the posterior 
ones. The palpi of the male are in this species each provided 
with a spiral screw reseinblinj^ the tendril of a vine. 

192, Thomisur moubileosus, (n. s.) T. pedibus quatiior primis 
lonf^ioribus, (unercus thoracc macula postica siiblunari mag^nlt 
viridifusca, pedibus sub-geminatim fusco niaculatis. 


CIRRIPEDES. 

Anatipeua sulcata. Gray, Ann. Phil. 1825. 
Pcntalasmis sulcata, Leach. 

Montague, Test, Brit. 
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CENTRONTA. 

1. Echinus Ovum ? Ph‘on and Lcsueur, Lam. Hist. iii. 4s. 

This spccimftn, presented to the Museum, agrees very well with the 
short description g^iven by Lamarck of this species. 

2. Echinus Variolaris, Lam. Ilht. iii. 47. 

This specimen, agreeing very well with the doscTipiion of one 
found by P6ron, is very remarkable ; and has the larger area agni- 
late and ornamented with two rows of white tubercles, nearly os 
large as those in the genus Cidaria ; the pores in the upper part 
arc not perforated, and are placed in segments of circles round 
small tubercles. 

3. Echinomrtra lucuntrr. 

Echinus lucunter. (hnel. Sys. Nat, i, 3176. 

Icon. Ency, Method, t. 134. f, 3, 4, 7. 

ANOMALIA. 

Physai.ia Mrgalista ? Phon Voy. i, Lam. JJist. ii. 4S1. 

Icon. P6ron, Foy. Atlas, t. 29. f. 1. 

No specimen of this animal was preserved, but Captain King ob- 
serves, that the animal he caught, of which he made a drawing, 
differed from Lesueur’s figure of P. me^alista, in being of suiallcr 
size, and with fewer tints ; the colour of the tcntacula was a brighter 
purple tipped with yellow globules, and the crest of a greenish line, 
but the general colour of the animal was purjilc. It measured from 
three-quarters to one inch in length. Captain King considered it 
to be a variety of P. megalista. 

PoRPiTA oioantea. PeroH, Foy. ii. Lam. Hist. ii. 485. 

Icon. Pkron and Lesueur, Atlas, t. 31. f. 6. 

A very beautiful and accurate drawing of this curious animal was 
made by Lieutenant Hoe. M. Lesueur’s figure is also very cor- 
rectly drawn. 
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A C H I T A. 


ZOOPHYTA. 

1. Tubipora musica. Gmcl. Syst, Nat. i« 3733, Lam. Hist. 

ii. 209. 

Icon. Seha, Mus, iii. t. 110. f. 8, 9. Soland. and KUts. t. 27. 

Accordiriif to Peron, the animals of this coral arc furnished with 
^^reen-fring-cd tentacuhi. 

2. Pavonia TiACTuoA, Lam. Hist. ii. 239. 

Madrepora lactuca, Pallas^ Zooph. 289. 

Icon. Poland, and EUiSt t, 44. 

3. Explanaria mesunterina, Lam. Hist. ii. 255. 

Madrepora cinerascens, Soland. and Ellis. 

Icon. Soland. and Ellisy No. 26. t. 43. 

4. Agaricta ampliata, Lam. Htst. ii. 243. 

Miidrcpora ampliata, Soland. and Ellis, 157. 

Icon. Soland. and Ellisy t. 41. f. I, 2. 

5. Fungia agariciformis, Lam, Hist. ii. 236. 

Madrepora fung-ites, Gmel. Syst, Nat. i. 3757, 

Icon. Soland, and Ellis, p. 149, t, 58. f. 5, 6. 

6. Fungia limacina, Lam. Hist.n.237. 

Madrepora pileiis, (hncl. Syst. Nat. i. .3758. 

Icon. Soland. and Ellis, t. 45. Seim. Mas. iii. t. 111. f. 3. 5. 

7. Fungia comprrssa, Lam. Hist, ii, 235. 

8. Caryophillia? fastigiata, Lam. Hist. ii. 228. 

Madrepora fastigiata, GmeU Syst. Nat. i. 3777. 

Icon. Soland. and Ellis, t, 33. Esp* Suppl. t. 82, 
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10. PoRiTEs CLAVARiA, Lam, Hist, ii. 270. 

Madrepora porites. Owe/. Syst, Nat. i, 3774. 

Jeon. Soland. and Ellis, t. 47. f. 1. 

11. Astrea stkllulata? Lam. Hist. ii. 261. 

Madrepora stellulata, Soland. and Ellis, p. 165. 

Icon. Soland, and Ellis, t, 53. f. S, 4. 

Ohs. The stars in this specimen are more numerous, and do not 
perforate. 

12. Madrepora prolifera, Lam. Hist. ii. 281. 

Madrepora nuiricata. Owe/. Syst. i. 3775. 

Icon. Soland. and Ellis, t. 57. 

13. Madrepora abrotanoides, Lam. Hist. ii. 280. 

Madrepora muric^ata. Owe/. Sys. Nat. i. 3775. 

Icon. Soland. and Ellis, t. 57. 

14. Seriatopora subulata, Lam. Hist, ii. 282. 

Madrepora seriata, Pallas. Zooph.\) 336. 

Madrepora lineata, Esper, SuppL i. t. 19. 

Icon. Soland. and Ellis, t. 31. f. 1. 2, 

15. Madrepora laxa (?) Lam, Hist, ii. 280. 

16 Madrepora plantaginba (?) Lam, Hist, ii. 279. 

Icon, Esper, Suppl, i. t. 54. 

17- Madrepora corymbosa, Lam. Hist, ii. 279. 

8, Madrepora pocidlifera, Lam, Hist. ii. 280- 

19- Gorgonia flabellum, Gmel. Syst. Nat, i. 3809. 

Flabellum Veneris, Ellis, Corail, p, 76, 

Icon, Soland. and Ellis, t. 26. f. A, 

20. Oalaxaria cYLiiiDRiCA, Lamouroux. 

Corallina cylindrica, Soland, and Ellis^ 114. 

Icon. Soland. and Ellis, t. 2a. f A 
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21 Spongia muricina (?) Lam, Hist, ii. 369. No. 74. 

Icon. Seba, Mus, iii. t. 97. f. 2, 

22. Spongia perfoliata, Lam, ffist, ii. 370. No. 7S. 

Icon. 

23. Spongia basta, Pallas. Zooph. 379. Lam. IJist. ii. 371, 

No. 83. 

Icon. Esper, ii. t. 25. 

24. Spongia alcicornis, E&pcr, Lam, Hist, ii. 3S0. No. 126. 

Icon. — — — " Esper, ii. p. 248. t. 28. 

25. Spongia spiculiprra ? Lam, Hist. ii. 376. No. 106. 

Icon. — ~ 

Three or four otlicr species of Spongia were broutrlit home, whicli 
1 have not been able to identify with any of Lamarck’s descrip- 
tions, or with any fij^ures ; but as this author has described many 
species from the collection of Peron and Lcsucur, wliich have not 
hitherto been figured, I have not considered them as new, until I 
have had an opportunity of examining more New Holland species, 
imd of seeing those described by Lamarck. 
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I. CONCHOPHORA. 

1. SOLRNOMYA AusTRALIS. 

Solcinya Australis, Larn^ Hist, v. 489. 

Mya inarg^inipcctinata, Ph'on and Lesueur. 

2. Mactra abbreviata ? Lam, ffist, v. 477. n. 20. 

Icon, 

This collection contains a considerable number of specimens of n 
shell agreeing^ with the short specific; character i^nven by Lamiinlv 
of the above ; but as it has not been figured, f have rcfcrrccl to it 
with a mark of doubt. The shells are rather solid, white, or wliite 
varicg'ated with purple, with numerous concentric wrinkles, wliiili 
are more distinct nearer the margin ; the umbones, covered with ii 
thin pale periostraca, nearly smo(»th and [lolished, with a small 
purple spot, the inside white, with the disk and posterior slope 
purple ; the anterior and posterior slopes distinct, the lumde ami 
escutcheon deeply and distinctly sulcatcd ; length foiirtccn-tcntlis 
of an inch; height one inch. 

3. Mactra ovalina, Lam, Hist, v. 477. 

This shell is nearly of the same shape as the last, but the antenor 
slope is rounded and circumscribed, and the posterior only marko<l 
by a raised line in the periostraca. The shell is thin, white ; with 
a pale brown and deeply grooved escutcheon, 

4. SOLKN TRUNCATIJS, IFood, Cotich. 

Solen Ccylonensis, Leacht Zool, Misc, i. 22. tab. 7. 

Soleti vagina, b, Lam, Hist, v. 451. 

Icon. Wood, Conch, t. 25. f, 3, 4, Ency, Method, t. 222. f. 1- 
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5. CaudiUM tbnuicostatitm, Lam. llht. vi. 5. 

Icon. ' '■ 

ITic shell when perfect is white, with rosc-colourcd umboncs ; the 
rose colour is often extended down the centre of the shell, formings 
concentric zones. 

6. LnciNA DIVARICATA, Lam. Hid. v. 541. 

Tellina divaricata, Gmel. Sys, NaL i. 3241. 

Icon. Chemn, Conch, vi. 134. t. 13. f. 129. 

7. Vrnerupts gaTiActitrs, noh. 

Venus galactites, Lam. Hist, v. 599. 

Icon. 

The fact of Lamarck having^ placed in the c^cniis Vtnus this shell, 
wliich a modern conchologist has considered as a variety of ^ ene~ 
rupis perfornns, shews the very g^reat affinity that exists between 
I hose g^enora. 

S. Vrnus PLAMMictiLATA? Lam, Hist. V, 605, 

Icon. 

Tliis shell is pale yellowish, with irrcg-ular, large, distinct, concen- 
tric ridges, and distinctly radiated stria? ; the umbones smooth, 
polished, orange-yellow ; the lozenge lanceolate, purple ; the inside 
golden-yellow ; the anterior and posterior dorsal margins purple. 

0. Vrnus trssbllata, (n. s.) 

Testa ovato-oblon ga, alhida, lineis purpureas angulalis 
picta ; stilcis eoncentricis, ad latus posteriorem lamella- 
tis ; marginibus integerrimis. 

Icon. 

Sliell ovate-oblong, white, polished, with rows of square purple 
spots, forming regular lines, with the points directed toward the 
hack of the shell ; covered with many distinct, nearly equal, con- 
centric, smooth ridges ; the front part of the ridges somewhat 
elevated, thin, hinder part distinctly lamellar and much elevated: 
the luniile subulate, lanceolate ; the edge quite entire ; nmbones 
with a purple spot ; inside white, except on the anterior and pos- 
terior dorsal edges, which are purple J length eight- tenths, height 
^ix- tenths of an inch. 
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There Jirc two other specimens of this shell in the Museum which 
do not agree with any that Lamarck describes ; one of these bciiij^ 
fourteen-tenths of an inch long, and one inch high, is double the 
size of Captain King’s specimen ; its habitation is not marked 
but the other specimen is from Ceylon. 

10. Cytherea Kingii, (n. s.) 

Testa ovato-cordata^ tumida, alhida^ concentrice suhtmta, 
radiata, radiis flavicantih us ; lunula lanceolato^cordatd • 
intus alhida. 

Shell ovate, heart-shaped, white or pale brown, with darker brown 
rays, each formed of several narrow lines, the uinbones white, the 
edge quite entire ; the lunule lanceolate heart-shaped, obscurely 
defined, the centre rather prominent ; inside white, the hinge margin 
rather broad. 

This shell is very like Ciftherea loitn^ but differs from it in its 
markings, as well as its outline, which is more orbicular. The 
specimen given to the Museum by Captain King, is one inch long, 
and eight-tenths of an inch high ; but there is another specimen in 
the collection, from the Tankcr\ illc cabinet (No, 2S8), which is 
twice that size, 

11. Cytherea GiBBA. 

Cytherea Gibbia, Lam. Hist. v. 577. 

Icon. Chemn. vii, t. 39. f. 415. 416. 

12. Petricola rubra ? Cardiiim rubrum ? Montague. 

This shell agrees in general form, teeth, and colour, with the Car- 
dium rubrum of Montagu, but it is larger, It was found imbedded 
in the sea-weed and spongy-like substance that covers the Tri- 
dacna squamosa^ 

13. Chama LiMBULA, Lam, Hist, vi. 95, 

This shell may, perhaps, be a variety of Ckama gryphoides, 

14. Tridacna Oiqab, Lam, Hist, vi. pt. 1 . 105. 

13hama Gigas, Gmel, Syst, Nat, i. 3299. 

Icon, Chemn, vii, t. 49, f. 495, Ency, Mcth, pi, 235. f. L 
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15 . Pectuncitlus radians ? Lam. [list. vi. 64. 

16. Arca Scapha, Lam. [fist. vi. 42. 

Icon. Chemn. vii. 201. t. 55. f. 548. Knai. MM. pi. 306. 

f. 1. a, b. 

17. Mytilus kuosus, Lam. Hist. vi. pt. i. 120. 

I’liis shell was described by Lamarck from some New Holland 
specimens, that were probably collected by Perun in Jlaudin’s 
voyage. It is remarkable for being very thick and solid, and of a 
fine dark colour, with only a narrow white band on the anterior 
basal edge. The edge is crenated, and the muscular impressions 
arc very distinct, and raised above the surface, particularly that oji 
the anterior valve, which is both pellucid and tubercular. 

18. Modiola (Tulii'a?) Austiiaj.is, Noh. 

Modiola tulipa, var. 1. Lam. Hist. vi. pt. i. 111. 

This Australian species will most probably prove to be distinct from 
the American kind ; but the s])ccinieu before me docs not afford 
sufficnent materials to separate it, since there is only one water- 
worn valve in the collection. It is not so distinctly rayed as 
M. tulipa^ and the inside is entirely of a brilliant pearly purple, 
except near the anterior basal edge. 

l‘J. LiTHOnilAGUS CAUIIATUS, iioh.^ 

Modiola caudigera, Lam. Hist. vi. pt. i. 1 16. 

Icon. Encij, Mctk. pi. 221. f. «S. a, b. 

20. Melhagrina alhida, var. a. Lam. IJist. vi. pt. i. 152. 

This appears to be a distinct species from those found in the Gulf 
ol Mexico and the West Indies, hut the difference is not easy to 
describe, l^he specimens before me, which are small, differ mate- 
rially from some of the same size among the American species. 
The outside is of a dull greenish-purple colour, with a few distant 
Jnembriinaceous lamiiim which arc only slightly lobed, and not ex- 
tended into long processes like those of Aoicula radiata {Aool. 
^Ihc. 1. 1. 43.) which is the young of the American kind. The 
hiternal pearly coat has a bright yellow tinge. 
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21. SpondYlus radians? Lam, Hist, vi. pt. i. 192. 

Icon. Chemn, Conch, vii. t. 45. f. 469. 470. Ency, Mcth, pi. 

191. f. 5. 

22. Pectkn MAXIMUS ? Lam, Hist. vi. pt. i. 163. 

Ostrea maxima, Gmel. Syst. Nat, i. 3315. 

Icon. Chemn. Conch, vii. t. 60. f. 585. Ency, MHh, pi. 209. 

f. 1. a, b. 

The shell before me is probably distinct from the above species, but, 
is too much worn down to be separated from it ; in its present stale 
it seems to agree tolerably well witli the species to whicli it lias 
been referred. 

23. PjacTEN ASPRRRiMUs, Lam, Hist, vi. pt. i. 174. 

This beautiful species was originally found by MM. Ib ron and 
Lesueur on the coast of Van Diemen's Land. 

24. Lima minuta, (n. s.) 

Testa ovato-ohlon^a valde tnmtda clausa radiatm costnla, 
costis transverse costato^stnuilst auric uUs minnlisf mar- 
glne crenato. 

This shell, which was brought up by the deep sea sounding-lead, 
being only one-sixth of an inch long, and one-fourth high, is tlic 
smallest species of the genus. It is white, ovate, oblong, turin d 
and closed at the ends ; the surface is deeply radiately ribbed ; tbo 
ribs are concentrically rib-striated, which gives their sides a denti- 
culated appearance ; the edge is crenulated, and the uinboncs are 
acute, a small distance apart, and nearly in the centre of the hinge 
margin, which is straight. 

25. Pinna dolabrata, Lam. Hist, vi. pt. i. 133. 

Pinna bicolor, Chemn, Conch. Cab, t. 90. f. 234. 

Icon. Chemn, viii. t. 90. f. 780? 

The shell, dgured by Chemnitz, appears to be a variety of this spe- 
cies with the anterior end uncurved, which has most probably been 
caused by some injury on the anterior basal edge. 

The species is peculiar for its yellow pearly internal i^oat, and 
purplish rays. 
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IL COCHLEOPHORA. 

26 » Trochus c^erulrscens, Lam , Ifist vii. 18. 

Icon. Ency, Mcth, pi. 444. f. 2. a, b. 

Inhab. tiouth-west Coast, 

Lamarck describes this shell from a specimen found by Peron. 

27 . Trochus noduliferus, Lam, Hist, vii. 18 . 

28. Monodonta conica, (n. s.) 

Testa conica^ acuta, imperforata, spiraliter striato-costala, 
rufa ; costis subtuberculatis, albo-ni^ro»artkiilaiis ; aper^ 
tura sulcata, 

Inhab. Mas, Hr it. 

Shell conical, axis longer than the diameter, the whorl flattened 
with six spiral raised siibstrim, which are transversely divided 
into blackish purple beads with white interspaces, the apex rather 
acute ; the base, rather convex, axis imperforate*! ; tiic aperture 
subquadrangular, inside furrowed ; the base of the columella lip 
with a prominent tooth and distinct groove behind it, the upper 
part rugose ; axis eight-twelfths, diameter six-twelfths of an inch. 
This shell does not appear to be uncommon on the coast of Australia. 

29. Monodonta granulata, (n. s.) 

Testa (lepresso^conica, umbilicata, purpurea, albomarmoraia, 
spiraliter papillata ; papillis qaadri^seriatis, umbdico 
Iccvi ; injimd facie papillata, aperturd sulcatA, 

Inhab. Mus. Hrit. 

Shell rather depressed, conical, purple variegated with white, 
i^eiierally concentrically wrinkled, and ornamented with graniilat(;d 
spiral ribs, the ribs of the upper part of the last, and of all the other 
whorls rather distant, and forming four series ,* those ol the under 
part rather closer, and smaller. The axis unbilicated, smooth, the 
Jiperture roundish, the outer lips furrowed, thfc columella lip smooth 
with a groove at its base, axis four- twelfths, diameter five-twelfths 
an inch. 

30. Monodonta denticulata, (n. s.) 

Testa depresso-conica, umbilicata, rufa, ni^ro punctata, spi- 
raliter sulcata, subgranulata, utnbilico extus crenato, 
Inhab* « ' Mus* Ur it* 
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Shell depressed, conical, pale reddish, ornamented with rows of 
white and brown spots, spirally grooved, ribs slightly granulated ; 
the sutures distinct, impressed, the lower part of the last whorl 
nearly smooth, the umbilicus white, smooth inside, the edge fur- 
nished with a series of granules. The mouth subquadrangular, 
outer lip crenulated at the edge, the columella lip smooth, with a 
large tooth at the inside, and a little roughness on the outer side ; 
axis three-tenths, diameter five-twelfths of an inch. 

31. Monodonta constrict a, Lam, Hist, vii. 36, 

32. Monodonta rudis, (n. s.) 

Testa ovato^conica imperforata alhido^purpurea rudis cram, 
labro duplicator extus alhido viridi, intus subsulcatOt albo, 
Inhab. — — — Mus, Brit, 

Shell ovate, conical, imperforated, rough, pearly, concentrically 
striated, whitish-brown; when worn or where eroded, purple; 
the whorls convex, suture distinct, sometimes occupying an im- 
pressed line on the lower whorl ; the base rather convex, the 
aperture roundish, the axis (imperforate) covered with a white 
callus, which leaves a slight concavity over its end ; the outer lip 
of three colours, the outer part purple or green and white, the 
middle pearly, and the inner opake, white, and furrowed ; the 
surface of the lower part of the last whorl is frequently worn 
away just opposite the mouth, so as to leave a purple spot. 

33. Kissoa clatiirata, (n. s.) 

Testa subglobosa, suhiniperforatu, alba, solida, spiralitev 
et concentrice costata ; aperturd suborhicidarir sutud 
impressd. 

Shell nearly globular, spire conical, upper whorls with three, 
lower with seven distinct, large, rather separate, much raised, 
spiral ribs, and numerous acute transverse ribs, which form an 
acute tubercle where it crosses the spiral ridges, the suture deeply 
impressed, very distinct, the aperture nearly orbicular, the outer 
lip denticulated on its outer edge, inner lip smooth, column with- 
out any perforation, only a slight linear cavity behind the inner 
Hn. axiH and diameter each one-sixth of an inch. 
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This shell is allied to Littorina muricata {Turbo mnrlcata, 
Lin.) in its ijeneral form and the shape of its umbilicus, but 
is white and ribbed like RisRoa cimex, {Turbo cimex, Lin.) R, 
calathriscus, the Turbo calathriscus of Montague, 

34. Solarium bia'ngulatum, (n. s.) 

^ Testa orbiculato-conica subdepressa albida spiraliter sub- 
striata rufo variegata, anfractibus biangulatis supra 
plants infra convexis, umbilico" pervio edentnln. 

Shell orbicular conical ; spire rather depressed ; whorls five spi- 
rally striated ; upper part flattened, expanded, white with numerous 
diver^infi^ red cross lines ; centre flat, nearly at ri^ht angles with 
the upper edge, white, with a convex thread-like rib round its 
base, which is distantly articulated ; base of the whorls convex, 
red, punctured and variegated with white ; axis conical, concave, 
white, smooth at the commencement ; aperture subqiiadrangular ; 
inside pearly , inner 4ip with an obscure tooth at the end of the 
umbilicus; axis one-fourth, diameter onc-third, of an inch. 

35. Turbo 8ETosus,^f#/«c/. Sijs. Nat* 3594*. Lam, fhst, vii. 42. 
Icon, Chemn, v. t. 181. f. 1795, 1796. 

36. Turbo torquatus, Gmel, .3597. Lam, flist. vii. 40. 

Icon. Chemn, x. 293. Fig. 24. f. A. B. 

37. Phasianella varia, Lam, Ency, Meth,^\, 449. f. 1. a. b. c. 
Phasianella bulimoides, Lam. IJist vii. 52. 

Buccinuin Australc, Gmel, Syst. Nat. i. 3490- 
Icon. Chemn. ix. t. 120. f. 1033. 1034. 

38. Phasianella pulchra, (n. s.) 

Testa minuta oblique conica tenuis peUucida lined alhiJii 
opacd et fasciis coceineis ornata, anfractibus^ valde con- 
vexis. 

Shell minute, obliquely conical, thin, pellucid, Tariegated with spiral 
opaque white intercepted stri® and several transverse scarlet bands 
formed of oblique lines ; axis, imperforated, one-sixtli, diameter one- 
eighth, of an inch. 
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Thi8 shell is somewhat like P.putlus, Turbo Pultus of Montague, 
but the whorls are more convex, and it is rather differently marked. 

39. ScALARiA Australia, Lam» Hist, vi. pt. 2, 22B, 

Icon. — ' ' ■ 

40. ScALARlA TENUIS, (n. S.) 

Testa conica umbiUeata tenuis pellucida alhida unifasciutd, 
costis athis tenuihus^ creberrimis parum elevatis lavihus, 
anfractibus cotitiguis. 

Shell conical, thin, pellucid, whitiah-brown, with a narrow central 
spiral brown band ; whorls contiguous, convex, smooth, with nu- 
merous close oblique slightly raised, thin, simple-edged cross ribs ; 
axis umbilicated ; umbilicus narrow ; mouth small, ovate, orbicular ; 
axis three-eighths, diameter one -fourth of an inch. 

This shell is most like Scalaria principalis, nob, Tu7'bo prin- 
cipalis of Pallas, Chemn, xi. t. 195, f. 187g, 1877. The shell 
before me is most probably a young specimen. 

41. DelphiNULa laciniata, Lam, Hist, vi. pt. 2. 230. 

Turbo Delphinus, Gmel, Syst, Nat/u 3599. 

Icon. Lister, Conch, t. 608. f. 45. 

This shell was found at low water upon the Coral Reefs, in the 
entrance of Prince Regent’s River, on the North-west Coast. 

42. Nrrita atrata, Lam, Hist, vl. pt. 2. 191. 

Icon. Chemn, Conch, v. t, 190. f. 1954, 1955. 

43. Nerita textilis, Gmeltn, Syst, Nat, 3fi83. 

Icon. Chemn. v. 1. 190, f. 1944, 1945. 

44. Katica MAMfLLA, Lam, Hist, vi. pt. 2. 197. 

Nerita mnmllla, Gmel, Syst, Nat. 3678. 

Icon. Lister Conch, t. 571. f. 22. Enc, Mcth, pL 453. f. 5. 
a* b« 

45. Natiea ALBA, n. 

icon, Cietnn, v. 1. 189. f« 1922, 1923. 
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46. Natica. conica, Lam. Hist. \{. pt. 2. 198. 

Icon. Chehm, v. t. 189. f. 1930. 1931. 

47. LiTToaiNA AusTRAtis, (n, 8.) 

Testa ovata, conica fulva rudis spiral} ter striata sulcatn. 
spirH acuta, fauce livida. 

Shell ovate, conical, fulvoua-brown, rough, with numerous im- 
pressed spiral lines ; the spire acute, the whorls rather conrex, 
last slightly angular, the columella lip purplish-browu ; axis solid, 
with a lunate concavity behind the usual situation of the umbilicus. 

48. LiTTORINA UNIPASCIATA, (ll. S.) 

Testa ovato-^conica imperforata purpureo-alhida Imvigata, 
anfractihtis convexis ultimo suhangulato, aperturd pur- 
purea unifasciatd. 

Icon. 

Shell ovate conical, nearly smooth, with only a few concentric 
ridges, and distant, scarcely impressed, very narrow, grooves J white 
or purplish-white outside ; the whorls rather convex, last one 
slightly angular in front ; mouth ovate ; throat purple or purplish- 
black with a distinct broad white spiral band just below the 
slight external keel ; inner lip purple with a deep coneavity behind 
it : spire aeute half the length of the shell ; axis diameter , 
»d' an inch. 

This shell has somewhat the shape of Littorina the 

Troelius of Montague, but is all of one colour externally 

and has a much shorter spire. 

49. CuRiTHiUM PALUs TRR, Hrug. Diet. n. 19. Lam. Hist. vii. 66. 
Strombus palustris, GmeL Syst. Nat. 3521. No. SB. 

Icon, Lister. Conch, t. 836. f. G2. t. 837. 1.63. tseha, iii. 
t. 50. f. 13. 14. 17-- 19. Martini Conch, iv. t. 1,56. f. 1472. 

»50. CfiRtTHirM BBBNINIJW, Bfug. Diet n. 26. ham. I/isLviL 67. 
Icon. Chem. C0nch» x. t< 162. f. 1548, 1549. Hncy. Meth. 
t. 442. f. 1. a, b. 

^1. CERitilifJM MoRtJS, Lam. Hist. tii. 75. not BrUg, 

Icon. Lister, t, 1024. f. 90? 


212 
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52. CfiRiTHiUM LIMA? Lam» llist. \\\.77. Bru^, No. 33. 

A broken shell apparently of this species was brought home, but 
when a more perfect specimen is found, it may prove to be distinct 
from it. 

5.3. Cerithium perversum ? Lam. Hist. vii. 77, 

54. Nassa pasciata, n. 

Buccinum fasciatum, Lam. Hist. vii. 271. 

55. Nassa suturalis, n. 

Buccinum suturale, Lam. Hist. vii. 269 ? 

56. Nassa mutabilis, n. 

Buccinum mutabile, Gmel. Syst, Nat. .31-31. Lam. Hist. vii. 
269. 

Icon, List. t. 975. f. 30. Born. t. 9. f. 13. Chmn. Conch, 
xi.t. 188. f. 1810. 1811. 

57. Nassa livida, (n. s.) 

Testa ovato-conica superne. transverse plicata hasi spira- 
liter striata purpureoMvula obscure castaneo bifasciata, 
anfractibus convexiusculis. sutura linctt albti notatci, liibro 
ext us marginato intus sulcato. 

Icon. — 

Shell ovate conical, livid purplish-white, with one or two central, 
obscure brown, bands ; upper whorls bluntly transversely plaited, 
the rest smooth, livid, except at the front part of the last, just 
over the groove, where it is spirally striated ; the suture distinct (not 
channelled) marked by a white line \ the inner lip distinct, raised, 
the outer thickened on the outer side, edge sharp, inside grooved ; 
the throat fulvous-brown ; axis one inch, diameter half an inch. 

This shell belongs to the group of Nassa, but will perhaps lorm 
a distinct genus intermediate between it and Columbella, charac- 
terized by the narrow form of the mouth. It is most nearly allied 
to N, olivaeea, it., (Buce. oiivaceum^ Lam.) and N. canalicu- 
lata, n., (Biicc, canaliculatum, Lara.) 
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58. Clavatula striata, (n. s.) 

Testa ovatoAanceolata turrila alhida regulariter spiralitcr 
sulcato-striata transverse el inlerrupte costata, anfrac^ 
tuum margine superiore angulato subnodoso, caudd brevi, 
fauce sulcatd. 

Icon, 

Shell ovate turrcted, whitish-brown, with eleven or twelve long^itu- 
(linal interrupted ribs forming’ long tubercles on the centre of the 
whorls ; the whorls with distant impressed spiral lines near the su- 
ture, with a rather flattened slightly nodulose band ; the mouth 
rather more than one-third the length of the shell ; outer lip thin 
inside, grooved ; tail short, with a linear depression on its colu- 
mella side ; axis ten-twelfths, diameter four-twelfths of an inch. 

59. Cassis achatina, var. Lam. Hist. vii. 226. 

A worn specimen, tipparently a variety of this species. It is en- 
tirely smooth, polished, and has the last whorl near the spire slightly 
concave, edged with a scarcely raised rather nodulous line, the outer 
lip is very thick, grooved oh its inner edge, and the columella is 
distinctly plaited. 

It may perhaps prove to be a new kind ; but the species of this 
genus are so exceedingly apt to vary, that I do not wish to increase 
the number of the already too much extended lists of Lamarck and 
others. 

60. Cassis flam me a, Lam. Hist. vii. 230. 

Cassidea flammea, Brug. Diet. n. 13. 

Buccinum flammeum, Lin. Sys. Nat. 1199. Gmel. 3473. 

Icon. Lister, t. 1004. f. 69. et t. 1005. f. 72. Martini Conch. 
ii. t. 34. f. 35a 354. 

61. Dolium varirgatum, Lam. Hist. vii. 261. 

Icon. » ' 

62. Purpura ii^fmastoma, Lam. Hist. vii. 238. 

Buccinum hmmastoma, Lin. Syst. Nat. 1202. Gmel. 3483. 
Icon. Lister, t. 988. f. 48. Martini Conch, iii. t. 101. f. 964, 

965 . 
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63. Murrx ADTISTU8 ? Lum, Hkt. vii. 168. 

Icon. 8eha, iU. t, 77. f. 9. 10. Martini Coneh, iii. 1. 105. 
f. 99a 901. 

This shell agfrces very well with the description of Lamarck, ex^ 
cept that the whole edg^e of the mouth is of a fine rose-red colour. 

64. TrITONIUM TrANQOEBAKICUMji II. 

Triton Tranqiicbaricum, Lam. Hist, yii. 189. 

Icon. Ency, Meth. t. 422. f. 6. 

66. Tritonium Austral®, n. 

Triton Australe, Lam. Hist. vii. 179. 

Murex Tritonium Australe, Chemn. Conch, xi. 

Icon. Chemn. xi. t. 194. f. 1867, 1868. 

66. Ranklla LEUCOsToaiA, Lain. IJht. vii. 150. 

Icon. 

This shell is very like Triton Scohinator, Lara. ; and the varices, 
like it, neither form a complete scries, nor are they alternate, so 
that it docs not ag^ree exactly with the cluiractcrs of either g^enus, 

67. Pusus vbrrucosuh, n. 

Murex verrucosus, Gmel. Syst Nat 3557, 

Icon. Martini, iv. t. 146. f. 1349, 1356. 

68. CONILS ACHATiNUs, firuff. JHct. n. 66 . Lam. Hist, vii. 4S0. 
Icon. Chemn. x. 1. 142. f. 1317. Ency, Method, t. 380. f. 6. 

69. Cowua pUNCTVRATUfii, Hkt. ii. 35. Lam. Hist, i. 460. 
Icon, Ency. MHh. t. 828. E 9? 

70. Conus maurus, (n. s.) 

Testa turbinata coronata albida xanis duabus fuscis, spira 
subdepressd mucronatd, fauce albidd zonis duabus pur^ 
pureis notata. 

I^on. — — — 

91^ pli4li> toiK^»R»di crowded, *pd wljiitiBb, with tw*) 
brown bands ; spire rather depressed ; crowned, blunt ; 0e epi* 
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dcrfaid pale i^reenkh-brown ; the inside white, with two broad 
blue bands, in the front of which is enclosed the canal ; axis one 
and a half, diameter one inch. 

71. CypR^A ARABICA, Onifjl. SysL Nat i. ,i398. Lam, flisL vii. 
378. Gray, ZooL Jour, i. 76. 

Icon. Luter. Conch, i. 658. f. 3. Martini, i. t. 31. f. 32S. 
Eney, MHh, t. 352 f. 1, 2. 

72. CiTPR^A Tigris, Gmcl, Sysf, Nat, i. 3108. Lam, Hid, vii. 

382. Gray, Zool, Jour, i, 367. 

Icon. Lister. Conch, t. 682. f. 29. Martini i. t. 24. f. 232 — 
231 Ency. Milk, t. 353. f. 3. 

The shells of this species that are found on the North-east Coast 
of Australia are gfenerally of a very pale colour, with only scattered 
markingps. 

73. CYFRi^’A MAURITIAN A, Gmcl, Sysf, Nat, 3407. Lam. Hist. 

vii. 377. Gray, Zool. .lour. i. 79. ^ 

Icon. Listed. Conch, t. 703. f. 52. Martini i. t* SO. f. 317- 
319. Ency. MHh. t. 350. f. 2. a. b. 

74. Cypr^a Lynx, Gmcl, Syst. Nat. 3409. Lam, Hist, vii. 388. 

Gray, Zool. Jour, i. 151. 

Cypraea Venelli, Gmd. 3402. 

Cypr®n Squalina, Gmcl. 3420. 

Icon, Lister. Conch, t. 683. f. 30. Martini i. t* 23. f* 230, 
231. Ency. Mcth, t. 355, f. 8. a. b. 

75. Cypraja Annulus, Gmel, Syst, Nat. 3415. Lam. Hist. vii. 

402, Gray, Zool, Jour. i. 494. 

Icon, Martini Conch, i, t, 24. t, 239. 240. Ency, Mcth, 
t. 356. f. 7. 

76. Cypr^A orvblata, Lam. Hht, yii. 4t0h Gray, 1. c.i«493. 

Icon. 

CypRiiSA Monet A, Gmel. Syst. Nat, 3414, Lam* Hist, vii. 
401. Gray, Zool. Jour.i. 492. 
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Icon. Lister, Conch, t, 709. f. 59. Martini i. t. 31. f. 337. 
338. Bncy, Mcth, t. 356. f. 3. 

78. CvPR-ffiA BRRONE8, Lin, Syst, Nat, 1178. Gray, 1. c. i. 385. 
Cypraa erronea, Gmel, Syst, Nat, 3411. 

Cypraa olivacea, b. Lam, Hist, vii. 392. 

Icon. Pet, Gaz, t, 97. f. 21. 

79. CypRASA Caput sbrpbntis, Lin, Syst, Nat, 1175. Gmel. 

3403. Lam, Hist. vii. 385. Gray, Zool, Jour, i. 495. 

Icon. Lister, i. 702. f. 50. et t. 704. f. 52. Martini i. t. 33. 
f. 316. Ency, MM, 354. f. 4. 

80. CvPRiiSA Zigzag, Gmel. Syst, Nat, t. 3410. Lam. Hist, vii. 
394. Gray, Zool, Jour, i. 373. 

Cypraea undata, Lam, Atm. Mus. n. 41. 

Icon. Lister, Conch, t. 661. f, 6. Martini \,i, 2% f. 224, 
225. Ency, MHh. t. 356. f, 8. a. b. 

SI.'CyPRASA HELVOLA, Lin, Syst, Nat. 1130. Gmel. 3417. Lajn, 
Hist. vii. 398. 

Icon. Lister, Conch, t. 691. f. 38. Martini Conch, i. t. 30. 
f. 326, 327. Ency, MM. 356. f. 13. 

82. Cypraja Nucleus, Lin. Syst. Nat. i. 1181. Gmel. 3418. 

Lam,'^ Hist. vii. 400. Gray, Zool. Jour. i. 515. 

Icon. Born. t. 8. f. 17. Ency, Mcth, t. 355. f. 3. 

83. CyprJea Oniscus, Lam. Hist, vii. 402. 

Icon. Lister, Conch, i. 706. f. .55. Martini i. t.29. f. 306, 307. 

84. Cypr^a Australis, Lam. Hist. vii. 404. 

Icon. ~ 

85. Mitra ^abanula ? Lam. Hist. vii. 323. n. 79. 

A si ng^le bleached specimen, agreeing with this description ex- 
cepting in having five instead of three or four plaits on the colu- 
mella, was brought up by the sounding line. The shell is longi- 
tudinally grooved, and very remarkable for being furnished with 
numerous, rather distant, smooth, narrow, raised spiral bands ; 
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havin^^ the inter-spaces finel;^ spirally striated ; the nucleus of the 
ghell, like that of a voluta, is mammillary. 

86. Mitra scutulata, Lam, Hid, vii. 314. 

Voluta Scutulata sue discolor, Chemn, Conch, x. GmeL 3452. 
Icon. Chemn. 1. c. t. 151. f. 1428, 1429. 

Lamarck never havingf seen this shell has described it on the 
authority of Chemnitz, whose figfure afifreea very well with the shell 
before me ; exceptingf that the spots round the suture form nearly a 
continual band at a little distance from it ; the outer lip is smooth 
and thin ; the inside dull livid brown ; the axis is fourteen-twelfths, 
the diameter seven-twelfths, of an inch, 

87. Marginella minuta, (n. s.) 

Testa minuta ovata fusiformis alha politUt spird conoided 
ohtusiusculdf lahro inflexo, columelld quadriplicatd. 

Icon. - 

Shell ovate, fusiform, white, polished; spire conical, nearly as 
loni,^ as the aperture, rather blunt ; outer lip somewhat indexed ; 
«:olumella with four distinct plaits ; axis three-twelfths, diameter 
two-twelfths of an inch. 

88. S trom BUS plicatus, Lam. Hist, vii. 210. 

Strornbus dentatus, Gmcl, Syst. Nat, 3519. 

Icon. Rumph. Mus. t. 37. f. T. Pet. Amh, t. 14. f. 21. 
Schroet. Einl, in Conch, i. t. 2. f. 12. Ency, Mcth, t. 408. 

f. 2. a. b. 


89. Strombus urceus, Lin, GmeL 3518. 

Icon. Lister, Conch, t. 857. f. 13. Martini. Conch, iii. t. 78. 
f. 803—806. 

90. Strombus Australis, (n. s.) 

Testa ovato-oblonga tubcrculata spiraliter sulcata albida 
fusco^varie^ata, spird exsertd, cauda recurvd^ labro in- 
crassato posterius lobo digiti-fornii terminato tntus (roseo 
sulcato. 

Icon. ? 
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Siiell ovate oblong, spiral ; white, spotted and lined with pale 
fulvous-brown ; the spire exserted, conical, half as long as the 
shell ; the whorls longitudinally ribbed with one more prominent 
than the rest, the one nearest the suture being acute and tiibercu- 
lated ; the canal recurved ; the outer lip thickened, ending in a 
proje(;ting lobe behind, and edged with two or three blunt tu- 
bercles ; the throat rose-coloured, furrowed ; the inner lip much 
thickened. 

This shell is one of the five species which have been confounded 
with ^trombus auris Dianm ; it is most like Zclandia;, ii. 
Chemn, x. t. 156. f. 1485, 1486, in form and throat, but has the 
sculpture of N. Admta, n. Chemn. x. t. 156. f. 1487, 1488; this 
last Lamarck considers as the true IS, auris Diaim^ whilst Lictnaeus 
unquestionably describes the shell figured by Martini, vii. t. 8k 
f. 840, and by Saha, iii, t. 61. f. 1, 2, which I have named S, La- 
marckiiy from having considered it to be the young of a new 
species ; it is figured by Martini y vii. t. 84. f. 338, 339, and by 
Seha, iii. t. 61. ft 5, 6, and is very nearly allied to bituhemt- 
latus of Lamarck. 

91. Pterocrra LAMBis, Lam. Hist. vii. 196. 

Strombus Lambis, Gmel. Syst. Nat, 3508. 

Icon. Lister. Conch, i. 866. f. 21, Martini, Conch, iii. t. 87. 
f. 858, 859. .. 

This $hell is very distinct from Strombus Camelus of Chemn. x. 
t. 155, f. 1478. 

92. Bulla Australis, Gray, Ann. of Philosophy, ix. n. s.40S. 
Icon, 

This species is very distinct from Bulla striata. Lister. Conch, 
t, 714. f, 72, with which it has been generally confounded ; it is ot 
larger kize and perfectly smooth. 

93. )|nii|NA« (n. 8.) 

Testa bvifia ^ylindrica imperforata tenuis hyalina albida 
lavis concentrice subrugosa ; apice incrassaCOt 
Icon. 
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The shell ovate, cylindrical, thin; hyaline white, smooth,, very 
slig:htly concentrically rugose ; the vertex thickened, not perfo- 
rated ; the aperture rather longer than tlie shell ; the inner lip 
slightly reflexed ; axis five-twelfths, diameter tfiree-twelfths of an 
inch. 

p4. CaVPTOSTOMA IfALlOTOlDEUW, (n.) 

Sigaretua haliotoideua, Lam, Hist, vi. 2. 208. 

Icon, Martinis Conch, i. t. Ifl. f. 151 — 154. 

9.5. Hippoxix Listuri, (n.) 

Icon. Lister, t. 544. f. 29. 

This^shell is very nearly allied to Pileopsis, but the animal is evi- 
dently not brachiopodous. It docs not form (or at least not always) 
a shelly support, but corrodes the surface of the shell to which 
it is attached, 8(» as to form a more flat attachment, and to leave 
a Innate convex rib instead of the lunate inuscidar impression 
which is observed on those specimens or individuals which have a 
shelly base. 

!)fi. Siphon ARIA radiata, Var. Gray, Phil, Ma^. 1824. 2T5. 
Siphonaria Exigua, Sow, Gen, 

Patella Japonica, Donovan, 

Icon. Donovan, Nat, Repos, t. 70. 

1)7. Bulimiis Kingii, Gray, Ann, Phil., ix. n. s. 414. 

Icon, — 

'I’hc shell ovate, white, with numerous dark-brown irregular con- 
f-'entric lines^ smooth except near the suture where it is slightly 
wrinkled ; whorls six, rather convex ; aperture ovate, about half 
as long as the shell ; peristome thin (jierhkps not formed) ; per- 
loration covered with a white even lip, surrounded by a dark edge ; 
the throat chocolate -brown. 

This shell is abundant on the hills of King George the Third s 
Sound, in the vicinity of Bald Head. 
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D8. CVCLOSTOMA Australe, (n. 8.) 

Testa orhiculata suhtrocMfortnis prof unde umhilicata «/, 
hida fasciis bints fuscis cincta, spird hrevi acuta, au- 
fractibus 5 convexis concentrice sulcatis. 

Icon. 

Shell orbicular, nearly trochi-forni, white with two pale-brown 
bands on each whorl ; the one near the suture narrow, and the 
other, placed on the middle of the whorl, broad ; wlu)rls five ; con- 
vex nuindcd, with numerous close concentric furrows ; axis iiinbi- 
licated ; umbilicus rather narrow, deep ; aperture rather more than 
one half the Icng-th of the shell ; peristome (not formed?) simple, 

99. Chiton rugosus, (n. s.) 

Testa octovalvis glabra, valvis tuh'erculath, ligamento glabro 
loivi. 

Icon. 

Shell with eicrht vcalves, bald ; valves covered with numerous small 
tubercles both on the central and lateral area ; marginal lityamciit 
smooth, bald. 

100. Patella tramoserica, Chemn. xi. 179. 

Icon. Chemn, xi. t. 197. f. 1912, 1913. 

101. Patella rajoiata, Chemn, \u 100. 

Icon. Chemn, xi. t. 197. f. 1916, 1917. 

When youngs, the form of this shell is more conical than in the figuro 
above quoted, and the outer surface is finely radiatcly striated. 

102. Patella neglecta, (n.) 

Patella irielanog^ramma, Sowerby, not Gmel, 

Icon, i^ow, Gen, f. 

When this shell is yoan^> or when the older specimens have lived in 
deep water, where their surface has not been broken by the shingle, 
or corroded, or covered with coralloid incrustations, they are re- 
g^ularly radiately ribbed ; the ribs are covered with narrow inter- 
mediate grooves, marked with a black spot on the internal edge 
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„f the slicll, which is pcrinancnt throujrli .ill the variations of 
the outer surface. T he inside is pule purplish-brown, with a yel- 
lowish-white muscular impression. In the older specimens the 
central disk is often of a pure opaque-white, and the muscular 
impressions round the inner edg-c of the shell are both pellucid 
brownish-white ; lengfth four inches, breadth three, hei«;ht two 
inches. 

This shell is abundant on the rocky shores of King George the 
Third's Sound. 

In the collection there is a worn specimen of another species 
of this genus ; but from its bad state, and from the very great con- 
fusion in which the various species of Patella arc involved, I do 
not venture to describe it as a new shell, although there has not 
been any hitherto described to which, in its present state, it can 
with any certainty be referred. It is conical, convex, with twenty - 
tour or twenty-five distinct convex ribs alternately increasing in 
size; the grooves between the ribs arc broad, with irregular, 
concentric, black-brown, raised lines, which appear to be caused 
by the wearing away of the other part of the dark outer coat ; 
the inside is white with a brown disk, and the edge simiated 
and furnished with gr(»oves under the larger ribs. 

103. Haliotis Roki, (n. s.) 

'Pesta suhrotanda convemuscttla ru^osn el plieata spira- 
liter sulcAta intm ar^entco et rubro margaritaceUy spird 
prominulCi, 

Icon. 

Shell roundish, rather convex ; the outside reddish or brownish, 
regular ; closely but unequally spiral, ribbed, and irregularly and 
roughly concentrically striated and plaited; the row of perfo- 
rations is rather prominent, and pierced with six or seven moderate- 
sized, ^lightly tubular, holes ; the inside is iridescent, pearly, 
rather wavy, and exhibits two distinct whorls ; the columella lip is 
short and flattened, outer lip rounded ; the spire is convex, rather 
prominent, placed about one-third ot the breadth of the shell from 
Ihe outer lip, and consists of three wliorls, which very rapidly en- 
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This distinct shell, J^t the desire of Captain Kingf, has been 
named after Lieutenant J. S. Roc, the assistant-surveyor of the 
expedition. 

It is most nearly allied to //. Auitmlis, Chemn, x, t, 166, 
f. 1604., but diifers from It in belri^ rounder and more distinctly 
ribbed. 


104. HaUOTIS CuNNTNGHAMlI, (ll. S.) 

Teda ovato-rotundata tenuis dejfre.«d rug6so^suhpUcaia ^ 
sjnraliter striata intus arfrenteo et rubro margaritacea, 
spird prominuldi foraminihus parvis. 

Icon. 

Shell roundish-ovate, thin, depressed ; the outer surface very slight- 
ly concentrically plaited and routfh, Hn<l finely, reafularly, spirally, 
striated; the row of perforations slightly elevated, pierced with 
eight or nine small slightly-tubular holes : the spire rather promi- 
nent, apex placed about onc-fourth of the breadth of the shell 
from the sutural angle on the outer lip, consisting of four whorls 
whiph rapidly enlarge ; the inside expanded out, disk nearly flat, 
exhibiting one distinct whorl; the columella lip narrow, rather 
long, flattened ; the outer lip thin, truncated ; the nick of the 
imperfect perforation placed about one-third the length of the oiiUm* 
lip from the end of the columella lip; length six inches, breadth live. 
This shell, at the wish of Cap'tain King, has been named utter 
Mr. Allan Cunningham, the botanical collector of the voyage. 

I'his species, although nearly allied to IJaliotis Midte, is quite 
distinct from it. 


105. Hauotis squamosa, (n. s.) 

Testa ovato-^oblonga convexa rugoso^plicata aurantio^ru” 
bens spiraliter costata, costis tuherculato-muricatisy 
margaritaced, spird retusd. 

Icon. — 

Shell ovate-oblong, convex, externally transversely rugose, plaited 
and spirally ribbed ; the ribs concentrically striated and furnished 
with numerous raised scSle-like tubercles ; the row of perfo- 
rations scarcely round contains ten or twelve rather large holes ? 
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the spire slightly raised, very near the edge, consisting of two 
or three very rapidly-enlarging whorls ; the inside concave, shew- 
ing the external ribs, reddish pearly ; the columella lip narrow, 
depressed, bent ; the outer lip thin, strait, or cut out ; the imperfect 
perforation about one-fifth the length of the outer lip from the end 
ut’ the columella lip ; length two, breadth one inch and a (piarter. 

This species is very distinct on account of its long form, and 
curved lower face, as well as its outer surface. 

lOG. HaliOTIs marm grata, Lin, Sys, Nat. 

Icon. Martini, i, t. 14. f. 139. 

I07v Padollus RUBicuNDUs, De MontfoH, Hyd, ii. 115, 
Padollus scalaris, Leachy ZooL Mhc. i. 66. 

Haliotis tricostali^, Lam, Hist. vi. 2. 218. 

Icon. De Montf, il. t. 114. Leaehy I, c. 

This specimen, which is the largest I ever- saw, measures three 
ydies and a half by two and a half. It was found upon Rottnest 
l^^and, on the West Coast. 

\ PTEROPODA. 

108, JanthiXA FRA01L58, Lanu Syst, Anim. 

Janthina communis, Jjam. Hist, vi. 2. 206. 

Helix janthina, Lin. JSys. Nat. I, 1246. 

Icon. Lister, t. 572. f. 24. Chemuy v. t. 166. f. 1577, 1578. 

Several specimens of this shell were taken hy the towing- net in 
the Indian Ocean, on the passage from the Coast of New Holland 
to Mauritius. 

10{). Janthina ExiGUA, Lam, Hist, vi. 2. 206. 

I'wo or three species of this shell were presented to the Museum by 
Mr. Hunter, the surgeon to the expedition; it is proved to be 
distinct from J, fraffilisy from the description of its float by 
Hr. Coates in the transactions of the Society of Natural Science 
Philadelphia. See Annals of Philoso^fhy for 1825, p. >385. 
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no. HVALiEA TRIDENTATA, Lam» IHst, VI. 1. 286. 

Monoctilus telemus, ? Lin. Syst. Nat. i. 1059. 

Anomia tridentata, Forsk. Faun. Arab. 124. 

■ fa- 
lcon. Forsk. Faun. t. 40. f. h. Chemn. viii. Vign. 13. 

Cuv. Ann. Mas. iv. t. 59. Anatomy. 

CEPHALOPODA. 

111. Spirula FRAOiLis, Lam. Syst. Anim. 102. 

Spirilla Australis, Lam. Ency. Method. 465. f. 5. a. h. 
Spirilla Peronii, Lam. Hist. vii. 601. 

Nautilus spirula, Lm. Syst. Nat. 116.3. 

Nautilus spicula, Gmel. 3371. 

Icon. Lister Conch, t. 550. f. 2. Martini, t Veg. 254. t. 20. 
f. 184, 185. Ency. Method, ut supra Animal. 

Captain King brought home several minute species of Nautilm, 
which will be taken notice of at a future period, as they require 
particular examination and minute comparison with those found 
upon the coasts of Italy and other parts of Europe. 

‘Specimens of the shells in the above catalogue, to which 
the following numbers refer, have been presented to the Briiish 
Museum, viz., 2, 5, 7, 8, 12, 13, 17, 20, 25, 28, 29, 31, 46, 48, 90, 
91, 92, 94^ 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 102 and 103. 
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X TEW GENERAL REMARKS ON THE VEGETATION' OF 
CERTAIN COA^S OF TERRA AUSTRALIS, 
and more ESPECIAI.LY OF ITS 
NORTH-WESTERN SHORES. 

By Mr. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 

Collector to the Royal Gardena at Kew. 

It having been resolved by the British Government to em- 
ploy a colonial vessel from the settlement of Port Jackson 
in New South Wales, for the purpose of exploring the whole 
of the North-western Coasts of New Holland, and that por- 
tion of the North Coast, not seen by that able navigator, the 
late Captain Flinders ; a most favourable opportunity was 
thereby afforded for a partial examination of the plants of 
those unknown shores, with a view of adding to our pro- 
gressively augmenting knowledge of the very interesting 
Flora of this southern continent. 

Having materially profited by a twelvemonths previous 
residence in New South Wales, acquainting myself with the 
characters (and principal peculiarities of structure) of many 
genera of plants absolutely proper to Terra Australis ; and 
particularl^Jn that period, throughout the progress of a long 
and very im^resting journey in the interior, to the westward 
of Port Jackson, I was most happy and desirous to obey an 
instruction I received from the Right Honourable Sir Joseph 
Banks, on behalf of the Government, directing me to place 
myself under the orders of Captain P. P. King, to whom the 
execu.tion of this important service had been intrusted, and 
to accompany him to those particular coasts, destined for 
V... ri 2 K 
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his investigation, in order to form and "prepare such col- 
lections of their vegetation, for the use of His Majesty’s 
gardens at Kew, as circumstances, and the particular season 
of the year proper for visiting those shores, might afford 
me. My very limited knowle4ge of the plants of that con- 
tinent, especially of genera, that form a striking feature in 
its Flora, was moreover essentially improved during our stay 
at King George’s Sound on the South-west Coast, previous 
to our arrival upon the North-west Coasts at the commence- 
ment of the first voyage of His Majesty’s cutter the Mermaid. 

Although the reader may inform himself, from Captain 
King’s relation of the several voyages, of the ppportunities 
that were afforded me in forming my collections of plants, 
still it appears necessary, in this place, to take a general 
retrospective view of those parts of the coasts under ex- 
amination, whereon my researches were made, adverting, at 
the same time, to the prevalent unfavourable seasons for 
flowering plants, during which it should seem the survey of 
the North-west Coast could alone be effected with safety, 

' During the progress of the survey of the southern ex- 
treme of the North-west Coast, (at which part Captain King 
commenced his examinations, in 1818,) I landed in Ex- 
mouth Gulf, then upon one of the islands of Dampier’s 
Archipelago, at the Intercourse Islands, and on Malus 
Island ; but the results of these several excursions (in some 
of which ample time was afforded me) did by no means an- 
swer my expectations; herbaceous plants being for the 
most part dead, and the few (hard woody) shrubs scarcely 
bearing fructification : disadvantages arising, in fact, from the 
extreme barrenness of the land, and more particularly from 
the prevalent droughts of the season, previous to thexhangc 
of the monsoon, which soon afterwards took place, obliging 
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US to quit the North-west Coast altogether ; the remaiuing 
periods of the voyage being employed in the examination of 
certain parts of the North Coast. 

We again reached the North-west Coast, in the month of 
September of the following year, resuming the survey at its 
northern extremity, under the most flattering views, and 
with a favourable season for the prosecution of that primary 
object of the voyage. Between the meridians of 125® and 
129®, on the parallel of 14®, although a large proportion 
of the vegetation was for the most part destroyed by the 
long established droughts, the number of specimens of 
plants bearing fructification, gathered at Port Keats, Van- 
sittart Bay, Port Warrender, and especially in Cambridge 
Gulf, (where we spent ten days) was nevertheless consider- 
able and highly interesting, belonging, however, almost 
wholly to established genera of which Grevillea and Acacia 
were the most striking. The breaking up of the monsoon at 
length again obliged Captain King to close his examination 
of the coast for that season, to which we, however, returned 
in September, 1820, continuing the survey westerly from 
the point at which we had left those shores the preceding 
year. I had very eligible opportunities of landing upon the 
shores of Montagu Sound, Capstan Island, Cape Pond, 
York Sound, especially at the head of Hunter^s River, at 
Brunswick Bay, and in Careening Bay, Port Nelson; at 
which several parts the collections formed were very im- 
portant, but not extensive. 

Our encampment on the shore of the latter bay, during 
the repair of the vessel, enabled me to examine the country 
around, to the distance of four or five miles ; but it being at 
the height of the dry season, comparatively few flowering 
plants were detected, and no herbaceous plants of impor- 
tance, Our prolonged stay there also enabled me to loini 
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some idea the Flom of its shores and neighbouring 

country, ^hich 1 gathered materials for comparison 

with the vegetation of Endeavour River, situated at the 
eastern e;itreihe of its parallel on the opposite shore of the 
coBlbjant : the identity of certain species on either coast, 
iog^er #ith the/ inference drawn therefrom, will appear 
stated,' towards the close cif this general notice. Very few 
’ iifew genera were the fruits of this third voyage, but many 
undeScrihed plants of old genera were discovered, and with 
those that are frequent on the North Coast, and tropical 
shores of New South Wales, some were remarked that were 
originally discovered on the South Coast. The period again 
arrived, that rendered it necessary to depart from the coast, 
independent of the leaky state of our vessel, which mate- 
rially hastened our return to Port Jackson, when the cutter 
was considered wholly unfit for a fourth voyage, in which 
the complete survey of the north-west, and the examination 
of the line of west coasts w'ere contemplated. To effect this 
importaint service^ the colonial government purchased a brig, 
suhseqi^entlybamed the BaUiurst, and I again accompanied 
Captainf King from Port Jackson, in May, 1821, to those 
parts of the coasts then remaining unexplored, at which we 
arrived at the close of July. Our very limited stay on those 
shores, however, was at that season wherein all vegetation 
was sufTeriiig under the excess of drought; I had never- 
theless the means afforded* me of ascertaining the general 
identity of the plants of Prince Regenfs River, Hanover Bay, 
Sind Port George the Fourth, (portions of the coast explored 
in the voyage) and other parts in the vicinity, that were ex- 
atutned the preceding year, at a like season, but under cir- 
cumstances much more favourable. Upon ourre turn to the 
North-west Coast from the Mattritius, early in 1822, the 
only part visited was Cygnet Ray, situate about to 
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the south-west of the last-mentioned sound, and it hap- 
pening at a season when some rain had fallen, I met with 
several plants in an abundant flowering state, of species, 
however, in part originally discovered upon other coasts, 
and described by Mr. Brown, during the Investigator’s 
voyage. 

Of the West Coast (properly so denominated) which was 
seen during the Bathurst’s voyage, very little can be said in 
reference to its vegetable productions, and most probably 
nothing can be here advanced, tending to augment our very 
scanty knowledge of its Flora, acquired in part long since, 
through the medium of the celebrated navigator, Dampier, 
but more especially by the botanists accompanying Captain 
Baudin’s voyage. I had no opportunity of examining any 
part of the main, during our run northerly along its exten- 
sive shore, but I landed on Rottnest Island, and repeatedly 
visited the northern extremity of Dirk Hartog’s Island, off 
Shark’s Bay, where I gathered, under every discouragement 
of season, some of the most important portions of its rich 
vegetation; in many instances, however, in very imperfect 
conditions of fructification. Its general features led me 
decidedly to assimilate it to the striking character of the 
botany of the South Coast ; a characteristic of which it is 
more than probable the main land largely partakes, if wc 
may draw an inference from its aspect at widely distant 

parts. ■ '■ ' , 

Upon tbo^ portions of the North Coast, which were 
chiefly -surveyed during the Mermaid’s first voyage, at a 
period immediately subsequent to the season of the rains, 1 
had very favourable opportunities of increasing my collec- 
tions upon the Goulbum Islands, Ports Essington and 
Raffles, Croker’s Island, Mount-Norris Bay, and on the 
shores of Van Diemen’s Gulf; and among many described 
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species, discovered formerly in the great Gulf of Carpen* 
taria, there were several most interesting new plants. With 
a view towards an entire completion of the survey of the 
several coasts of the continent, that part of New South 
Wales within the tropic, north of Cape Bedford, which Was 
not seen by Captain Cook, entered into the plans of the 
Mermaid’s second voyage, and it was highly gratifying to 
my feelings to reflect, that it was reserved for me to com- 
plete several specimens, discovered formerly in imperfect 
states by those eminent naturalists who accompanied the 
above great circumnavigator, in 1770, desiderata, that have 
been wanting ever since this period of their discovery ; no 
mediums of communication with those particular parts of 
the coast having presented themselves. 

The aggregate of the several collections that have been 
formed during the progress of the four voyages, under the 
general circumstances above briefly referred to, and which, 
as constituting a small Herbarium, will be thus collectively 
spoken of in the following remarks, does not exceed one 
thousand three hundred species of Phoenogamous plants ; 
of these five hundred and twenty are already described by 
authors, the other portion being in part unpublished species, 
previously discovered on other coasts of Terra Australis, 
and in part absolutely new, referrible, however, mostly to 
well defined genera. Of Cryptogamous plants, there are 
but few species, and of these, or parasitical Orchideae, none 
have been detected in these voyages in addition to those 
already described : a circumstance, that with respect to the 
North-west Coast can reasonably be accounted for, from the 
non-existence of priiiiary mountains, , or land above very mo- 
derate elevation ; by the absence of lofty dense forests, 
(points of character necessary to that permanency of atmo- 
spheric moisture, which constitutes an essential requisite to 
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the existence of almost the whole of these tribes) ; and the 
consequent general exposure to the sun of those arid shores. 

Limited in number as. the new species really are, they will 
nevertheless constitute, when added to the discoveries re- 
cently made, through the medium of expeditions to the 
interior, from the colony of Port Jackson, very important 
materials to carry on that Flora of Australia, so very ably 
commenced by Mr. Brown. Since that eminent botanist 
has already advanced much important matter in the valuable 
essay, published at the close of the account of Captain Flin- 
ders' voyage, respecting the relative proportions of the three 
grand divisions of plants in Australia, as far as they had 
been discovered at that period, and has, from very extensive 
materials, given us a comparative view of that portion of its 
Flora, and the vegetation of other countries ; I shall now 
simply submit a few general remarks in this notice, on cer- 
tain plants of established natural families, that have been 
discovered in the progress of these voyages ; closing this 
paper with some observations, chiefly illustrative of the 
geographical diffusion of several Australian plants known to 
authors, whose localities have hitherto been exceedingly 
limited* 

pALMiE. — On considering the vast expanse of the con- 
tinent of Terra Australis, and that great extent of coast 
which passes through climates favourable for the production 
of certain genera of thia remarkable natural family, it is sin- 
gular that so few of the order should have been discovered: 
a fact in the history of the Australian vegetation, which 
(upon contemplating the natural econcfhiy of many other 
genera of plants) can only be considered as accounted for, 
by the great tendency to drought of at least three-fifths of 
its shores* 
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' To Coryplia, Seaforthia, and Livistona, the only three 
genera that have been enumerated in the productions of 
the Australian Flora, may now be added Calamus ; of which 
a species (discovered without fructification, by Sir Joseph 
Banks, during the celebrated voyage of Captain Cook) has 
at length been detected bearing fruit in the vicinity of En- 
deavour River. The existence of this palm, or rattan, on 
the East Coast, to which it is confined, seems almost to be 
limited to an area within the parallels of 15° and 17° South; 
should, however, its range be more extensive, it is southerly 
one or two degrees, in which direction a remarkable primary 
granitic formation of the coast continues, throughout the 
whole neighbourhood of which is a peculiar density of 
dark moist forest, seemingly dependent on it, and evidently 
indispensable to the life of this species of Calamus; but at 
the termination of this geological structure, it most probably 
ceases to exist. A dioecious palm of low stature, and in 
habit similar to Seaforthia, was detected in the shaded forests 
investing the River Hastings, in latitude 31 South, bearing 
male flowers ; but as it may prove to be a dwarf state of 
a species of that genus, which has lately been observed, with 
all its tropical habits, in a higher latitude, it cannot now 
be recognised as a sixth individual of the family whose 
fructification has been seen. 

Although this order has been observed to be sparingly 
scattered along the line of East Coast almost to the thirty- 
fifth degree of south latitude, its range on the opposite 
shores of the continent is very limited. Upon the North- 
west Coast, the genus Livistona alone has been remarked, 
in about latitude 16° South ; beyond which, throughout a 
very extensive line of depressed shore, towards the North- 
west Cape, no palms were seen. If the structure of a coast, 
and its natural disposition to produce either humidity or 
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drought be consulted, (a point, with respect to this order, 
as well as certain other tropical tribes, appearing very im- 
portant) those portions of the western shores recently seen, 
indicate no one character that would justify the supposition 
of the existence of the Palma? in the corresponding extremes 
of the respective parallels that produce them on the opposite 
or East Coast. Another remark relative to the economy of 
this family is, that in New Holland it seems confined to the 
coasts, Corypha australis, so frequent in particular shaded 
situations in the neighbourhood of Port Jackson, having 
never been detected in the vicinity of, or upon the moun- 
tains, much less in the distant country to the westward of 
that extensive boundary. 

Aspuodelf.*.— Among the several described plants in 
the Herbarium, referred to this family, that were collected 
upon the East and South-west Coasts, arc specimens in 
complete fructification of a remarkable plant of arbores- 
cent growth, having a caudex twenty feet high, and all 
the habits of Dracsena. It probably constitutes a new 
genus distinct from Cordyline of Commerson, to which, 
however, it appears closely allied; and has an exten- 
sive range on the East Coast, where, although it has 
for the most part been observed within the tropic, it 
extends nevertheless as far as latitude 31® South. The 
only plants of Asphodeleee remarked on the north-western 
shores, were an imperfect Tricoryne, probably Tenella of 
Mr. Brown, discovered by that gentleman during the In- 
vestigator’s voyage on the South Coast; and the intra- 
tropical Asparagus, which is frequent in latitude fifteen 
degrees South. 

CoNirERTE,— To the general observations already made 
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on that part of Conifetse inhabiting the southern hemisphere, 
may be added some important facts, to be gathered from the 
' plants in the Herbarium of the late voyages, that will afford a 
very correct view of the fructification of some doubtful ge- 
nera, at well as their limits. Among these the fruit of Po- 
docarpus aspleniifolia of M. Labillardiere, was observed, to- 
gether with the female fructification of another tree, (the 
Huon pine,) found also at the southern extremes and western 
coast of Van Diemen’s Land, which may prove to be a 
Dacrydium. Callitris, of which seven species are known, 
and principally found in the parallel of Port Jackson, has 
also been discovered upon the North-west Coast, in about 
latitude 15^ South; and another species, remarkable for its 
general robust habit, was observed at Rottnest Island, on 
the West Coast. A tree, most certainly of this family, and 
probably (from habit) a Podocarpus, has been seen upon the 
East Coast, within the tropic, but the absence of fructi- 
fication prevented its genus being satisfactorily determined. 
With respect to the extent of the order in the Islands of 
New Zealand, some recent specimens gathered upon the 
northern, prove one of its “ pines^’ to be a Podocarpus ; and 
another, producing a cone, and solitary, alternate scattered 
elliptital leaves, shews its relation to Agathis of Salisbury, or 
Dammar pine of Amboina. 

Urtice;e, whose mass appears also to be confined to 
equinoctial countries, may be considered very limited in 
those parts of Terra Australis lying within the tropic re- 
cently explored^ Ficus is the most considerable genus of 
the order in that continent; and although chiefly found on 
the north and north-western shores, is also traced on the 
East Coast, almost to latitude 36° South, where the trees 
attain an enormous size. About sixteen species are pre- 
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served in the collections of the late voyages, all small trees, 
and one half of which has been gathered on the North-west 
Coast. 

A species of Morns, bearing small white fruit, was dis- 
covered upon the continent and islands of New South Wales, 
within the tropic, where also a new genus of the order, with 
radiated leaves, has been traced as far as Endeavour River. 
Of the genus Urtica, whose numerous species can simply 
be considered as of herbaceous duration, although a few of 
tropical existence assume a fruticose habit, there is one 
plant in the vicinity of the Colony of Port Jackson, remark- 
able for its gigantic, arborescent growth ; many specimens 
having been remarked from fifteen to twenty feet in height, 
of proportional robust habit, and of highly stimulating 
nature. 

SANTALACEB.T-Nearly three-fourths of the Australian 
portion of the order described, were formerly discovered ip 
the parallel of Port Jackson, upon the shores of the South 
Coast, and in Van Diemen’s Land. The genus Chorctrum, 
however, heretofore limited to the southern extremes of the 
continent, approaches within about two degrees of the tropic 
on the West Qoast, having been lately observed on Dirk 
Hartog’s Island. It is rather remarkable that neither Lep- 
tomeria nor Chorctrum form a part of the feature of the ve- 
getation of the arid, .depressed portions of the North-west 
Coast*, where several of the more harsh, rigid kinds of plants, 
of various genera, of the South Coast have been remarked. 
Those extensive shores (generally speaking) are not wanting 
in the order, for two species of the tropical genus Santaluin, 
Exocs^rpus, and a globular-fruited Fusanus, were collected in 
ind about the parallel of 15° South, 

♦ Towards the North-west Cape* 
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Proteace* —Since tbe publication of Mr. Brown’s va- 
luable dissertation on. this very extensive natural family, in 
which were described all the species known at that period, 
a few important discoveries have been made in Terra Aus- 
tralis, particularly on the North-west Coast, where the order 
seems to be limited to Grevillea, Hakea, and Persoonia. 

In the Herbarium formed during the late voyages, are 
Specimens :of thirteen species of intertropical Grevillea, in 
various stages of perfection ; ' of these^ seven are described 
from specimens formerly gathered upon the East Coast, and 
in the Gulf of Carpentaria; the remaining six are, however, 
perfectly new, and will chiefly augment the last section of 
that genus, having hard (in some instances spherical) woody 
follicles, containing seeds orbicularly surrounded by a mem- 
branous wing, more or less dilated, and a deciduous style ; 
characters that future botanists may deem sufficient to jus- 
tify its separation from Grevillea. The range of this division, 
which has been named by Mr. Brown, Cycloptera, has been 
hitherto limited to the Gulf of Carpentaria, and the tropical 
shores of the East Coast. Of the genus Hakea, hitherto almost 
wholly excluded from the tropical parts of Australia, besides 
H. arborescens, the only species formerly observed within 
that circle, the Herbarium furnishes at least two plants, that 
have been recently discovered in about 22’’ south latitude, 
the one being H. oleifolia of King George’s Sound, whilst 
the other proves an entirely new species, belonging to the 
first •section of the genus, having long filiform leaves, and 
ecs^carated capstiles. 

-Ujori jflie East^^ e in latitude 14°, two shrubs were 
olwi^yi^; having all the habits of Hakea, of the South-west 
Gba#V h«t‘h4irig Withoht fructification, their identity could 
not bO' satisfacmrily determined. 

Vjewittg the gf ner^l 4istribution of Banksiae, it is a singu- 
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lar fact in the geographical history of this genus, that its 
species, which have been traced through almost every meri- 
dian of the Sbuth Coast, upon the islands in Bass' Strait, in 
Van ' Diejnen's Land, and widely, scattered throughout the 
whole extent of New South Wales to the North Coast, 
at which extreme of the continent, B. dentata has been 
observed as far west as longitude 130® East, should be 
wholly wanting on the line of North-west Coast* Why the 
links of tills almost perfect chain should have been broken 
on these shores appears unaccountable, since they are, by 
reason of their general sterility and exposure, extremely fa- 
vourable to the growth of the greater portion of the order. 
Our limited knowledge of the West Coast (properly so 
called) does not afford us materials to hazard even a partial 
conclusion^ relative to the existence of this family on its 
shores, excepting from the total absence of any one plant of 
Proteace® at thosie parts of Rottnest and Dirk Hartog's 
Islands visited during the Bathurst’s voyage; an inference 
may be drawn bf the general paucity of any part ^ of the 
order on, the shores of the neighbouring main. Although 
no species have been found common to sll^res opposite to 
each other, in the higher latitudes, the identity of Grevillea 
mimosoides, Persoonia falcata, and Hakea arborescens, has 
been established upon the East Coast, and the north- 
western shores, in the parallel of about 15® South; but 
whilst this geographical diffusion has been remarked in re- 
ference to Ahbse particular species, the range of Grevillea 
gibbosa, a plant discovered at Endeavour River by Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, is now tolerably well defined by observations 
wade during the late voyages, from which it appears to be 
circumscribed to an area not exceeding one hundred and 
twenty miles on the East Coast. In the course of the pro- 
gress of the land expedition above referred to, the discovery 
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of another plant of this natursil order by Mr* Fraser, oc^ 
curred in New South Wales, in a tract of country west of 
the coast line, about the parallel of 31% where I am in- 
formed it is a tiinber-tree of very large dimensions; and 
seemingly it constitutes a new genus, nearly.allied to Knightia 
of Mr, Brown, a native of New Zealand, as I judged from a 
casual view of soin® specimens^ 

and VsRBBiTACEiE.*— The mass of these orders 
(which are admitted to be very nearly, allied to each other) 
seems ipl^l^tralia to exist on its easterrv coast, within and 
beyond &e tropic, and tl^e speefes in the collection lately 
formed, are referred to ten established genera, of which (as 
belonging to Verberiacem) Vitex and Premna are most re- 
markable on the North-western Coast. 

Of Labiatm, a new species of Labillardiere’s genus Pro- 
stranthera was discovered upon Dirk Hartog's Island, where, 
as also at Rottnest Island, Westringia was observed, of spe- 
cies, however, common to the South Coast. 

BouAGiNBiE^Some very important amendments, in re- 
ference to the limits of certain genera of the order have been 
pr^osed by Mr, Brown in his Prodromus, wherp the cha- 
xacters are remodelled to the exclusion of certain species 
previously referred to them by author^. ' Of Cordia (to which 
Varronia of Linne, and Cerdana of Ruiz and Pavon, have at 
length been united,) only two species have been found in 
Terra Australis, of . which one had been previously disco- 
vered in New Caledonia; and during the. late voyages 
C. orientalis has been observed on the North-west ;Cpast, 
where a third species of Tournefprtia in complete fructification 
was discovered ; and the Herbarium contains some species 
that section of Heliotropium, having a simple straight spi* 
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cated inflorescence, \vhicli were also found on those equi- 
noctial jparteofthe continent, 

BiOKONiAc:e-?*i*"^ Almost ninety species of this beautiful 
order a^e described by authors, the • greater part of which 
are at present incorporated among the genuine species of 
Bignonia of Linne ; a genus that will hereafter be divided, 
according to the shape of the calyx, the tidniber of fettile 
stamina, arid more especially the form of the fruit (which in 
some species is, an orbicular or elliptical capsule, varying in 
others to a long ^cylindrical figure, with seej^ partly cun- 
eated, or thickerfed at one extremity, andWn others, a 
truly compressed Siliqua) together with the relative position 
of the dissepiment, in respect to the valves of the fruit. 

The greater portion of Bignoniacejje appears to exist in 
the equinoctial parts of America ; some, however, are na- 
tives of India, and a few occur on the western coast of 
Africa, and Island of Madagascar, but in Terra Australis the 
order is reduced to four plants, of which one is a recent 
discovery, and may be referred to Spathodea. ' In that con- 
tinent, the order exists only upon the North and East 
Coasts; ft is not, however, entirely limited to the tropic, for 
Tecoma of Mr. Brown is also found in latitude ^4° South, 
on whiclr* parallel it has been traced at least three hundred 
and fifty miles in the^ interior to the westward of the colony 
of Port Jackson. 

Asclepiadejr and ApociNEiE. — Nearly the whole of the 
plants in the recently formed herbarium, that belong to these 
natural families, have been described from specimens for- 
merly discovered upon the East and North Coasts, several 
nf which appear to give a partial character to the vegetation 
of some parts of its Shores. 
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Hoya (hardly Asclepias carnosa of Linn6) Cynanchum, 
Gymnema, Gymnanthus, Sarcostemma, and probably Seca- 
xnone, as belonging to Asclepiadeae, and all the genera of 
Mr. Brown (Lyonsia excepted) referred to the latter order, 
exist on that extensive coast, where Balfouria and Alyxia 
have each an accession of species. Of Strychnos, which is 
also frequent, and probably produces its flowers during the 
rainy season (as has been remarked of this genus in other 
countries) specimens in that stage of its fructification are 
still a desideratum ; all that is known respecting the plant 
being the form and size of its fruit, which in some species 
varies considerably* 


Goodenovia. — The Herbarium contains very few speci- 
mens of this considerable Australian family, the greater 
mass existing in and to the southward of the parallel 
of Port Jackson. The order is reduced to Goodenia, Scaj- 
vola, Velleia, and the tropical Calogyne on the North- 
west Coast, and the few species of the two first genera 
prove to have been formerly discovered upon the South 
Coast during the voyage of Captain Flinders, of which one 
plant has also a much more extensive raqgc than has been 
given it heretofore. It is Scmvola spinescens, which forms a 
portion of the harsh, rigid vegetables of Dirk Iltirtog^s Island 
on the West Coast, and from that shore probably occupies 
a part of a very considerable extent of barren country in 
the interior, in a direction towards the East Coast, having 
been seen in abundance in the latitude of Port Jackson, so 
near that colony as the meridian of 146° 30' East. A new 
Velleia, discovered on the North-west Coast in latitude 16 ®, 
augments that genus, belonging to the section with a penta- 
phyllous calyx. 
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lluBiACE^.— The existence of several plants of this ex- 
tensive family in the intratropical parts of Terra Australis, 
especially when aided by some individuals of almost wholly 
exotic tribes, that form a prominent feature in the Flora of 
other equinoctial countries, tend, in some measure, to di- 
minish the peculiar character of the vegetation of Terra 
Australis on those shores, and thus it is a considerable 
assimilation to the Flora of a part of a neighbouring con- 
tinent that has been traced. About thirty species arc pre- 
served in the collections of these voyages, for the most part 
belonging to genera existing in India, but more abundant in 
the tropical parts of Soiitli America. 

Of these, Gardenia, (jiicttarda, Cephaclis,‘Coffea, Psycho- 
tria* and Morinda, are found on the East Coast; whilst, in 
corresponding parallels on the opposite, or north-western 
shores, the order, although not materially reduced, is li- 
mited to the two latter genera, with Rondeletia, Ixora, and 
Genipa. 

It is worthy of remaik, that the range of Psychotria, 
which has not been observed beyond the tropics in other 
countries, extends in New South Wales as far south as the 
latitude of 35^ ; at the western extremity of which it docs 
not appear to exist. 

CAritiFOUA'., /w-ss.-^The situation of Loranthus and Vis- 
vum, in the system, appears to be undetermined by au- 
thors. M. Jussieu associated them with Rhizophora, in 
the second section of this order, from which Mr. Brown 
has separated this latter genus, and with two others found 
in Terra Australis, has constructed a distinct family, named 
Rhi'zophorem ; suggesting, at the same time, the analogy 
Of Loranthus and Viscum to SaiUahcem, andj)articiilarly. to 

Voii, 11. ^ 
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ProteacejB. The genus Lorantbus, of which nearly the 
whole of its described species have been limited to the 
tropics, is, however, sparingly scattered on all the Coasts 
of Australia, where about eleven species have been re- 
cently observed, parasitical chiefly upon certain trees that 
constitute the mass of the forests of that vast continent; 
viz,y Eucalyptus, Casuarina, Acacia, and Melaleuca. 

A solitary and very remarkable deviation from the usual 
natural economy of Loranthus, is observed in a species (I. 
floribunda) described and figured by M. Labillardiere, which 
is found on the shores of King George’s Sound, where, in no 
way recognising the dependent habits of its congeners, it 
rises from the soil to a tree fifteen feet high, being never re- 
marked relying upon other vegetables for its subsistence. 
Viscum is found in the colony of Port Jackson, to which 
it is not confined, having been also gathered at Endeavour 
River, on the same coast, witliin the tropic. The southern 
range of the two genera seems to be nearly beyond the 
fortieth degree of latitude ; but in the northern hemisphere, 
Lor£M;ithus exists in Siberia. 

UMBELLiFERiE. — ^The cquinoctial portion of the Herba- 
rium contains only three or four plants of this extensive 
European order, belonging to Hydrocotyle, Azorclla of Ca- 
vanilles and Labillardiere, (from which Trachymenc of 
Rudge is probably not distinct,) and a suff’ruticose plant 
referred to Cussonia, that have been collected upon the 
East Coast. Upon the north-western shores, Azorella was 
alone remarked, of which a species is very general upon its 
main and islands, and chiefly remarkable for its giganiic 
herbaceous growth. 

MirRTACEiE.— With respect to that portion of Myrtaceo?, 
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lately discovered upon the north-western shores of Australia, 
and which are alone worthy of remark here, it is to be 
observed, that, considering the many points of that coast 
visited during the progress of the relative voyages, the 
number of species observed are comparatively few, for, in- 
cluding Eucalyptus, it does not exceed sixteen plants. Of 
Eucalyptus itself, only seven species were detected on those 
shores, and these, for the most part, form small trees, more 
approaching the average dimensions of all their congeners 
in the colony of Port Jackson. Mehileuca is limited to 
three species, one of which was originally discovered by 
the celebrated navigator, Dampicr, on the West Coast, 
where Beaufortia has been recently seen. Four species of 
Tristania, their related genus, were gathered in about lati- 
tude 15® South, where also an Eugenia, bearing fruit, was 
observed ; but of Leptospermum, or Beeckea, genera chiefly 
belonging to the higher latitudes of New Holland, no spe- 
cies appeared throughout the whole extent of coast ex- 
amined. 


Ruamne® and Cel asthin* were formerly united among 
the Rhamni of Jussieu, but disposed in sections, differing 
from each other in the position of the stamina, with re- 
lation to the petals, and in the character of the fruit; 
which, when viewed with other important diderences of 
fructification, induced Mr. Brown to modify and define them 
as distinct orders. 

In the Herbarium of the voyages, there arc a few plants 
belonging to Rhamnus, Ziziphus, Ceanothus, or Poma erru, 
and Celastrus, but both families prove to be comparatively 
rare in the intratropical parts of Terra Australis, beyon 
which Cryptandra seems only to exist. Upon the norti 
western shores, a species of Ziziphus (common^to t le 
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and North Coasts) forms a tree of large dimensions, where 
also an undescribed Celastrus has been discovered. Since 
Pomaderris evidently increases from the verge of the tropic 
southerly towards the parallel of Port Jackson, where its 
maximum exists, and as it is frequent on the South Coast, 
it is highly probable the West Coast is not wanting of the 
genus, particularly as traces of it were found on Dirk Hai' 
tog^s Island. 

Leguminose-^e. — ^T liere are upwards of one hundred and 
forty species of this extensive natural class in the Herba- 
rium recently formed, which bear a proportion to the ag- 
gregate of the entire collections of about one to nine. 

Of the Australian portion of Mimoseie, which (having 
been met with upon all the coasts of the continent, and 
equally diffused in the interior) forms a leading charac- 
teristic of its vegetation, upwards of fifty species liave been 
collected, in various stages of fructification; nearly the 
whole of which are unpublished plants. Several of those 
discovered on the north-western shores, and islands off tlic 
West Coast, being also extremely curious in their general 
form and habits ; and the existence of a few appears limited 
to a solitary particular situation, and no one species was 
observed common to those parts, and the opposite or eastern 
shores of the continent. 

The Papilionaceous division exceeds seventy species, two- 
thirds of which belong to established diadelphous genera, 
found chiefly within the tropic, where some, peculiar to 
Terra Australis, and heretofore limited to the more temperate 
regions, have been discovered. Thus Hovea and Bossiaia 
were detected in New South Wales, in latitude 20® and 22° 
South, as well as on the North Coast; the latter genus 
being likewise found on the north-western shores, where 
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also two species of Kennedia exist; and Templetonia, a 
genus nearly related to Bossiiea, originally discovered on 
the southern shores of Australia, is abundant on an island 
off the West Coast. 

Upon the North-west Coast, particularly in the parallels 
of 14° and 15° South, where an exotic feature (if the usual 
characteristic of the Flora of other countries miglit in this 
case be so termed) is as manifest, and is as strongly blended 
with the pure* Australian character (Eucalyptus and Acacia) 
in its general vegetation, as on any other parts of those 
shores; Jacksonia and Gompholobium, genera of Papilio- 
iracete, with distinct stamens, almost limited to the parallel 
of Port Jackson and the South Coast, were observed : 
Daviesia, almost wholly restricted to the higher Australian 
latitudes, has been remarked on the North Coast. Of Lo- 
mentaceae, Bauhinia, Cmsalpinia, and the emigrant genus 
Guilandina, are a\l of intratropical existence in Now South 
Wales, as also upon the North-west Coast; but Cassia, 
although it has an equal extensive range in the equinoctial 
parts of New Holland, has also been recently traced as far 
in the interior, on the parallel of Port Jackson, as the meri- 
dian of 146° East. 

EupiioiiniACEyT>. — ^The Herbarium contains thirty-three 
plants of this very numerous order, whose maximum seems 
decidedly to exist in India and equinoctial America. Ihc 
whole of the Australian species are relerrible to established 
hinuean genera, of which Croton and Pliyllanthus are most 
remarkable and numerous, existing on all the intratropical 
shores of Terra Australis, but by no means limited to them, 
both genera, together with Euphorbia and Jatropha, being 
lound in the parallel of Port Jackson; and Croton exists 
likewise at the southern extreme of Van Diemen’s Land, 
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which is jjrobably the limit of the genus on that hemi- 
sphere* 

A Tragia (scarcely distinct from a species indigenous in 
India) is sparingly scattered on the East and North Coasts ; 
and Acalypha baa been remarked on these, as well as the 
north-western shores. 

PiTTospoREiE. — Of this Small family, whose characters 
and limits were first defined by Mr, Brown, there arc six- 
teen species in the Herbarium of these voyages, referrible 
to Barsaria, Billardiera, Pittosponim, and two unpublished 
genera. 

Billardiera, whose species are wholly volubilous, and 
which are not found north of the parallel of Port Jackson, 
is frequent on the South-west Coast, and has been recently 
remarked on the West Coast of Van Diemen’s Land. Bursa- 
ria on the other hand, appearing limited to New South Wales, 
has been traced within the tropic to latitude 19® South on 
those eastern shores, and although the genus Pittosporum is 
even more extensively diffused on that coast, it has not 
been met with upon the north-western shores, whilst the 
islands off the West Coast furnished me with two new 
species. 

Diosme-e, although very frequent in the higher latitudes 
of Terra Australis, where they are so frequent as to give a 
peculiar character to their vegetable productions, is com- 
paratively rare within the tropic ; for upon the East Coast 
Eriostemon and Phebalium appear to be the only genera, 
the latter having been recently discovered, in about latitude 
20° South. 

With some undescribed species of Boronia, a new genus 
allied to Eriostemon has been observed on the north-western 
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shores, in the parallel of 15° South, having a remarkable 
pinnatified fimbriated calyx. 

Of the related family ZvGoviiYi.LeA:; (an order proposed 
by Mr. Brown to be separated from theRutaceae of Jussieu,) 
Tribulus is frequent on the tropical shores of New Holland, 
and a species of Zygophyllum, with linear conjugate leaves 
and tetrapterous fruit, was remarked upon an island off 
Shark's Bay, on the West Coast. 

Mjsliace.’e. — The several genera of this order, whose 
maximum is in the equinoctial parts of America, differ from 
each other in the form of the remarkable cylindrical necta- 
riurn, the situation or insertion of the authene upon it, as 
well as the character of its almost wholly capsular fruit. 
This structure of nectarium is most striking in Turraia, of 
which a species was observed upon the East Coast, far 
within the tropic ; where also, as well as on all the other 
equinoctial shores of the continent, Carapa, more remark- 
able on account of the valvular character of its capsules, 
and the magnitude and irregular figure ot its nuts, is very 
general, and probably not distinct from the plant (C. moluc- 
censis, Law.) of Rumphius, who has given us a figure in 
his Herbarium Amboiiiense, vol. iii. tab. 61, 62. 

SAPiNDACEiE. — Of the very few plants referred to the 
family in the Herbarium, two genera are only worthy of 
remark here, the one an Ornitrophe, found on the hlast 
Coast, in about latitude 35°, as also within the tropic ; and 
the other, which appears to belong to Stadmannia, was dis- 
covered upon the same coast, in latitude 31° South, the 
type of the genus being the boh de fer of the h tench 
colonists, a timber tree indigenous at the Island of Mau- 
ritius. 
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Malvacej,, Juss. Tiliaceae, Juss. Sterculiacese, Vent, 
Buttnericeas, Brown — ^These several families, of which ihe 
first is by far the most extensive, have been viewed by Mr. 
Brown, as so many allied orders of one natural class, to 
which the general title of Malvaceae might be applied. 
About thirty- six species of these orders collectively, arc 
preserved in the present Herbarium, referrible at least to 
eleven genera, of which nine are most abundant in (and 
form a characteristic feature of) the botany of India, and 
the equinoctial parts of South America. Fourteen species 
of Hibiscus and Sida were observed on the intratropical 
Coasts of Australia, beyond which also, on the opposite 
shores of the continent, each genus has been remarked. 
One species of Bombax with polyandrous flowers, and sub- 
sphserical obtusely pentagonal capsules, was discovered 
upon the East Coast, in a])oiit latitude. 14^^ South, and on 
nearly the western extreme of the same parallel, it appeared 
much more abundant. Of Sterculia which is scarcely to be 
found beyond the tropics in other countries, a species exists 
in New South Wales in the latitude of 34^’, on which pa- 
rallel it is more frequent in the western interior, and in that 
direction it has been traced to the distance of three hundred 
miles from the sea-coast. The genus is also found on the 
North and North-west Coasts, where the species assume 
more particularly the habits of their congeners in India. 
Among the plants of this family in the Herbarium is a spe- 
cies of Helicteris (as the genus stands at present) which was 
observed on the North-west Coast bearing fruit, wanting 
the contortion that characterizes the genus. 

This plant, together with three other described species, 
having straight capsules, may hereafter be separated from 
that Linnean genus, and constitute a new one of themselves. 
Grewia, Corchorus, Triumfetta, and Waltheria, have beeji ob- 
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served upon the North-west Coast, where also Abvonia, 
hitherto limited to the tropical parts of New South Wales, 
has been discovered bearing flowers and young fruit. One 
species of Commersonia was gathered at widely-different 
parts of the north-western shores, and Lasiopctalum, whose 
species arc more general at both extremes of the parallel 
of the colony of Port Jackson, has been also seen just 
within the tropic on the East Coast, and at Dirk Hartog's 
Island, off Shark’s Bay, on the opposite shore. 

Cappahides. — At least ten species of Capparis have been 
discovered upon the coasts of Terra Australis, for the most 
part within the tropic, but of these the fructification of two 
are wanting. A few have been detected on the East (3oast, 
but they are more frequent and various in their species upon 
the north-western shores of the continent. Within an area 
on this extensive coast, not exceeding four degrees of lon- 
gitude, on the parallel of 15° South, a tree of very remark- 
able growth and habit, has been traced, having all the ex- 
ternal form and bulk of Adansonia of the western shores of 
Africa. At the respective period of visiting those parts of 
the North-west Coast, this gouty tree had previously cast its 
foliage of the preceding year, which is ot quinary insertiori, 
but it bore ripe fruit, which is a large elliptical pedicellated 
unilocalar capsule, (a bacca corticosa) containing many seeds 
enveloped in a dry pithy substance. Its flowers, however, 
have never been discovered, but from the characters of the 
fruit, it was (upon discovery) referred to this natural family. 
M. Du Petit Thouars has formed a new genus of Capparis 
pauduriformis of Lamarck, a plant ot the Island of Mau- 
ritius, which he has named Calyptranthus. It has one divi- 
sion of the calyx so formed, that by its arcuated concavity 
(before expansion) it conceals the whole flower, and the 
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Other portions of the calyx ; and should this genus be 
adopted by future botanists, a second species has been re- 
cently discovered upon Dirk Hartog’s Island, although of 
remarkably different habit. 

Cleome has been observed only in the equinoctial parts 
of Australia, and like Capparis, several species exist on the 
North-west Coast, being limited to C. viscosa in New South 
Wales. 

Drosera, which Jussieu associates with these genera is 
generally diffused, being found within the tropic, at En- 
deavour River, and on the North-west Coast; at Port 
Jackson, and at the southern extremes of Van Diemeu’s 
Land. 

Di LLENiACEiVi. — To that Australian portion of the order 
lately enumerated by M. Decandolle, the present Herbarium 
offers, in addition, only two species of the genus Hcrni- 
steinma of M. Du Petit Thouars. The one discovered on 
the North-west Coast, and allied to li. angustifolium of 
Mr. Brown ; the other proving also new, but approaching in 
character the doubtful species, H. Lechenaultii of Decau- 
dolle, and was discovered upon Rottnest Island, off the 
western coast of the continent, and is the first certain 
species of the genus, that is not limited to a tropical 
existence. 

In addition to what has been advanced in respect to cer- 
tain natural orders that appear in the Herbarium, formed 
under the stated circumstances, a slight mention might be 
made qf other detached genera, or families sparingly ob- 
served on these coasts, that were more particularly inves- 
tigated during the progress of the late voyages ; but as these 
several plants form portions of orders so extremely limited, 
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{incl in themselves presenting nothing remarkable in their 
internal structure, or external habit, a few remarks on a 
general comparison of the vegetation of the North-west 
Coast, with the other shores of Terra Australis, will con- 
clude this notice. 

It is very necessary to premise, that the plants observed 
and collected upon the North-west Coast, during the late 
voyages, are not to be considered as even a distant ap- 
proach to an entire Flora of that extensive line of shore; 
since the long-established droughts of the seasons, (as 
already remarked,) in which the greater part of that coast 
was visited, had wholly destroyed plants of annual dura- 
tion, with most of the Gramincm, and had indeed generally 
aftected the mass of its herbaceous vegetation. The col- 
lections, therefore, can simply be viewed as a gleaning, 
affording such general outlines of characteristic feature, as 
will enable the botanist to trace its affinity to the more 
minutely defined vegetation of the other equinoctial shores of 
the continent, as well as perceive its general, and, in some 
instances, almost total want ot relation to the botany of 
other parts, in the more temperate or higher latitudes, 
where certain striking peculiarities of the Australian flora 
more particularly exist. 

Upon a general comparison of those collections that were 
thus formed on the North-west Coast, with the plants of the 
North and East Coasts, aided also by some few observations 
made during die voyages, it appears that (widi the exception 
of Gomphe'^bium, Boronia, Kennedia, and one or two un- 
published ^eciea not referred to any family) the genera (of 
which S' /eral are proper to India) are the same, although 
the spe .es are very distinct upon the several coasts. 

No' /ithstanding an identity of genera has been remaiked 
npor yfhese opposite shores, there are, nevertheless, certain 
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others, frequent upon the East Coast, that appear wholly 
wanting on the north-western shores: of these, the ex- 
istence of some, even in the tropical parts of New South 
Wales, seems governed by the primary formation of the 
coast, its mountainous structure, and consequent perma- 
nency of moisture in a greater or less degree ; namely, 
almost all the genera of Filices, the parasitical Orchideiu, 
Piper, Dracontium and Calladium (genera of Aroidem), 
Commclina and Aneilema, Calamus and Scaforlhia, Hcllenia 
a solitary Australian genus of Scitaminem, some genera of 
Rubiacea^, particularly Psyebotria and Coffea, certain genera 
of Asphodelea?, as Cordyline, and a genus allied to it, whose 
fructification is at length obtained, a solitary plant of Me- 
lastomcee, and an individual Nymph ea. 

Other genera also, but little inlluenccd by those local 
circumstances of situation on the East Coast, that arc ex- 
cluded from the opposite shores, arc Ecucopogon (the only 
equinoctial genus of Epacridejc observed during the late 
voyages), the families Bignoniacem, Jasminem, the genus 
Erythrina, and of Coniferm, Araucaria of Norfolk Island. 
This absence of several orders of plants on the north- 
western shores, existing in New South Wales, or opposite 
coast, as well as the consideration (at the same time) of 
the evident causes of such a disparity of species on the 
former coast, would suggest the opinion, that such plants 
alone of other parts of the continent arc indigenous to 
the North-west Coast, as are capable of sustaining them- 
selves in a soil subjected to seasons of protracted parching 
droughts. This may apply to some species upon that coast, 
but it cannot be reduced to a general conclusion ; for, on the 
one hand, it is singular so few of the plants of the South and 
South-west Coasts, and particularly that none other of their 
genera of Proteacem, (than ihoso already mentioned,) found 
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altogether in an arid soil, should have been discovered 
throughout any part of its extensive shore ; whilst, on the 
other hand, at a peculiar structure of a small and limited 
portion of that coast, in the vicinity of Y^ork Sound, a suf- 
ficiency of shade was observed to be actually produced by 
the unusually broken character of the country, to favour the 
nourishment and growth of certain plants alone to be seen 
beneath the shade of dense forests. These species were 
Myristica insipid a, discovered by Mr. Brown, on one of the 
Prince of Wales's group of islands on the North Coast; 
Cryptocarya triplinervis, Br(nui\; bearing ripe fruit, Abroma 
fastuosa ; and an undcscribed Eugenia. • 

Although the several genera of plants lately observed on 
the north-western shores arc also frequent in other eciui- 
noctial parts of the continent, there is, among the many 
species which etre absolutely j)roper to that coast, a Cap- 
paris of such extraordinary liabit, as to form a feature in 
the landscape of a limited extent of its shores, in the 
enormous bulk of its stem and general ramification, bearing 
a striking analogy to the Adansonia of the west coast of 
Africa. 

The results of such observations on the vegetation as 
could only be made in a general way, at parts approaching 
each extreme of the North-west Coast, shew their little 
affinity to each other ; tor the northern extremity partakes 
more fully of that feature of the line of coast contiguous to 
it, which (as already remarked) extends along the north- 
western shores, declines materially at, and in the vicinity of 
their southern limits, where the characteristic vegetation of 
the south, and perhaps the west, coasts has more parti- 
cularly been found. Besides Eucalyptus and Acacia, which 
are abundant on every shore, and generally diffused through- 
out those parts of the interior that have been penetrated, 
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there is another genus almost equally dispersed, which is, 
however, on the North-west Coast reduced to three species. 
This is Dodonma, whose maximum is certainly in New South 
Wales, within and beyond the tropic, upon the coast, and 
generally in the interior of the country, extending also to 
the southern extremity of Van Diemen’s Land, 

Our very limited knowledge of the Flora of this vast con- 
tinent (excepting of a part east of longitude 144®, and 
included between the parallels of 31® and 35® in New 
South Wales) is entirely confined to the vegetation of its 
immediate shores, upon every distinct coast of which, land- 
ings, more or less frequent, and under various circum- 
stances, have been effected ; although of all, very consider- 
able portions remain unexplored, and of the line of West 
Coast, (properly so denominated,) the shores of Shark's 
Bay, and some few parts south of it, have alone been scien- 
tifically investigated. The interior within the tropic remains 
entirely in obscurity ; the continental defect of a want of 
large streams having a distant source, to aid a penetration 
to the internal parts of the country, together with other 
effectual obstacles, draw at present a veil, and forbid all 
research into its Natural History and character, 'which will 
not be removed for very considerable periods (perhaps ages) 
yet to come ! 

It was the general remark made during a former ex- 
pedition in the interior of New South Wales, that no ab- 
solutely entire change takes place in the vegetation cast 
of the meridian of the new settlement named Bathurst ; but 
that the plants of the coast were more or less frequent 
at a hundred and fifty miles from the sea, although in a 
country estimated at about two thousand feet above its 
level. Having to this circumstance added a remarkable 
and obvious sameness (arising from an extensive dispersion) 
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of a vein of vegetation in a large tract of country, it may be 
inquired, how far these facts might, when applied to other 
parallels, identify a certain portion of the Flora of the in- 
terior, and that of the sea-coast in the same latitude ; or, 
in other terms, how far the botany of the coast indicates the 
general feature of the vegetation to a certain limit, in the 
interior on the same parallel? Favourable opportunities 
were afforded me, to compare the vegetation of opposite 
coasts within the tropic, at the eastern and western ex- 
tremes of a particular parallel ; and the results of sucli 
a comparison identified many species on the two coasts. I 
have annexed a list of those plants that are common to 
the North-west and Fast Coasts in and about the parallel 
of 15° South, from a contemplation of which, together with 
the above remarks, and a further comparison of the species 
with those of the shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria, through 
which that degree of latitude pa.sses, might not a general 
idea of some portion of the Flora of the expanse of in-' 
lermediate interior (far beyond the reach of actual inves- 
tigation) be presumed? 

A few observations relative to the geographical range of 
certain genera and species, hitherto considerably circum- 
scribed, will close this notice. 

The genus Pandanus has ever been viewed by botanists 
as equinoctial; nor was it till recently ascertained satis- 
factorily, that one of its species (P. pedunculatus, Brown) 
exists on the shores of Port Macquarrie in New South 
Wales, in latitude 31° South; and I have been credibly 
informed, that the same plant is frequent in the vicinity of 
Port Stephens, which is at least a degree to the southward 
of the above parallel. The latitude ot 32° South may be 
considered the utmost extreme of ranges from the equator 
ol the genus iu Terra Australis, on the opposite shore of 
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whicli, as also in all other countries, it has not been re- 
marked beyond the tropics. 

The palms of Terra Australis, which (as previously ob- 
served) are remarkably limited on the north-western shores, 
Jiave a very considerable diffusion on the North and East 
Coasts, and have even a more general dispersion on the 
latter shores, than has been allowed them formerly. Sea- 
forthia is frequent in dense forests on the East Coast, 
almost to latitude 35“ South, where it exhibits all the tropi- 
cal habits assumed on the northern shores, although the 
difference of climate, and consequent temperature, are abuu- 
dantly obvious. On the other hand, a palm of very robust 
growth, with large flabelliform fronds, and spinous foot- 
stalks, was remarked at the head of Liverpool River, in 
latitude 12“ South, on the North Coast; and altboiigli 
without fructification, no doubt existed of its being the 
Corypha australis, hitherto limited to the shores and vicinity 
of Port Jackson. 

Araucakia excelsa.— The Norfolk Island pine, whicli, 
without doubt, must have been particularly noticed by tlie 
celebrated circumnavigator Captain Cook, in 1770, outlie 
discovery of New South Wales, although the circumstance 
of the very general existence of a pine upon the islands ami 
main of that coast, north of the Percy Isles, does not appear 
to be mentioned in the accounts of that particular voyage, 
has a far more extensive range upon that shore than has 
been hitherto understood. During the Mermaid’s voyages, 
Araucaria was observed in the vicinity of Mount Warning, m 
New South Wales, which lies in the parallel of Norfol' 
Island, (29° South) ; thence northerly it was very sparingly 
seen towards the tropic, within which, however, as far as 
latitude 14°, it is very abundant, forming upon sevcia 
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islands the only timber. Tliis is probably the nearest ap- 
proach of the species to the equinoctial line; and although 
it occupies an area of nine hundred miles, it is very pro- 
bably limited in Terra Australis to its immediate shores ; 
and, as appears to be the case with Pandanus, exists only 
wiHiin the influence of the sea air. 

Calladium macrorhizon, Willd., formerly observed by 
Sir Joseph Banks, at Endeavour River, on the East Coast, 
has been recently detected in moist woods, in the country 
oft’ which the Five Islands are situate, extending on that 
shore to latitude 35° South ; and Schelhammera multiftora, 
Hr., a delicate plant of Melanthaccm, discovered likewise 
at Endeavour River, abounds in shady forests, in latitude 
31°, upon the same extensive coast. 

The following plants, formerly considered as indigenous 
only in Van Diemen’s Land, have been recently ascertained 
to exist also in New South Wales, in or about the parallel of 
the colony of Port Jackson. 

Croton viscosum, Lahill.^ originally discovered on the 
South-west Coast, was seen in the interior, as far to the 
westward of the colony as longitude 146*^ East. 

Croton quadripartitum, LabilL, was observed in longi- 
tude 148° 

Goodia lotifolia, Salish., was remarked sparingly in the 
interior, in the meridian of 147° 30' East; and Daviesia 
latifolia of Mr. Brown is very frequent in societies upon 
plains at Bathurst, in longitude 149° East, where also Eryn- 
giuin vesiculosum, of Labillardierc, was observed. 

Aster argophyllus and obovatus, Lahill. These two spe- 
cies were described by Mons. Labillardierc, from speci- 
mens gathered in the southern extremes of the above 
island, and have been lately seen tolerably frequent in a 
remarkable tract of country, in latitude 34^, on the limit 

VoL. 11. 2 M 
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of the colony, where the former assumes a robust, arbo- 
rescent habit. Aster phlogopappus, of the same eminent 
author, was recently remarked upon the more elevated 
parts of the Blue Mountain Range, on the margin of a 
remarkable cataract. 


A LIST OF FLANTS COMMON TO THE EAST AND NORTH-WEST COASTS 
OF TERRA AUSTRALIS. IN AND ABOUT THE PARALLEL OF 
FIFTEEN DEGREES SOUTH, WHERE THE BREADTH 
OF CONTINENT EXCEEDS 1800 MILES. 

Gleichenia Hermanni, Br. 

Eriocaulon fistulosum, Bt\ 

Philydrum lanuginosum, Gcertn, 

Flagellaria indica, L» 

Dioscorea bulbifera, Z. 

* 1 Pandanus pedunculatus, Br. 

Cycas angulata, 5r. 

Santalum oblongatum, Br. 

Exocarpus lalifolia, Br. 

Persoonia falcata, Br. 

Grevillea mimosoides, Br. 

Hakea arborescens, Br. 

Buchnera raraosissima, Br. 

Adenosraa coerulea, Br. 

Orthostemon erectum, Br. 

Tabernseraontana orientalis, Br. 

Carissa ovata, Br. 

Strychnos lucida, Br, 

Alyxia obtusifolia, Br. 

Ipomoea longiflora, Br, 

denticulata, Br. 

Ipomoea maritima, Br, 
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Evolvulus villosus, jR. et Pav. 

Cuscuta carinata, Br. 

Cordia orientalis, Br. 

* Clerodendrum inerme, Br. 

* Aviceimia tomentosa, L. 

Chionanthus axillaris, Br. 

Olea paniculata, Br. 

Maba laurina, Br. 

Sersalisia obovata, Br. 

Mimusops parvifolia, Br. 

Terminal ia, sp. allied to Catappa, Lam. 

Cleome viscosa, L. 

Capparis sepiaria, L. 

Hibiscus tiliaccus, L. 

Abroma fastuosa, Br. 

Bombax australis. 

Jacksonia thesioides. 

Bauhiniic sp. 

CiEsalpiniae sp. 

Cassia occidcntalis, L. 

Guilandiiia Bonduc, Js. 

Morinda citrifolia, L. 

* Carapa moluccensis, Lam. 

Zizyphus melastomoides. 

* Brug'uiera gymnorhiza, Lam, 

Casuarina equisetifolia, Lam, 

Should the botany of the shores of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, in the vicinity of those parts, through which the above 
parallels pass, generally correspond (on comparison) with 
the above list, it is more than probable that these several 
species occupy portions of the intermediate interior bounded 
the meridians of 125^ and 145® East; those plants ex- 

a M 2 
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cepted, having an asterisk prefixed to them, which as forming 
mangroves, or from other causes exist only on the sea- 
shore. 


K LIST OF PLANTS OBSERVED DIHUNO THE LATE VOYAGES ON TIIK 
SHORES OF TERRA AUSTRALIS, THAT ARE ALSO COMMON 
TO INDIA OR SOUTH AMERICA. 

Acrostichum alcicorne, Sw. 

Polypodium acrostichoides, Sw. 

Nephrodium exaltatum, Br. 

unitum, Br. 

Vittaria elongata, Sw. 

Asplenium nidus, L. 

Davallia flaccida, Br. 

Gleichenia Hermanni, Br. 

Flagollaria indica, L. 

Dioscorea bulbifera, L. 

Calladium ? macrorhizon, Willd. 

Aristolochia indica, L. 

Daphne indica, L. 

Salicornia indica, Willd. 

Deeringia celosioides, Br. 

Plumbago zeylanica, L. 

Dischidia nummularifolia, Br. 

Acanthus ilicifolius, L. 

ebracteatus, L. 

Ipomea Turpethum, Br. 

denticulata, Br. 
maritima, Br. 

Evolvulus villosus, R. et Pav. 

Trichodesma zeylanica, Br. 
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Tourneforlia argentea, L. 

Cordia orientalis, Br, 
Plectranthus scutellarioidcs, Bi\ 
Clerodendrum incrme, Br, 

Vitex ovata, X. 
trifolia, Z. 

Avicennia tomentosa, Z. 
Mimusops kauki, L, 
iEgiceras fragrans, C, Koenig. 
Scaevola Koenigii, Vahl, 

Cleome viscosa, L. 

Capparis sepiaria, L.? 
Calophyllum Inophyllum, L, 
Morinda citrifolia, L. 

Carapa nioluccensis, Lam, 
Sophora tomentosa, Z* 

Cassia occidentalis, L, 
Guilandina Bonduc, Z. 

Abrus precatorius, Z. 

? Acacia scandens, Willd, ? 
Hibiscus tiliaccus, L, 

Suriana maritima, Jacqu, 
Pempbis acida, Forst, 
Ilhizophora mangle, Z. ? 
Bruguiera gymnorhiza, Lam* 
Sonneratia acida, Z, 

Abroma fastuosa, Br* 
Casuarina equisetifolia, Forst* 
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Character and Description of KINGIA, a Neiv Genus of 
Plants found on the South-west Coast of New Holland : 
rvith Observations on the structure of its Unimpregnated 
Ovulum; and on the Female Flower of Cycadece and 
Coniferce, 


By ROBERT BROWN, Esg., F.R.S.S.L. & E. P.I.S. 


{Read before the Linncan Society of London^ Nov, 1 & 15, 1S25.) 

In the Botanical Appendix to the Voyage to Terra Au- 
siraliSi I have mentioned a plant of very remarkable ap- 
pearance, observed in the year 1801, near the shores of King 
George the Third’s Sound, in Mr. Westall’s view of which, 
published in Captain Flinders’ Narrative, it is introduced. 

The plant in question was then found with only the imper- 
fect remains of fructification : I judged of its affinities, there- 
fore, merely from its habit, and as in this respect it entirely 
agrees with Xanthorrhoea, included the short notice given 
of it in my remarks on Asphodelere, to which that germs 
was referred*. Mr. Cunningham, the botanist attached to 
Captain King’s voyages, who examined the plant in the 
same place of growth, in February, 1818, and in December, 
1821, was not more fortunate than myself. Captain King, 
however, in his last visit to King George’s Sound, in No- 
vember, 1822, observed it with ripe seeds: and at length 
Mr. William Baxter, whose attention I had particularly di- 
rected to this plant, found it, on the shores of the same 
port in 1823, both in flov/er and fruit. To this zealous col- 
lector, and to his liberal employer, Mr. Henchman, 1 ani 


* Funbers’ Foy, vol. ii. p. 576. 
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indebted for complete specimens of its fructification, which 
enable me to establish it as a genus distinct from any yet 
described. 

To this new genus I have given the name of my friend 
Captain King, who, during his important surveys of the 
Coasts of New Holland, formed valuable collections in se- 
veral departments of Natural History, and on all occasions 
gave every assistance in his power to Mr. Cunningham, the 
indefatigable botanist who accompanied him. The name is 
also intended as a mark of respect to the memory of the 
late Captain Philip Gidley King, who, as Governor of New 
South Wales, materially forwarded the objects of Captain 
Flinders’ voyage; and to whose friendship Mr. Ferdinand 
Bauer and myself were indebted for important assistance in 
our pursuits while we remained in that colony, 

KINOIA. 

Ord. Nat. Juncccn prope Dasypogou, Calcctasiam et Xeroteui. 
Char. Gen. /*crmnf Awm sexpartituin, regularc, ghimacoum, per- 
sistens. Stamina sex, fere hypogyna: Antherh basi affixis. 

triloculare, loculis inonospermis ; adsconden- 

tibus. Stylus 1. Stigma tridentatum. Pericarpium exsuc- 
cuni, indehiscens, monospcrmuin, perianthk> scarioso cinctuiw. 

Planta facie Xanthorrlneu*, olatioris. Caudex arhoresems cica- 
tricibus basihusve folioriitn exasperatnsf Folia eaudicem 
terminantia confertissima longissima^ ilhpositione 

Xanthorrhoeae. Pcdunculi mmerosi foliis hrevwres, bmeteh 
vaginantibus imhricatis tectU floriferi terminates erecti, 
mox, caudice parum elongate folimpie novvllh prodactis, 
laterales, et divaricaii vet defiexU terminati capitulo dense 
globose floribus trihracteatis. 

Kingia Australis. Tab. C, 

Dfisc. Caudex arborescens erectus siinplicissinius cylindraceus, 
6-18-pedes altus, crassitie femoris. Mia eaudicem lenninantia 
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iiuraerosissima patula, apicibus arciiato-rccurvis, lorca, solida, an. 
cipitia apicc tcretiusculo, novella undique tecta pills adprcssis 
strictis acutis hevibus, angiilis latcralibus et vcntrali rotrorsinn 
scabris. PeduncuH nurncrosi teretcs S — 12-p()llicares crassitic 
dig’iti, vaj^dnis integris brevibiis imbricatis bine in foliolimi subu- 
latum productis tecti, CapUulum g-lobosuiu, floriclurn inaj,'‘nituditie 
pruni ininoris, fructiterura pomurn parvum a?qiians. Flores im- 
dique dense imbricati, tribracteati, sessilcs. Bractea eaiterior lan- 
ceolata breve acuminata planinscula crccta, cxtns villosa intus 
g-labra, post laijsum fructus persistens: duce laicrales anj^ustu- 
naviculares, acutissima^, carina lateribusqiic villosis, lon{jitudine 
fere exterioris, siiiiul cum periarithio fructifero, separatirn tanicii, 
dihibentibus. Perianthium sexpartitnni regnlare suba'qualc glii- 
maceum ; foliola lanccolata acutissinia disco nervoso nervis iin- 
incrsis siinplicissiniis, antica et postica plana, latcralia coiriplicata 
latcribiis inicqualibus, omnia basi snbangnistata, cxtiis longitiuli- 
nalitcr sed extra medium priecipue villosa, intus glabcrrimit, 
jcstivatione iinbricata. i^lantina sex subjecpialia, lestivatione strictii 
fdarnentis scnsini elongantibus : Filamenta fere hypogyiia ij)sis 
basibus foliolorum perianthii quibus oppnsita levitcr adliau-entiii, 
filiformia g^labra tcretia : Anlkcroi stantes, ante doliiscentiain li< 
iieares obtusa) fdamento paulo latiorcs, delloratie subulatfe vix 
crassitie tiljimenti, loculis parallelo-contit^uis connectivo dorsali aii- 
gusto adnatis, axi vcntrali longitudinalitcr debiscentibus, lobulis 
baseoa brevibus acutis subadnatis : Pollen simplex breve ovalo 
bevc, Pistillum : Ovarium sessile disco nullo squainulisve ciiuN 
tiiul, lanceolatum trig^ono-anceps villosuin, triloculare, loculis lU'j- 
nospermis. Ovula erecta fundo anguli interioris loculi paulo suju’a 
basin suara inserta, obovata Icnticulari-compressa, aptera: Testa 
in ipsa basi acutiuscula foraraine minuto perforata: M^mbrnna 
interna respectu testse inversa, hujusce nempe apici lata basi 
inserta, ovata apicc angustato aperto foramen testae obturantc: 
Nucleus cavitate membranaj conforrnis, ejusdein basi insertiis, 
caetcrura liber, pulposus solidus, apicc acutiusculo loevi aperturani 
membranaj internae attingente. Stylus trigonus strictus, iufra 
villosus, dimidio superiore glabro, .altitiidine staminum, iisdem paulo 
preccocior, exsertus nempe dum ilia adhuc inclusa. Stigmata tria 
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brevissirna acuta denticuliformia. Pti’icarj)ium exsucciim, indc- 
hiscens, villosum, basi styli nristatuni, periiinthio scarioso ct bla- 
mentis cmarcidis cinctuin. abortiono monospcrmiiin. Setnen tur- 
giduin obovatiini rctusum, integ’uincnto (testa) siinpHci membra- 
iiaceo aqueo-pallido, liinc (intus) fere a basi acutiiisciila, raphe 
fiisca verticern retusuin attinj^ente ibique in ehalazam parvani 
concolorem ampliata. /Ilhumeu scmiiii confornie dense caniosuiu 
album. Embryo monoeotylcdoneus, aquco-pallidus subglnbosus, 
cxtreiriitate inferiore (radiciilari) acuta, in ipsa basi seminis situs, 
Bcrai-iinmersus, ncc albuininc omnino inclusus. 

Tab. C. !!»■. 1. KiNGiii^ Australis pcdunculiis capitiilo florido 
torminatus; %. 2. capitiilum fructiferum ; 3, scctio traiis- 
versalis pedunculi; 4, folium; hic ma^nitudinc naturali, sc- 
quentes ornnes j)lus uiinus auctm sunt ; 5, dos ; G, stamen ; 
7, anlhcra aiitice et, S, eadcra posticc visa ; 9, pistillum ; 
10, ovarii sectio transvcrsalis ; 11, cjusdein portio long'itu- 
dinaliter sceta cxbibeiis ovulinn adscendens c.avitatem loculi 
rcplens ; 12, ovuluni ita lon^itudinalitcr sectum ut nicnibraiia 
interna solurumodo cj usque insertio in apicc eavitatis testm 
visa sit; 13, ovuli seetio long^itudinalis profundius ducta cx- 
liibcns membrunain interiiani et nuclcum ex cjusdein basi 
ortum ; 14, bractea* capituli fructiferi ; 15, periearpiuin pe- 
riantbio filainentisque persistentibus cinctum ; 16, peric.arpium 
perianthio avulso filarnentorum basibus rellctis ; 17, semen. 

Obs. T. — It remains to be ascertained, wliether in this 
genus a resin is secreted by the bases of the lower leaves, 
as in Xanthorrhoea; and whether, which is probable, it agrees 
also in the internal structure of its stem with that genus. 
In Xanthorrhoea the direction of fibres or vessels of the 
caudex seems at first sight to resemble in some degree 
the dicotyledonous arrangement, but in reality much more 
nearly approaches to that of Dracaena Draco, allowance 
l>eing made for the greater number, and extreme nar- 
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rowness of leaves, to which all the radiating vessels be* 
long *. 

Obs. II. — I have placed Kingia in the natural order 
Junceee along with Dasypogon, Calectasia and Xerotes, 
genera peculiar to New Holland, and of which the two 
former have hitherto been observed only, along with it, on 
the shores of King George's Sound. 

The striking resemblance of Kingia, in caudex and leaves, 
to Xanthorrhoea, cannot fail to suggest its affinity to that 
genus also. Although this affinity is not confirmed by a 
minute comparison of the parts of fructification, a sufficient 
agreement is still manifest to strengthen the doubts formerly 
expressed of the importance of those characters, by which 
I attempted to define certain families of the great class 
Liliaceoo. 

In addition, however, to the difFercncc in texture of the 
outer coat of the seed, and in those other points, on which I 
then chiefly depended in distinguishing Junceie from Aspho- 
deleae, a more important character in Juiiceae exists in the po- 
sition of the embryo, whose radicle points always to the base 
of the seed, the external umbilicus being placed in the axis 
of the inner or ventral surface, either immediately above 
the base as in Kingia, or towards the middle, as in Xerotes. 

* My knowledge of this remarkable structure of Xanthorrhcea is 
chiefly derived from specimens of the caudex of one of the larger 
species of the genus, brought from Port Jackson, and deposited in 
the collection at the Jardin dii Hoi of Paris by M. Gaudichaiid, 
the very intelligent botanist who was attached to Captain De 
Freycinet’s voyage. 
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Obs. III . — On the Structure of the Unimpreonated 
O vuLUM in Phcenogamous Plants, 

The description which I have given of the Ovulum of 
Kingia, though essentially different from the accounts hi- 
therto published of that organ before fecundation, in reality 
agrees with its ordinary structure in Pheenogamous plants. 

I shall endeavour to establish these two points ; namely, 
the agreement of this description with the usual structure 
of the Ovulum, and its essential difference from the accounts 
of other observers, as briefly as possible at present; in- 
tending hereafter to treat the subject at greater length, and 
also with other views. 

I have formerly more than once * .adverted to the struc- 
ture of the Ovulum, chiefly as to the indications it affords, 
even before fecundation, of the place and direction of the 
future Embryo. These remarks, however, which were cer- 
tainly very brief, seem entirely to have escaped the notice of 
those authors who have since written on the same subject. 

In the Botanical Appendix to the account of Captain 
Flinders’ Voyage, published in 1814, the following de- 
scription of the Ovulum of Ccphalotus follicularis is given ; 
“ Ovulum crectum, intra testam membranaceam continens 
sacculum pendulum, magnitudine cavitatis testae,” and in 
reference to this description, I have in the same place 
remarked that, “ from the structure of the Ovulum, even in 
the unimpregnaled state, I entertain no doubt that the radicle 
of the Embryo points to the umbilicus f-” 

My attention had been first directed to this subject in 
1809, in consequence of the opinion I had then formed ot 

* Funders’ Voy, ii. p. COl, cindL/ww. Soc, Transac, xii. p. 136. 

t Flinders' Foy, loc. cit. 
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the function of the Chalaza in seeds * ; and sometime before 
the publication of the observation now quoted, I had ascer- 
tained that in Phaenogamous plants the unimpregnated Ovu^ 
lum very generally consisted of two concentric membranes, 
or coats, enclosing a Nucleus of a pulpy cellular texture, 
I had observed also, that the inner coat had no connexion 
either with the outer or with the nucleus, except at its 
origin; and that with relation to the outer coat it was 
generally inverted, while it always agreed in direction with 
the nucleus. And, lastly, that at the apex of the nucleus 
the radicle of the future Embryo would constantly be found. 

On these grounds my opinion respecting the Embryo of 
/^'Cephalotus was formed. In describing the Ovulum in this 
genus, I employed, indeed, the less correct term “ saccu*' 
lus,*’ which, however, sufficiently expressed the appearance, 
of the included body in the specimens examined, and .served 
to denote my uncertainty in this case as to the presence of 
the inner membrane. 

I was at that time also aware of the existence, in several 
plants, of a foramen in the coats of the Ovulum, always 
distinct from, and in some cases diametrically opposite to, 
the external umbilicus, and which I had in no instance found 
cohering either directly with the parictes of the Ovarium, 
or with any process derived from them. But, as I was then 
unable to detect this foramen in many of the plants which I 
had examined, I did not attach sufficient importance toil; 
and in judging of the direction of the Embryo, entirely de- 
pended on ascertaining the apex of the nucleus, either 
directly by dissection, or indirectly from the vascular cord 
of the outer membrane : the termination df this cord afford- 
ing a sure indication of the origin of the inner membrane, 


f Linn, Socr Transact, x, p. 35, 
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and consequently of the base of the nucleus, the position of 
whose apex is therefore readily determined. 

In this state of my knowledge the subject was taken up in 
1818, by my lamented friend the late Mr. Thomas Smith, 
who, eminently qualified for an investigation where minute 
accuracy and great experience in microscopical observation 
were necessary, succeeded in ascertaining the very general 
existence of the foramen in the membranes of the Ovulum. 
But as the foramina in these membranes invariably corre- 
spond both with each other and with the apex of the nucleus, 
a test of the direction of the future Embryo was conse- 
quently found nearly as universal, and more obvious than 
that which I had previously employ ed* 

To determine in what degree this account of the vege- 
table Ovulum differs from those hitherto given, and in some 
measure, that its correctness may be judged of, I shall pro- 
ceed to state the various observations that have been ac- 
tually made, and the opinions that have been formed on the 
subject, as briefly as I am able, taking them in chronological 
order. 

In 1G72, Grew * describes in the outer coat of the seeds 
of many Leguminous plants a small foramen, placed oppo- 
site to the radicle of the Embryo, which, he adds, is “ not a 
hole casually made, or by the breaking off of the stalk,” but 
formed for purposes afterwards stated to be the aeration of the 
Embryo, and facilitating the passage of its radicle in germi- 
nation. It appears that he did not consider this foramen in 
the testa as always present, the functions which he ascribes 
to it being performed in cases where it is not found, either, 
according to him, by the hilura itself, or in hard fruits, by 
an aperture in the stone or shell. 

* Anulomy of f^eget* begun p. 3* Anut* of PiuntSf p» 2* 
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In another part of his work * he describes and figures, iu 
the early state of the Ovulum, two coats, of which the outer 
is the testa; the other, his “ middle membrane,*' is evidently 
what I have termed nucleus, whose origin in the Ovulum of 
the Apricot he has distinctly represented and described. 

Malpighi, in 1675t, gives the same account of the early 
state of the Ovulum ; his “ secundinoe externse" being the 
testa, and his chorion the nucleus. He has not, however, 
distinguished, though he appears to have seen, the foramen 
of Grew, from the fenestra and fenestella, and these, to 
which he assigns the same functions, are merely his terms 
for the hilum. 

In 1694, Camerarius, in his admirable essay on the 
sexes of plants t, proposes, as queries merely, various modes 
in which either the entire grains of pollen, or their particles 
after bursting, may be supposed to reach and act upon the 
unimpregnated Ovula, which he had himself carefully ob- 
served. With his usual candour, however, he acknowledges 
his obligation on this subject to Malpighi, to whose more 
detailed account of them he refers. 

Mr. Samuel Morland, in 1703 in extending Leeuwen- 
hoek's hypothesis of generation to plants, assumes the ex- 
istence of an aperture in the Ovulum, through which it is 
impregnated. It appears, indeed, that he had not actually 
observed this aperture before fecundation, but inferred its 
existence generally and at that period, from having, as 
he says, “ discovered in the seeds of beans, peas, and 
Phaseoli, just under one end of what we call the eye, a 

* Anat, of Plants, p. 210. tab. 80. 

t Anatome Plant, p, 75. et 80, 

J Rudolphi Jacobi CatAerarii de sexu plantarum fpistol(t> 
p. 8. 4)6. ct seq, 

} Philosoph, TfansacL vol. xxiii. n. 287. p. 1474. 
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manifest perforation, which leads directly to the seminal 
plant,” and by which he supposes the Embryo to have en- 
tered. This perforation is evidently the foramen discovered 
in the seeds of Leguminous plants by Grew, of whose obser- 
vations respecting it he takes no notice, though he quotes 
him in another part of his subject. 

In 1704, Etienne Francois Geoffroy*, and in 1711, his 
brother Claude Joseph Geoffroyt, in support of the same 
hypothesis, state the general existence of an aperture in the 
unimpregnated vegetable Ovulum. It is not, however, pro- 
bable that these authors had really seen this aperture in the 
early state of the Ovulum in any case, but rather that they 
had merely advanced from the observation of Grew, and the 
conjecture founded on it by Morland, whose hypothesis they 
adopt without acknowledgment, to the unqualified assertion 
of its existence, in all cases. For it is to be remarked, that 
they take no notice of what had previously been observed 
or asserted on the more important parts of their subject, 
while several passages are evidently copied, and the whole 
account of the original state and dcvelopemcnt of the Ovu- 
lum is literally translated from Camerarius’s Essay. Nor 
does the younger Geoffroy mention the earlier publication 
of his brother, from which his own memoir is in great part 
manifestly derived. 

In 1718, Vaillantt, who rejects the vermicular hypothesis 
of generation, supposes the influence of the Pollen to con- 
sist in ah aura, conveyed by the trachem of the style to the 
ovula, which it enters, if I rightly understand him, by the 

* Queestio Medica an Uominis yrimordla F ermis? in aucturis 
Tructatu de Materia Medica, tom. i. p. 123. 

t Mem, de I' Acad, dcs Sc. de Paris, 171 J, p. 210. 

t Discours sur la Structure des Fleurs, p. 20- 
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funiculus umbilicalis ; at the. same time he seems to admit 
the existence of the aperture in the coat. 

In 1745, Needham tind in 1770, Gleichenf, adopt the 
hypothesis of Morland, somewhat modified, however, as they 
consider the particles in the grains of Pollen, not the grains 
themselves, to be the embryos, and that they enter the 
ovula by the umbilical cord. 

Adanson, in 1763 J, states the Embryo to exist before 
fecundation, and that it receives its first excitement from 
a vapour or aura proceeding from the Pollen, conveyed to it 
through the tracheae of the style, ai^d entering the Ovulum 
by the umbilical cord. 

Spallanzani §, who appears to have carefully examined the 
unimpregnated Ovula of a considerable varic^ty of plants, 
found it in general to be a homogeneous, spongy, or gela- 
tinous body ; but in two Cucurbitaceae to consist of a nucleus 
surrounded by three coats. Of these coats he rightly sup- 
poses the outermost to be merely the epidermis of the middle 
membrane or testa. 0£ the relative direction of the testa and 
inner coat in the two plants in question he takes no notice, 
nor does he in any case mention an aperture in the Ovu- 
lum. 

Gmrtner, who, in the preface to his celebrated work, dis- 
plays great erudition in every branch of his subject, can 
hardly, however, be considered an original observer in this 
part. Ho describes the unimpregnated Ovulum as a pulpy 
homogeneous globule, whose epidermis, then scarcely dis- 
tinguishable, separates in a more advanced stage, and be 
comes the testa of the seed, the inner membrane of which is 


* New Microscopical Discoveries^ p. 60. 
t Observ, Microscop. p. 45. 61. } cxviii. 

% Fam, des tlant, tom. i. p. 121. 

5 Fisica Anim, e FegeL tom. iii. p. 309—332. 
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entirely the product of fecundation He asserts also that 
the Embryo constantly appears at that point of the ovulum 
where the ultimate branches of the umbilical vessels per- 
forate the inner membrane ; and therefore mistakes the apex 
for the base of the nucleus. 

In 1806 Mons. Turpin t published a memoir on the or^an, 
by which the fecundating fluid is introduced into the vege- 
table ovulum. The substance of this memoir is, that in all 
fliEcnogamous plants fecundation takes place through a cord 
or fasciculus of vessels entering the outer coat of the ovulum, 
at a point distinct from, but at the period of impregnation 
closely approximated to the umbilicus, and to the cicatrix of 
this cord, which itself is soon obliterated, he gives the name 
of Micropyle : that the ovulum has two coats, each having 
its proper umbilicus, or, as he terms it, omphalode ; that these 
coats in general correspond in direction ; that more rarely 
the inner membrane is, with relation to the outer, inverted ; 
and that towards the origin of the inner membrane the 
radicle of the embryo uniformly points. 

It is singular that a botanist, so ingenious and experienced 
as Af. Turpin, should, on this subject, instead of appealing 
in every case to the unimpregnated ovulum, have apparently 
contented himself with an examination of the ripe seed. 
Hence, however, he has formed an erroneous opinion of 
the nature and origin, and in some plants of the situation, of 
the micropyle itself, and hence also he has in all cases mis- 
taken the apex for the base of the nucleus. 

A minute examination of the early state of the ovulum 
does not seem to have entered into the plan of the late 
celebrated M. Richard, when in 1808 he published his 


2 N 


* Gart, de Fruct. et Sem, i. p. 57. 59. et 61. 
t Annah du Mus. d'Hist, Nat, vii. p. 199. 
VoL. II. 
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valuable and original Analyse du Fruit. The ovulum has, 
according to him, but one covering, which in the ripe seed 
he^ Calls episperm. He considers the centra of the hilum 
as the base, and the chalaza, where, it exists, as the natural 
apex of the seed. 

M. Mirbel, in 1815, though admitting the existence of the 
foramen or micropyle of the testa * * * § , describes the ovulum as 
receiving by the hilum both nourishing and fecundating 
vessels t, and as consisting of a uniform parenchyma, in 
which the embryo appears at first a minute point, gradually 
converting more or less of the surrounding tissue into its 
own substance; the coats and albumen of the seed being 
formed of that portion which remains J:. 

In the same year, M. Auguste de Saint Hilaire § shews 
that the micropyle is not always approximated to the um- 
bilicus ; that in some plants it is situated at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the ovulum, and that in all cases it corresponds 
with the radicle of the embryo. This excellent botanist, at 
the same time, adopts M. Turpin's opinion, that the micro- 
pyle is the cicatrix of a vascular cord, and even gives in- 
stances of its connexion with the parietes of the ovarium; 
mistaking, as I believe, contact, which in some plants un- 
questionably takes place, and in one family, namely, Plum- 
baginese, in a very remarkable manner, but only after a 
certain period, for original cohesion, or organic connexion, 
which I have not met with in any case. 

In 1815 also appeared the masterly dissertation of Pro- 
fessor Ludolf Christian Treviranus, on the developement ot 


* Elcm^ de Physiol. et de Bot. tom. i. p. 49. 

'!• Id. tom. i. p. 314. 

% Jd. loc. cit. 

§ Mem, du Mus. dUist% Nat. ii. p. 270, et seq. 
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the vegetable Embryo in which he describes the ovulum 
before fecundation as having two coats ; but of these, his 
inner coat is evidently the middle membrane of Grew, the 
chorion of Malpighi, or what I have termed nucleus* 

In 1822, Mons. Dutrochet, unacquainted, as it would 
seem, with the dissertation of Professor Treviranus, pub- 
lished his observations on the same subject f. In what 
regards the structure of the ovulum, he essentially agrees 
with that author, and has equally overlooked the inner 
membrane. 

It is remarkable that neither of these observers should 
have noticed the foramen in the testa. And as they do not 
even mention the well-known essays of MM. Turpin and 
Auguste de St. Hilaire on the micropyle, it may be presumed 
that they were not disposed to adopt the statements of these 
authors respecting it. 

Professor Link, in his Philosophia Boianica^ published 
in 1824, adopts the account given by Treviranus, of the 
coats of the ovulum before impregnation!; and of M. Turpin, 
as to the situation of the micropyle, and its being the cicatrix 
of a vascular cord. Yet he seems not to admit the function 
ascribed to it, and asserts that it is in many cases wanting §. 

The account which I have given of the structure of the 
vegetable ovulum, differs essentially from all those now 
quoted, and I am not acquainted with any other obser* 
vations of importance respecting it. 

Of the authors referred to, it may be remarked, that those 
who have most particularly attended to the ovulum ex- 

* Bntwick^ des Embryo im Pflanzen-Ey, 

t Aim. dll Mus. dlllist, NaL tom. viii. p. 241, et seq, 

J Elcm, Philos, Bot» p. 338. 

$ Id, p. 340. 
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ternally, have not always examined it at a sufficiently early 
period, and have confined themselves to its surface : that 
those who have most minutely examined its internal struc- 
ture, have trusted too much to sections merely, and have 
neglected its appearance externally: and that those who 
have not at all examined it in the early stage, have given 
the most correct account of its surface. This account was 
founded on a very limited observation of ripe seeds, gene- 
ralized and extended to the unimpregnated ovulum, in con- 
nexion with an hypothesis then very commonly received: 
but this hypothesis being soon after abandoned, their state- 
ment respecting the ovulum was rejected along with it. 

In the ovulum of Kingia, the inner membrane, with re- 
lation to ihe external umbilicus, is inverted ; and this, as 
I have already observed, though in direct opposition to 
M. Turpin’s account, is the usual structure of the organ. 
There are, however, several families in each of the two 
primary divisions of phoenogamous plants, in which the 
inner membrane, and consequently the nucleus, agrees in 
direction with the testa. In such cases the external um- 
bilicus alone affords a certain indication of the position of 
the future embryo. 

It is an obvious consequence of what has been already 
stated, that the radicle of the embryo can never point di- 
rectly to the external umbilicus or hilum, though this is said 
to be generally the case by the most celebrated carpologists. 

Another observation may be rtiade, less obviously a con- 
sequence of the structure described, but equally at variance 
with many of the published accounts and figures of seeds, 
namely, that the radicle is neVtir absolutely enclosed in the 
albumen; but, in the recent s.tate, is either immediately in 
contact with the inner membrane of the ^eed, or this con- 
tact* is established by means of a pjrpcfess generally veiy 
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short, but sometimes of great length, and which indeed 
in all cases may be regarded as an elongation of its own 
substance. From this rule I have found one apparent de- 
viation, but in a case altogether so peculiar, that it can 
hardly be considered as setting it aside. 

It is necessary to observe, that I am acquainted with ex- 
ceptions to the structure of the ovulum as I have here 
described it. In Compositae its coats seem to be imper- 
forated, and hardly separable, either from each other or 
from the nucleus. In this family, therefore, the direction of 
the embryo can only be judged of from the vessels of the 
testa *. And in Lemna I have found an apparent inversion 
of the embryo with relation to the apex of the nucleus. In 
this genus, however, such other peculiarities of structure 
and economy exist, that, paradoxical as the assertion may 
seem, I consider the exception rather as confirming than 
lessening the importance of the character. 

It may perhaps be unnecessary to remark, that the raphe, 
or vascular fcord of the outer coat, almost universally belongs 
to that side of the ovulum which is next the placenta. But it 
is at lea^t deserving of notice, that the very few apparent ex- 
ceptions to thi§ rule evidently tend to confirm it. The most 
remarkable of' these exceptions occur in those species of 
Eiionymus, wh^ch, contrary to the usual structure of the 
genus and family they belong to, have pendulous ovula; 
and, as I have long since noticed, in the perfect ovula only 
of Abelia tw Tn these, and in the other cases in which the 
raphe is on the outer side, or that most remote from the 
placenta, the ovula are in reality resupinate ; an economy 
apparently essential to their developemcnt. 

The distinct origins anji ^different directions of the non 
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rishing vessels and channel through which fecundation took 
place in the ovulum, may still be seen in many of those ripe 
seeds that are winged, and either present their margins to 
the placenta, as in Proteaceee, or have the plane of the wing 
at right angles to it, as in several Liliaceas. These organs 
are visible also in some of those seeds that have their testa 
produced at both ends beyond the inner membrane, as Ne* 
penthes ; a structure which proves the outer coat of scobi- 
form seeds, as they are called, to be really testa, and not 
arillus, as it has often been termed. 

The importance of distinguishing between the membranes 
of the unimpregnated ovulum and those of the ripe seed, 
must be sufficiently evident from what has been already 
stated. But this distinction has been necessarily neglected 
by two classes of observers. The first consisting of those, 
among whom are several of the most eminent carpologists, 
who have regarded the coats of the seed as products of 
fecundation. The second of those authors who, professing 
to give an account of the ovulum itself, have made their 
observations chiefly, or entirely,, on thp ripe seed, the coafs 
of which they must consequently have supposed to be formed 
before impregnation^ ^ 

The considei^ljll^ the arillus^^^hich. \s of rare oc- 
currence, is never ciHnpl^e, and whose deyelopement takes 
place chiefly after fecundation, might here, perhaps, be en- 
tirely omitted. It is, Kownvplfcworthy of remark, that in 
the early stage of the ovIiTimi^his envelope is in general 
hardly visible even in thosA as in Hibbertia 

volubilis, it attains the in the ripe seed; nor 

does it in any casei with wB^|j|^lii|lpquainted, cover th 
foramen of the testa until 
The iesto^r outer cbat’^lr 
fpriied bf J^%u|||||tmembtane of in 
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cases where the nucleus is inverted, which is the more usual 
structure, its origin may be satisfactorily determined ; either 
by the hilum being more or less lateral, while the foramen 
is terminal; or more obviously, and with greater certainty 
where the raphe is visible, this vascular cord uniformly 
belonging to the outer membrane of the ovulum. The 
chalaza, properly so called, though merely the termination 
of the raphe, affords a less certain character, for in many 
plants it is hardly visible on the inner surface of the testa, 
but is intimately united with the areola of insertion of the 
inner membrane or of the nucleus, to one or other of which 
it then seems entirely to belong. In those cases where the 
testa agrees in direction with the nucleus, I am not ac- 
quainted with any character by which it can be absolutely 
distinguished from the inner membrane in the ripe seed ; 
but as a few plants are already known, in which the outer 
membrane is originally incomplete, its entire absence, even 
before fecundation, is conceivable ; and some possible cases 
of such a structure will be mentioned hereafter. 


There are several cases known, some of which I have for- 
merly noticed the complete obliteration of the testa in 
the ripe seed j| an^ Qiv tlie other hand it appears to consti- 
tute the gre^r pairbf the substan^ i# the bu seeds 
of many Liliaceae, where it no dOubt performs also the func- 
tion of albumen, from VKhich, however, it is readily dis- 
tinguished by its ^asGulifUyt.. .But the rrfOst remarkable 
deviation from the usuaSprttcttiro and economy of the outer 
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entirely exposed, the outer membrane being even then open 
its whole length ; and that the outer membranes of the two 
collateral ovula, which are originally distinct, cohere in a 
more advanced stage by their corresponding surfaces, and 
together constitute the anomalous dissepiment of the cap- 
sule ; the inner membrane of the ovulum consequently form- 
ing the outer coat of the seed. 

The inner membrane of the ovulum, however, in general 
appears to be of greater importance as connected with 
fecundation, than as affording protection to the nucleus at a 
more advanced period. For in many cases, before impreg- 
nation, its perforated apex projects beyond the aperture of 
the testa, and in some plants puts on the appearance of an 
obtuse, or even dilated stigma; while in the ripe seed it is 
often cither entirely obliterated, or exists only as a thin 
film, which might readily be mistaken for the epidermis of a 
third membrane then frequently observable. 

This third coat is formed by the proper membrane or 
cuticle of the Nucleus, from whose substance in the unim- 
pregnated ovulum it is never, I believe, separable, and at 
that period is very rarely visible. In the ripe seed it is 
distinguishable from the inner membr^e only by its apex, 
which is never perforated, is generally acute and more 
deeply coloured, or even sphacelated. 

The membrane of the nucleus usually constitutes the 
innermost coat of the seed. in a few plants an ad- 
ditional coat, apparently originating in the inner membrane 
of Grew, the vesicula colliquamenti or amnios of Malpighi 
also exists. I % 

In general the Amnios, after ^^cundation, gradually en- 
larges, till at length it displac^^ ^r Absorbili the wholc^ sub- 
stance of the ijucleus, contairfciig- in the npOf^seed both the 
embryo and albumen, where the latter; continues to exist. 
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In such cases, however, its proper membrane is commonly 
obliterated, and its place supplied either by that of the 
nucleus, by the inner membrane of the ovulum, or, where 
both these are evanescent, by the testa itself. 

In other cases the albumen is formed by a deposition of 
granular matter in the cells of the nucleus. In some of 
these cases the membrane of the amnios seems to be per- 
sistent, forming even in the ripe seed a proper coat for the 
embryo, the original attachment of whose radicle to the 
apex of this coat ‘may also continue. This, at least, seems 
to me the most probable explanation of the structure of true 
Nymphseaceae, namely, Nuphar, Nymphaea, Euryale, Hy- 
dropcltis, and Cabomba, notwithstanding their very re- 
markable germination, as observed and figured in Nymphaea 
and Nuphar by Tittmann 

In support of this explanation, which differs from all 
those yet given, I may here advert to an observation pub- 
lished many years ago, though it seems to have escaped 
every author who has since written on the subject, name- 
ly, that before the; maturity of the seed in Nymphtea- 
ceoB, the saoculus contains along with the embryo a (pulpy 
or semi-fluid) substance, which I then called Vitellus, ap- 
plying at that time this name to every body interposed 
between the albumen and embryo f. The opinion receives 
some confirmation also from the existence of an extremely 
fine filament, hitherto oveflooked, which, originating from 
the centre of the lower surface of the sacculus, and passing 
through the hollow axis of the Albumen, probably connects 
this coat of the Embryo in an early stage with the base of 
the nucleus. 

>. , ^ ^ 

* iteimun-g l9. et 27. tab. 3. Ct 4. 

t Prodr. Flor. Nop. JIoU, i. p, 306. 
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The same explanation of structure applies to the seeds of 
Piperaceee and Saururus; and other instances occur of the 
persistence either of the membrane or of the substance of 
the amnios in the ripe seed. 

It may be concluded from the whole account which I 
have given of the structure of the ovulura, that the more 
important changes consequent to real, or even to spurious 
fecundation, must take place within the nucleus : and that 
the albumen, properly so called, may be formed either by a 
deposition or secretion of granular matter in the utriculi of 
the amnios, or in those of the nucleus itself, or lastly, that 
two substances having these distinct origins, and very dif- 
ferent textures, may co-exist in the ripe seed, as is probably 
the case in Scitamineee. 

On the -subject of the ovulum, as contained in an ova- 
rium, I shall at present make but one other remark, which 
forms a necessary introduction to the observations that 
follow. 

On the Structure of the female Flowd' in Cycadej, 
and CoNiFERiE. 

That the apex of the nucleus is the point of the ovulum 
where impregnation takes place, is at least highly probable, 
both from the constancy in the appearance of the embryo at 
that point, and from the very general inversion of the nu- 
cleus ; for by this inversion its apex is brought nearly, or 
absolutely, into contact with that part of the parietes of the 
ovarium, by which the influence of the pollen may be sup- 
posed to be communicated. In several of those families ot 
plants, however, in which the nucleus is not inverted, and 
the placentae are polyspermous, as Cistinese *, it is difficult 

* This structure of ovulum, indicated by thiltt of the seed, as 
characterizing and defining the limits of Cistinese, (namely, Cistus, 
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to comprehend in what manner this influence can reach 
its apex externally, except on the supposition, not hastily 
to be admitted, of an impregnating aura filling the cavity 
of the ovarium ; or by the complete separation of the fecun- 
dating tubes from the placentae, which, however, in such 
cases I have never been able to detect. 

It would entirely remove the doubts that may exist re- 
specting the point of impregnation, if cases could be pro- 
duced where the ovarium was cither altogether wanting, or 
so imperfectly formed, that the ovulum itself became di- 
rectly exposed to the action of the pollen, or its fovilla; its 
apex, as well as the orifice of its immediate covering, being 
modified and developed to adapt them to this economy. 

But such, I believe, is the real explanation of the struc- 
ture of Cycadeae, of Conifera^ of Ephedra, and even of 
Gnetum, of which Thoa of Aublet is a species. 

To this view the most formidable objection would be 
removed, were it admitted, in conformity with the preceding 
observations, that the apex of the nucleus, or supposed 
point of impregnation, has no organic connexion with the 
parietes of the ovarium. In support of it, also, as far as re- 
gards the direct action of the pollen on the ovulum, nu- 
merous instances of analogous economy in the animal king- 
dom may be adduced. 

The similarity of the female flower in Cycadeae and Coni- 
ferco to the ovulum of other phaenogamous plants, as I have 
described it, is indeed sufficiently obvious to render the 
opinion here advanced not altogether improbable. But the 

Helianthemum, Hudsonia and Lechea), I communicated to Dr. 
Hooker, by whom it is noticed in his Flora Scotica, (p. 284,) pub- 
lished in 1821 ; where, however, an observation is added respecting 
Gaartner’s descriftion of Cistus and Helianthemum, for which I am 
not accountable. 
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proof of its correctness must chiefly rest on a resemblance, 
in every essential point, being established, between the inner 
body in the supposed female flower in these tribes, and the 
nucleus of the ovulum in ordinary structures ; not only in 
the early stage, but also in the whole series of chani^es 
consequent to fecundation. Now as far as I have yet ex- 
amined, there is nearly a complete agreement in all these 
respects. I am not entirely satisfied, however, with the 
observations I have hitherto been able to make on a subject 
naturally difficult, and to which I have not till lately at- 
tended with my present view. 

The facts most likely to be produced as arguments against 
this view of the structure of Coniferoo, arc the unequal and 
apparently secreting surface of the apex of the supposed 
nucleus in most cases; its occasional projection beyond 
the orifice of the outer coat ; its cohesion with that coat 
by a considerable portion of its surface, and the not unfre- 
quent division of the orifice of the coat. Yet most of these 
peculiarities of structure might perhaps be adduced in sup- 
port of the opinion advanced, being apparent adaptations to 
the supposed economy. 

There is one fact that will hardly be brought forward as 
an objection, and which yet seems to me to present a diffi- 
culty, to this opinion ; namely, the greater simplicity in Cyca- 
deae, and in the principal part of Coniferce, of the supposed 
ovulum which consists of a nucleus and one coat only, com- 
pared with the organ as generally existing when enclosed in 
an ovarium. The want of uniformity in this respect may 
even be stated as another difficulty, for in some genera of 
Coniferae the ovulum appears to be complete. 

In Ephedra, indeed, where the nucleus is provided witli 
two envelopes, the outer may, perhaps, be iShpposed rather 
analogous to the calyx, or involucrum of the male flower. 
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than as belonging to the ovuluni; but in Gnetum, where 
three envelopes exist, two of these may, with great pro- 
bability, be regarded as coats of the nucleus ; while in Po- 
docarpus and Dacrydium, the outer cupula, as I formerly 
termed it *, may also, perhaps, be viewed as the testa of the 
ovulum. To this view, as far as relates to Dacrydium, the 
longitudinal fissure of the outer coat in the early stage, and 
its state in the ripe fruit, in which it forms only a partial 
covering, may be objected t. But these objections are, in a 
great measure, removed by the analogous structure already 
described in Banksia and Dryandra. 

The plurality of embryos sometimes occurring in Co- 
niferae, and which, in Cycadeee, seems even to be the na- 
tural structure, may also, perhaps, be supposed to form 
an objection to the present opinion, though to me it appears 
rather an argument in its favour* 

Upon the whole, the objections to which the view here 
taken of the structure of these two families is still liable, 
seem to me, as far as I am aware of them, much less im- 
portant than those that may be brought against the other 
opinions that have been advanced, and still divide botanists 
on this subject. 

According to the earliest of these opinions, the female 
flower of Cycadeae and Coniferm is a monoSpermous pistil- 
him, having no proper floral envelope. 

To this structure, however, Pinus itself was long con- 
sidered by many botanists as presenting an exception. 

Linnseus has expressed himself so obscurely in the natural 
character which he has given of this genus, that I find it 
difficult to determine what his opinion of its structure really 

* F UNDfiRs's vol. ii. p. 573. 

t Jd, loc. cit* 
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was. I am inclined, however, to believe it to have been 
much nearer the truth than is generally supposed ; judging 
of it from a comparison of his essential with his artificial 
generic character, apd from an observation recorded in liis 
Prcelectiones^ published by Giseke *. 

But the first clear account that I have met with, of 
the real structure of Pinus, as far as regards the direction, 
or base and apex of the female flowers, is given, in 1767, by 
Trew, who describes them in the following manner : ‘‘ Singula 
semina vel potius germina stigmati tanquam organo feminino 
gaudent t,'^ and his figure of the female flower of the Larch, 
in which the stigmata project beyond the base of the scale, 
removes all doubt respecting his meaning. 

In 1789, M. de Jussieu, in the character of his genus 
Abies t, gives a similar account of structure, though some- 
what less clearly as well as less decidedly expressed. In 
the observations that follow, he suggests, as not impro- 
bable, a very different view, founded on the supposed ana- 
logy with Araucaria, whose structure was then misunder- 
stood ; namely, that the inner scale of the female amentum 
is a bilocular ovarium, of which the outer scale is the style. 
But this, according to Sir James Smith §, was also Linnmus's 
opinion ; and it is the view adopted in Mr. Lambert’s splen- 
did monograph %f the genus published in 1803. 

In the same year in which Mr, Lambert’s work appeared, 
Schkuhr || describes, and very distinctly figures, the female 
flower of Pinus, exactly as it was understood by Trew, whose 
opinion was probably unknown to him, 

* Pralect, in Ord, Nat, p, 589. 

t Nov, Act, Acad, Nat, Curios, iii, p, 453. tab. 13. fifif. 23. 

X Gen. PL p. 414. 

§ Rees's Cyclop, art, Pinus. 

II Botan. llandb, iii. p. 276. tab. 308. 
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In 1807, a memoir on this subject, by Mr. Salisbury, was 
published *, in which an account of structure is given, in 
jio important particular different from that of Trew and 
Schkuhr, with whose observations he appears to have been 

unacquainted, 

M. Mirbel, in 1809 f, held the same opinion, both with 
respect to Pinus and to the whole natural family. But in 
1812, in conjunction with M. SchoubertJ, he proposed a 
very different view of the structure of Cycadeac and Coni- 
ferae, stating, that in their female flowers there is not only a 
minute cohering perianthium present, but an external addi- 
tional envelope, to which he has given the name of cupula. 

In 1814 I adopted this view, as far, at least, as regards 
the manner of impregnation, and stated some facts in sup- 
port of it§. But on re-considering the subject, in con- 
nexion with what I had ascertained respecting the vegetable 
ovulum, I soon after altogether abandoned this opinion, 
without, however, venturing explicitly to state that now 
advanced, and which had then suggested itselfl|. 

It is well known that the late M. Richard had prepared a 
very valuable memoir on these two families of plants ; and 
he appears, from some observations lately published by his 
son, M. Achille Richard IF, to have formed an opinion re- 
specting their structure somewhat different froin that of M. 
Mirbel, whose cupula is, according to him, the perianthium, 
more or less cohering with the included pistillum. He 
was probably led to this view, on ascertaining, which I had 

* Linn, Soc. Transact, viii. p. SOS. 

Ann. flu Mus. d'Hist, Nat. tom. xv. p. 473, 

? Nouv. Bulletin des Sc. tom. hi. pp. 73, 85, et 121. 

J Flinders’s Voy, ii. 372. 

II Tuckry’s Congo, p. 45^.' et Linn. Soc. Transact, vol. xiii. 
P. 213. 

^ Diet. Class. d'Hist. Nat. tom. iv. p. 395. et tom. v. p. 216. 
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also done, that the common account of the structure of 
Ephedra was incorrect its supposed style being in reality 
the elongated tubular apex of a membranous envelope, and 
the included body being evidently analogous to that in other 
genera of Coniferae. 

To the earliest of the opinions here quoted , that which 
considers the female flower of Coniferoe and Cycadese as 
a naked pistillum, there are two principal objections. The 
first of these arises from the perforation of the pistillum, and 
the exposure of that point of the ovulum where the embryo is 
formed to the direct action of the pollen ; the second from the 
too great simplicity of structure of the supposed ovulum, 
which, I have shewn, accords better with that of the nucleus 
as existing in ordinary cases. 

To the opinions of MM. Richard and Mirbel, the first 
objection does not apply, but the second acquires such 
additional weight, as to render those opinions much less 
probable, it seems to me, than that which I have endea- 
voured to support. 


In supposing the correctness of this opinion to be ad- 
mitted, a question connected with it, and of some im- 
portance, would still remain, namely, whether in Cycadeie 
and Coniferm> the ovula are produced on an ovarium of 
reduced functions and altered appearance, or on a rachis or 
receptacle. In other words, in employing the language of 
ail hypothesis, which, with some alterations, I have else- 
where attempted to explain and defend, respecting the for- 
mation of the sexual organs in Phsenogamous plants f, 
whether the ovula in these two families originate in a 
modified leaf, or proceed directly from the stem. 

^ Diet, Class, d'Hist, Nat, tom. vi. p. 20S, 
t Linn, Soc, Transact, vol. xiii, p. 211. 
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4 Were I to adopt the former supposition, or that best 
agreeing with the hypothesis iti cpiestion, I should cer- 
tainly apply it, in the first place, to Cycas, in which the 
female spadix bears so striking a resemblance to a partially 
altered frond or leaf, producing marginal ovula in one part, 
and in another being divided into segments, in some cases 
nearly resembling those of the ordinary frond. 

But the analogy of the female spadix of Cycas to that of 
Zamia is sufficiently obvious ; and from the spadix of Za- 
inia to the fruit-bearing squama of Conifercc, strictly so 
called, namely, of Agathis or Dainmara, Cunninghamia, 
Pinus, and even Araucaria, the transition is not difficult. 
This view is applicable, though less manifestly, also to 
Cupressinae ; and might even be extended to Podocarpus 
and Dacrydium. But the structure. of these two genera 
admits likewise of another explanation, to which 1 have 
already adverted. 

If, however, the ovula in Cycadem and Conifera? be 
really produced on the surface of an ovarium, it might, 
perhaps, though not necessarily, be expected that their male 
flowers should differ from those of all other plu^enogamous 
plants, and in this difference exhibit some analogy to the 
structure of the female flower. But in Cycadcm, at least, 
and especially in Zamia, the resemblance between the male 
and female spadices is so great, that if the female be ana- 
logous to an ovarium, the partial male spadix must be 
considered as a single anthera, producing on its surface 
either naked grains of pollen, or pollen subdivided into 
masses, each furnished with its proper membrane. 

Both these views may at present, perhaps, appear equally 
paradoxical ; yet the former was entertained by Linn® us, 
who expresses himself on the subject in the following terms, 
“ Pulvis floridus in Cycade minime pro Antheris agnoscen- 
VOL. II. ^ ^ 
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dus est sed pro nudo polline, quod unusquisque qui unquam 
pollen antherarum in plantis examinavit fatebitur*/* That 
this opinion, so confidently held by Linnaeus, was never 
adopted by any other botanist, seems in part to have arisen 
from his having extended it to dorsiferous Ferns. Limited 
to Cycadeae, however, it does not appear to me so very im- 
probable, as to deserve to be rejected without examination. 
It receives, at least, some support from the separation, in 
several cases, especially in the American Zamim, of tlie 
grains into two distinct, and sometimes nearly marginal, 
masses, representing, as it may be supposed, the lobes of an 
anthera ; and also from their approximation in definite num- 
bers, generally in fours, analogous to the quaternary union of 
the grains of pollen, not unfrequent in the antherm of several 
other families of plants. The great size of the supposed 
grains of pollen, with the thickening and regular bursting of 
their membrane, may be said to be circumstances obviously 
connected with their production and persistence on the 
surface of an anthera, distant from the female flower ; and 
with this economy, a corresponding enlargement of t])e 
contained particles or fovilla might also be expected. On 
examining these particles, however, I find them not only 
equal in size to the grains of pollen of many antherae, but, 
being elliptical and marked on one side with a longitudinal 
furrow, they have that form which is one of the most com- 
mon in the simple pollen of phaenogamous plants. To sup- 
PO8C5 therefore, merely on the grounds already stated, that 
• these particles are analogous to the fovilla, and the containing 
organs to the grains of pollen in antherse of the usual 
structure, would be entirely gratuitous. It is, at the same 
time, deserving of remark, that were this view adopted on 


* Man. del Acad, des Scien. de Paris, 1775, p. 518. 
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more satisfactory grounds, a corresponding developement 
might then be said to exist in the essential parts of the 
male and female organs. The increased developement in the 
ovulum would not consist so much in the unusual form and 
thickening of the coat, a part of secondary importance, and 
whose nature is disputed, as in the state of the nucleus of 
the seed, respecting which there is no difference of opinion ; 
and where the plurality of embryos, or at least the ex- 
istence and regular arrangement of the cells in which they 
are formed, is the uniform structure in the family. 

The second view suggested, in which the anthera in 
Cycade® is considered as producing on its surface an in- 
definite number of pollen masses, each enclosed in its 
proper membrane, would derive its only support from a 
few remote analogies ; as from those anthera% whose loculi 
are sub-divided into a definite, or more rarely an indefinite, 
number of cells, and especially from the structure of the 
stamina of Viscum album. 

I may remark, that the opinion of M. Richard who 
considers these grains, or masses, as unilocular antheree, 
each of which constitutes a male flower, seems to be at- 
tended with nearly equal difficulties. 

The analogy between the male and female organs in 
Coniferce, the existence of an open ovarium being assumed, 
is at first sight more apparent than in Cycade®. In Conifer®, 
however, the pollen is certainly not naked, but is enclosed in 
a membrane similar to the lobe of an ordinary anthera. 
And in those genera in which each squama of the amentum 
produces two marginal lobes only, as Pinus, Podocarpus, 
Dacrydium, Salisburia, and Phyllocladus, it nearly resembles 
the more general form of the anther® in other Phaenogamous 

* DicL Class, (tffist. Nat. toiri. v. p. 216, 

2 O 2 
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plants* But the difficulty occurs in those genera which 
have an increased number of lobes on each squama, as 
Agathis and Araucaria, where their number is considerable 
and apparently indefinite, and. more particularly still in Cun- 
ninghamia, or Belis in which the lobes, though only three 
in number, agree in this respect, as well as in insertion and 
direction, with the ovula. The supposition, that in such 
cases all the lobes of each squama are cells of one and the 
same anthcra, receives but little support either from the 
origin and arrangement of the lobes themselves, or from 
the structure of other phmnogamous plants ; the only cases 
of apparent, though doubtful, analogy that I can at present 
recollect occurring in Aphyteia, and perhaps in some Cu- 
curbitaceae. 

That part of my subject, therefore, which relates to the 
analogy between the male and female flowers in Cycadea> 
and Coniferae, I consider the least satisfactory, both in 
regard to the immediate question of the existence of an 
anomalous ovarium in these families, and to the hypothesis 
repeatedly referred to, of the origin of the sexual organs of 
all phsenogamous plants. 

In concluding this digression, I have to express my 

• In communicating specimens of this plant to the late M. 
Richard, for his intended monograph of Conifcrac, I added some 
remarks on its structure, agreeing with those here made. 1 at 
the same time requested that, if he objected to Mr. Salisbury s 
Belis as liable to be confounded with Beilis, the genus might be 
named Cunningharaia, to commemorate the merits of Mr* James 
Cunningham, an excellent observer in his time, by whom this plant 
was discovered ; and in honour of Mr. Allan Cunningham, the 
very deserving botanist who accompanied Mr. Oxley in his first 
expedition into the interior of New South Wales, and Captain 
King in all his voyages of survey of the Coasts of New Holland. 
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regret that it should have so far exceeded the limits proper 
for its introduction into the present work. In giving an 
account, however, of the genus of plants to which it is 
annexed, I had to describe a structure, of whose nature 
and importance it was necessary I should shew myself 
aware ; and circumstances have occurred while I was en- 
gaged in preparing this account, which determined me to 
enter much more fully into the subject than I had originally 
intended. 
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c. 

An Account of some Geological Specimens, collected by Captain 
P, P. King, in his Survey of the Coasts of Australia, and 
by Robert Brown, Esq,, on the Shores of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, during the Voyage of Captain Flinders, 


!W WILLIAM HKNRY FUTON, M.f)., KU.S., V.P.Ii.S. 


\^Read before the Geological Society of Ij)ndon, Ath November, 1825.] 

The following enumeration of specimens from the coasts 
of Australia, commences, with the survey of Captain King, 
on the eastern shore, about the latitude of twenty-two 
degrees, proceeding northward and westward : and as the 
shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria, previously surveyed by 
Captain Flinders, were passed over by Captain King, Mr. 
Brown, who accompanied the former, has been so good as to 
allow the specimens collected by himself in that part of 
New Holland, to supply the chasm which would otherwise 
have existed in the series. Part of the west and north- 
western coast, examined by Captain King, having been pre- 
viously visited by the French voyagers, under Captain Bau- 
din, I was desirous of obtaining such information as could be 
derived from the specimens collected during that expedition, 
and now remaining at Paris ; although I was aware that 
the premature death of the principal mineralogist, and other 
unfavourable circumstances, had probably diminished their 
value * : — But the collection from New Holland, at the 

* M. Depuch, the mineralogist, died during the progress of the 
voyage, in 1803 ; and, unfortunately, none of his manuscripts 
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school of Mines, with a list of which I have been favoured 
through the kindness of Mr. Brochant de Villiers, relates 
principally to Van Diemen’s Land ; and that of the Jardin 
du Roi, which Mr. Constant Prevost has obliged me with 
an account of, does not afford the information I had hoped 
for. I have availed myself of the notices relating to Phy- 
sical Geography and Geology, which are dispersed through 
the published accounts of Captain Flinders' and Baudin’s 
Voyages t ; and these, with the collections above alluded to, 
form, I believe, the only sources of information at present 
existing in Europe, respecting the geological structure and 
productions of the north and western coasts of Australia. 

In order to avoid the interruption which would be oc- 
casioned by detail, I shall prefix to the list of specimens 
in Captain King's and Mr. Brown's collections, a general 
sketch of the coast from whence they come, deduced, prin- 
cipally, from the large charts L and from the narratives of 

were preserved. M. Peron, the zoologist, after publishing, in 
1807, the first voliune of the account of the expedition, died in 
1810, before the appearance of the second volume.— Voyage, &c. I, 
p. 417,418; and 11, p. 163. 

* * A Voyage to Terra Australis, &c., in the years 1801, 1802, 
and 1803, by Matthew Flinders, Coinraandcr of the Investigator.’ 
Two vols. quarto, with an atlas, folio ; London, 1814. 

t ‘ Voyage de Decoiiverte aux Terres Australes,' &c. — Tome I., 
redige par M. F. Peron, naturalistc de 1’ Expedition ; — Paris, 1S07 . 
Tome II., redig6 par M. Peron, et M, L. Freycinet, 1816.— A 
third volume of this work, under the title of “ Navigation et Geo- 
graphic, ” was published by Capt. Freycinet, in 1815. It contains 
a brief and clear account of the proceedings of the expedition ; and 
affords some particulars connected with the physical geography of 
the places described, which arc not to be found in the other volumes. 

J These charts have been published by the Admiralty for gene- 
ral sale. 
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Captains Flinders and King, — with a summary of the geo- 
logical information derived from the specimens. But I 
have thought it necessary to subjoin a more detailed list 
of the specimens themselves ; on account of the great dis- 
tance from each other of many of the places where they 
were found, and of the general interest attached to the pro- 
ductions of a country so very remote, of which the greater 
part is not likely to be often visited by geologists. 'J’hc 
situation of such of the places mentioned, as arc not to bt 
found in the reduced chart annexed to the present publica- 
tion, will be sufficiently indicated by the names of the ad- 
jacent places. 

GENERAL SKETCH OF THE (OAST, 

The north-eastern coast of New South Wales, from the lati- 
tude of about 28°, has a direction from south-east to north- 
west ; and ranges of mountains are visible from the sea, with 
little interruption, as far north as Cape Weymouth, between 
the latitude of 12° and 13°. From within Cape Palmerston, 
west of the Northumberland Islands, near the point where 
Captain King began his surveys, a high and rocky range, of 
very irregular outline, and apparently composed of primitive 
rocks, is continued for more than one hundred and fifty 
miles, without any break ; and after a remarkable opening, 
about the latitude of 21°, is again resumed. Several of thf; 
summits, visible from the sea, in the front of this range, are 
of considerable elevation : — Mount Dryander, on the pro- 
montory which terminates in Cape Gloucester, being more 
than four thousand five hundred feet high. Mount Eliot, 
with a peaked summit, a little to the south of Cape Cleveland, 
is visible at twenty -five leagues* distance ; and Mount Hinch- 
inbrook, immediately upon the shore, south of Rockingham 
Bay, is more than two thousand feet high. From the south 
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of Cape Grafton to Cape Tribulation, precipitous hills, bor- 
dered by low land, form the coast ; but the latter Cape 
itself consists of a lofty group, with several peaks, the 
highest of which is visible from the sea at twenty leagues. 
The heights from thence towards the north decline gra- 
dually, as the mountainous ranges approach the shore, which 
they join at Cape Weymouth, about latitude 12°; and from 
that point northward, to Cape York, the land in general 
is comparatively low, nor do any detached points of consi- 
derable elevation appear there. But about midway between 
Cape Grenville and Cape York, on the mainland south-west 
of Cairncross Island, a flat summit called Pudding- Pan Hill 
is conspicuous ; iind its shape, which differs from that of 
the hills on the east coast in general, remarkably resembles 
that of the mountains of the north and west coasts, to which 
names expressing their form have been applied *. 

The line of the coast above described retires at a point 
which corresponds with the decline of its level ; and imme- 
diately on the north of Cape Melville is thrown back to 
the west ; so that the high land about that Cape stands out 
like a shoulder, more than forty miles beyond the coast- 
line between Princess Charlotte’s Bay and the north-eastern 
point of Australia. 

The land near Cape York is not more than four or five 
hundred feet high, and the islands off that point are nearly 
of the same elevation. 

The bottom of several of the bays, on the eastern coast, 
not having been explored, it is still probable that rivers, 
or considerable mountain streams, may exist there. 

* Jane's Tahle-Landy south-east of Princess (charlotte's Bay, 
(about lat. 14° 30'), — and Mount Adolphus, in one of the islands 
(about lat. 10® 40') off ('ape York, have also Hat suiriinits. — 
MSS, 
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Along this eastern line of shore, granite has been found 
throughout a space of nearly five hundred miles ; — at Cape 
Cleveland ; Cape Grafton ; — Endeavour River ; — Lizard 
Island; — and at Clack’s Island, on the north-west of the 
rocky mass which forms Cape Melville. And rocks of the 
trap formation have been obtained in three detached points 
among the islands off the shore ; — in the Percy Isles, about 
latitude 21® 40' ; — Sunday Island, north of Cape Grenville, 
about latitude 12®; and in Good's Island, on the north-west 
of Cape York, latitude 10® 34'. 

The Gulf of Carpentaria having been fully examined by 
Captain Flinders, was not visited by Captain King; but 
the following account has been deduced* from the voyage 
and charts of the former, combined with the specimens 
collected by Mr. Brown, who has also favoured me with an 
extract from the notes taken by himself on that part of the 
coast. 

The land, on the east and south of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
is so low, that for a space of nearly six hundred miles,— 
from Endeavour Strait to a range of hills on the mainland, 
west of Wellesley Islands, at the bottom of the gulf,— no 
part of the coast is higher than a ship's mast-head *. Some 
of the land in Wellesley islands is higher than the main; 
but the largest island is, probably, not more than one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in height t; and low-wooded hills occur 
on the mainland, from thence to Sir Edward Pel lew's group. 
— ^The rock observed on the shore at Coen River, the only 
point on the eastern side of the Gulf where Captain Flinders 
landed, was calcareous sandstone of recent concretional 
formation. 

In Sweer's Island, one of Wellesley’s Isles, a hill ot 

* Flinders' Charts, Plate XIV. 
t Flinders, Vol. 11., p. 158. 
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about fifty or sixty feet in height was covered with a sandy 
calcareous stone, having the appearance of ‘ concretions 
rising irregularly about a foot above the general surface, with- 
out any distinct ramifications.* The specimens from this place 
have evidently the structure of stalactites, which seem to 
have been formed in sand ; and the reddish carbonate of 
lime, by which the sand has been agglutinated, is of the 
same character with that of the west coast, where a similar 
concreted limestone occurs in great abundance. 

The western shore of the Gulf of Carpentaria is somewhat 
higher, and from Limmen’s Bight to the latitude of Grootc 
Eylandt, is lined by a range of low hills. On the north of 
the latter place, the coast 4)ecomes irregular and broken ; 
the base of the country apparently consisting of primitive 
rocks, and the upper part of the hills of a reddish sand- 
stone ; — some of the specimens of which are identical with 
that which occurs at Goulburn and Sims Islands on the 
north coast, and is very widely distributed on the north- 
west. The shore at the bottom of Melville Bay is stated by 
Captain Flinders to consist of low cliffs of pipe-clay, for a 
space of about eight miles in extent from east to west; 
and similar cliffs of pipe-clay are described as occurring at 
Goulburn Islands, (see the plate, vol. i. p. 66,) and at Leth- 
bridge Bay, on the north of Melville Island ; both of which 
places are considerably to the west of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria. 

Morgan's Island, a small islet in Blue-Mud Bay, on the 
north-west of Groote Eylandt, is composed of clink -stone ; 
and other rocks of the trap-formation occur in several places 
on this coast. 

The north of Blue-Mud Bay has furnished also specimens 
of ancient sandstone ; with columnar rocks, probably of 
clink-stone. Round Hill, near Point Grindall, a promontory 
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on the north of Morgan’s Island, is composed, at the base, of 
granite; and Mount Caledon, on the west side of Caledon Bay, 
seems likewise to consist of that rock, as does also Melville 
Island. This part of the coast has afforded the ferruginous 
oxide of manganese : and brown hematite is found hereabouts 
in considerable quantity, on the shore at the base of the 
cliffs; forming the cement of a breccia, which contains frag- 
ments of sand-stone, and in which the ferruginous matter ap- 
pears to be of very recent production ; — resembling, perhaps, 
the hematite observed at Edinburgh by Professor Jameson, 
around cast-iron pipes which had lain for some lime in 
sand 

'Fhc general range of the coast, it will he observed, from 
LimmeiPs Bight to Cape Arnhem, is from south-west to 
north-east; and three conspicuous ranges of islands on the 
north-western entrance of the (lulf of Carpentaria, tlic ap- 
pearance of which is so remarkable as to have attracted tlie 
attention of Captain Flinders t, have the same general di- 
rection : a fact which is probably not unconnected with llie 
general structure of the country. The prevailing rock in all 
these islands appears to be sand-stone. 

The line of the main coast from Point Dale to the bottom 
of Castlereagh Bay, where Captain King’s survey was re- 
sumed, has also a direction from south-west to north-east, 
parallel to that of the ranges of islands just mentioned. 
The low land near the north coast in Castlereagh Bay, and 
from thence to Goulburn Islands, is intersected by one 
of the few rivers yet discovered in this part of Australia, 
— a tortuous and shallow stream, named Liverpool Kiver, 
which has been traced inland to about forty miles from tlic 


♦ Edinb. Phil. Jtrnr,, July, 18aJ5, p. 193. 
t Flinders, Vol. II., p. 158. — See hereafter, p. 598. 
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coast, through a country not more than three feet in general 
elevation above high-water mark ; the banks being low and 
muddy, and thickly wooded: And this description is ap- 
plicable also to the Alligator Rivers on the south-east of Van 
Diemen’s Gulf, and to the surrounding country. The out- 
line of the Wellington Hills, however, on the mainland 
between the Liverpool and Alligator Rivers, is jagged and 
irregular ; this range being thus remarkably contrasted with 
the flat summits which appear to be very numerous on the 
north-western coast. 

The specimens from Goulburn Islands consist of reddish 
sand-stone, not to he distinguished from that which occurs 
beneath the coal formation in England. On the west of these 
islands the coast is more broken, and the outline is irre- 
gular: but the elevation is inconsiderable ; the general height 
in Cobourg Peninsula not being above one hundred and fifty 
feet above the sea, and that of the hills not more than from 
three to four hundred feet. 

On this part of the coast, several hills afe remarkable for 
the flatness of their tops ; and the general outline of many of 
the islands, as seen on the horizon, is very striking and pe- 
culiar. Thus Mount Bedwcll and Mount Roe, on the south of 
Cobourg Peninsula ; Luxmoore Head, at the west end of Mel- 
ville Island ; the Barthelemy Hills, south of Cape E’ord; Mount 
Goodwin, south of Port Keats ; Mount Cockburn, and several 
of the hills adjacent to Cambridge Gulf, — the names given 
to which during the progress of the survey sufficiently indi- 
cate their form, as House-Proofed, Bastion, Flat-top, and 
Square-top Hills; — Mount Casuariua, about forty miles 
north-west of Cambridge Gulf; a hill near Cape Voltaire; — 
‘Steep-Head, Port Warrendcr; — and several of the islands off 
that port, York Sound, and Prince Regent’s River Cape 
Cuvier, about latitude 24°;— and, still further south, the 
'vhole of Moresby’s flat- topped Range, — are all distinguished 
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by their linear and nearly horizontal outlines ; and except 
in a few instances, as Mount Cockburn, Steep-Head, Mounts 
Trafalgar and Waterloo, (.which look more like hills of floetz- 
trap,) they have very much the aspect of the summits in the 
coal formation 

The subjoined sketch of some of the islands off Admiralty 
Gulf, (looking southward from the north-east end of Cassini 
Island, about lat. 13® 50', E. long. 125® 50',) has some re- 
semblance to one of the views in Peron’s Atlas (pi. vi., 
fig. 7):- 


^ CotntiUe I. Fetielon 1. Deseiiitm I. Pasenl I, 



Hillt on a, VoHairc, Condillac t, Fdif eiidij'itniiiui 



and the outline of the lies Forbin (pi. viii., fig. 5, of the 


same 



series), 


also exhibits remirkably the peculiar form represented in 
several of Captain King's drawings. 


Peak vjiofi C. Voltaire. Condillac Uland, hearinf: South, two mitei dittant 



The red colour of the cliffs on the north-west and west 
coasts, is also an appearance which is frequently noticed on 

* Captain King, however, has informed me, that in some «f 
these cases, the shape of the hill is really that of a roof, or hay- 
rick ; the tranversc section being angular, and the horizontal tup 
an edge. 
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the sketches taken by Captain King and his officers. This 
is conspicuous in the neighbourhood of Cape Croker ; — at 
Darch Island and Palm Bay; at Point Annesley and Point 
Coombe in Mountnorris Bay; — in the land about Cape Van 
Diemen, and on the north-west of Bathurst Island. The 
cliffs on Roe’s River (Prince Frederic’s Harbour), as might 
have been expected from the specimens, are described as 
of a reddish colour ; Cape L^Sveque is of the same hue ; and 
the northern limit of Shark’s Bay, Cape Cuvier of the French, 
lat. 24® 13', which is like an enormous bastion, may be dis- 
tinguished at a considerable distance by its full red colour 

It is on the bank of the channel which separates Bathurst 
and Melville Islands, near the north-eastern extremity of 
New Holland, that a new colony has recently beer\ esta- 
blished : (see Captain King’s Narrative, vol. ii., p. 233.) A 
permanent station under the superintendence of a British 
officer, in a country so very little known, and in a situation 
so remote from any other English settlement, affords an op- 
portunity of collecting objects of natural history, and of illus- 
trating various points of great interest to physical geography 
and meteorology, which it is to be hoped will not be ne- 
glected. And as a very instructive collection, for the ge- 
neral purposes of geology, can readily be obtained in such 
situations, by attending to a few precautions, I have thought 
that some brief directions on this subject would not be out of 
place in the present publication ; and have subjoined them 
to the list of specimens at the close of this paper t. 

In the vicinity of Cambridge Gulf, Captain King states, 
the character of the country is entirely changed; — and irre- 

* Preycinct, p. 195. 

t See hereafter, page 62.S. 
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gular ranges of detached rocky hills composed of sand- stone, 
rising abruptly from extensive plains of low level land, su- 
persede the low and woody coast, that occupies almost unin- 
terruptedly the space between this inlet and Cape Wessol], a 
distance of more than six hundred miles. Cambridoc Gulf, 
which is nothing more than a swampy arm of the sea, ex- 
tends to about eighty miles inland, in a southern direction: 
and all the specimens from its vicinity precisely resemble tlie 
older sand-stones of the confines of England and Wales*. 
The View, (vol. i. plate, p. 301,) represents in the distance 
Mount Cockburn, at the head of Cambridge Gulf; the flat 
rocky top of which was supposed to consist of sand-stone, 
but has also the aspect of the trap-formation. The strata 
in Lacrosse Island, at the entrance of the CJuIf, rise toward 
the north-west, — at an angle of about 30*^ with the horizoji: 
their direction consequently being from north-east to south- 
west. 

From hence to Cape Londonderry, towards the south, is 
an uniform coast of moderate elevation ; and from that point 
to Cape L6v^que, although the outline may be in a general 
view considered as ranging from north-east to south-west 1, 
the coast is remarkably indented, and the adjoining sea 
irregularly studded with very numerous islands. The spe- 
cimens from this tract consist almost entirely of sand-stone, 
resembling that of Cambridge Gulf, Goulburn Island, and 

♦ I use the term ‘ Old Red Sand Stone,’ in the accept ition nl 
Messrs. Buckland and Conybeare, “ Observations on the South 
Western Coal District of England." Geol. Trans., Second Series, 
Vol. I. — Captain King's specimens from Lacrosse Island are not 
to be distinguished from the slaty strata of that formation, in th'’ 
banks of the Avon, about two miles below (Clifton. 

t The large chart (Sheet V.) best shews the general range “I 
the shore, from the islands filling up the inlets. 
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tho Gulf of Carpentaria ; with which the trap-formation ap- 
pears to be associated. 

York Sound, one of the principal inlets on this part of the 
coast, is bounded by precipitous rocks, from one to two hun- 
dred feet in height ; and some conical rocky peaks, which 
not improbably consist of quartz-rock, were noticed on the 
eastern side of the entrance. An unpublished sketch, by 
Captain King, shews that the banks of Hunter^s River, one 
of the branches of York Sound, at seven or eight miles from 
its opening, are composed of sand-stone, in beds of great 
regularity ; and this place is also remarkable for a copious 
spring of freshwater, one of the rarest phenomena of these 
thirsty and inhospitable shores 

'I hc most considerable inlet, however, which has yet been 
discovered in this quarter of Australia, is Prince-Regent's 
River, about thirty miles to the south-west of York Souncl* — 
the course of which is almost rectilinear for about fifty miles 
in a south-eastern direction ; a fact which will probably be 
found to be connected with the geological structure of the 
country. The general character of the banks, which are lofty 
and abrupt, is precisely the same with that of the rivers 
falling into York Sound ; and the level of the country does 
not appear to be higher in the interior than near the coast. 
The banks are from two to four hundred feet in height, and 
consist of close-grained siliceous sand-stone, of a reddish 
hue 1 1 and tho view, (Plate, vol. ii. p. 46.) shews that the 
beds are nearly horizontal, and very regularly disposed; the 
cascade there represented being about one hundred and 
sixty feet in height, and the beds from six to twelve feet 
m thickness. Two conspicuous hills, which Captain King 

♦ Narrative, i. p. 405. 

+ Narrative i, pp. 43i-437, and Tl. p. 45, 

Vol. II. 5? P 
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has named Mounts Trafalgar and Waterloo, on the north- 
east of Prince-Regent’s River, not far from its entrance, 
are remarkable for cap-like summits, much resembling those 
which characterize the trap formation. 


Mount TntJUigar- Mount IVntfr/oo. 



The coast on the south of this remarkable river, to Capo 
Leveque, has not yet been thoroughly examined ; but it ap* 
pears from Captain King’s Chart (No. V.) to be intersected 
by several inlets of considerable size, to trace which to their 
termination is still a point of great interest in the physical 
geography of New Holland. The space thus left to be 
explored, from the Champagny Isles to Cape Leveque, 
corresponds to more than one hundred miles in a direct 
line; within which extent nothing but islands and detached 
portions of land have yet been observed. One large inlet 
especially, on the south-east of Cape Leveque, appears to 
afford considerable promise of a river; and the rise of the 
tide within the Buccaneer’s Archipelago, where there is 
another unexplored opening, is no less than thirty-seven 
feet. 

The outline of the coast about Cape Leveque itself is low, 
waving, and rounded; and the hue for which the cliffs are re- 
markable in so many parts of the coast to the north, is also 
observable here, the colour of the rocks at Point Coulomb 
being of a deep red : — ^but on the south of the high ground 
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near that Point, the rugged stony cliffs are succeeded by a 
long tract, which to the French voyagers (for it was not 
examined by Captain King,) appeared to consist of low 
and sandy land, fronted by extensive shoals. It has hi- 
therto been seen, however, only at a distance ; so that a 
space of more than three hundred miles, from Point Gan- 
theaume nearly to Cape Lambert, still remains to be accu- 
rately surveyed. 

Depuch Island, east of Dampier’s Archipelago, about la- 
titude 20® 30', is described by the French naturalists as 
consisting in a great measure of columnar rocks, which they 
supposed to be volcanic; and they found reason to believe 
that the adjoining continent was of the same materials *. 
It is not improbable, however, that this term was applied 
to columns belonging to the trap formation, since no burning 
mountain has been any where observed on the coast of New 
Holland: — nor do the drawings of Depuch Island, made 
on board Captain King’s vessel, give reason to suppose that 
it is at present eruptive. Captain King’s specimens from 
Malus Island, in Dampier’s Archipelago, (sixty miles farther 
west) consist of green-stone and amygdaloid. 

The coast is again broken and rugged about Dampiers’ 
Archipelago, latitude 20® 30' ; and on the south of Cape 
Preston, in latitude 21®, is an opening of about fifteen miles 
in width, between rocky hills, which has not been ex- 
plored. From thence to the bottom of Exmouth Gulf, more 
than one hundred and fifty miles, the coast is low and sandy, 
and does not exhibit any prominences. Ihe west coast of 
Exmouth Gulf itself is formed by a promontory of level land, 
terminating in the North-west Cape ; and from thence to the 


♦ Pf^rori, v<»l. i. [». L30. 
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south-west, as far as Cape Cuvier, the generaK^height of the 
coast is from four to five hundred feet ; nor are any moun- 
tains visible over the coast range. 

Several portions of the shore between Shark's Bay and 
Cape Naturaliste have been described in the account of 
Commodore Baudin's Expedition ; but some parts still remain 
to be surveyed. From the specimens collected by Captain 
King and the French descriptions, it appears that the islands 
on the west of Shark's Bay abound in a concretional calcareous 
rock of very recent formation, similar to what is found on the 
shore in several other parts of New Holland, especially in the 
neighbourhood of King George's Sound ; — and which is abun- 
dant also on the coast of the West Indian Islands, and of 
the Mediterranean. Captain King's specimens of this pro- 
duction are from Dirk Hartog’s and Rottnest Islands ; and 
M. Feron states that the upper parts of Bernier and Dorre 
Islands are composed of a rock of the same nature. This 
part of the coast is covered in various places with ex- 
tensive dunes of sand ; but the nature of the base, on which 
both these and the calcareous formation repose, has not 
been ascertained. 

The general direction of the rocky shore, from North-west 
Cape to Dirk Hartog’s Island, is from the east of north to 
the west of south. On the south of the latter place the land 
turns towards the east. High, rocky and reddish cliffs have 
been seen indistinctly about latitude 27°; and ^ coast of 
the same aspect has been surveyed, from Red Point, about 
latitude 28°, for more than eighty miles to the south-west. 
The hills called Moresby’s flat-topped Range, of which Mount 
Fairfax, latitude 28° 45', is the highest point, occupy a space 
of more than fifty miles from north to south. 

Rottnest Island and its vicinity, latitude 32°, contains in 
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abundance the calcareous concretions already mentioned; 
which seem there to consist in a great measure of the re- 
mains of recent shells, in considerable variety. The islands 
of this part of the shore have been described by MM. 
Pcron and Freycinet * ; and the coast to the south, down to 
Cape Leeuwin, the south-western extremity of New Holland, 
having been sufficiently examined by the P’rench voyagers, 
was not surveyed by ( 'aptaiu King. 

Swan River, (Riviere des Cygnes,) upon this part of the 
coast, latitude 31° 25' to 32°, was examined by the French 
expedition, to the distance of about twenty leagues from its 
mouth ; and found still to contain salt water. The rock in 
its neighbourhood consisted altogether of sandy and calcare- 
ous incrustations, in horizontal beds, enclosing, it is stated, 
shells, and the roots and even trunks of trees. Between 
this river and Cape Peron, a “great bay was left unex- 
plored f. . 

The prominent mass of land, which stands out from the 
main, between Cape Naturaliste and Cape Leeuwin, and runs 
nearly on the meridian for more than fifty miles, seems to 
have a base of granite, which, at Cape Naturaliste, is said to 
berstratified f. The same rock also occurs, among Captain 
King’s specimens, from Bald-head in King George’s Sound ; 
but nearly on the summit of that hill, which is about five hun- 
dred feet high, were found the ramified calcareous concre- 
tions, erpneously considered as corals by Vancouver and 
others § ; but which appear, from Captain King’s specimens, 

* Pejron, vol. ii. p. 168, ^c. 

+ Pcron, vol. i. p. 179. Fre}xinet, p. 5. 170. 

X Peron, vol. i. p. 69. 

{ Vancouver, i. 49. D’Entrecasteaux, ii. 175. Freycinet, 105. 
Flinders, i. 63. — Sec the detailed descriptions, hereafter, p. 621-2 ; 
<uid Captain King's Narrative, vol. i. p. 12. 
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to be nothing more than a variety of the recent limestone 
so abundant throughout these shores. 

The south coast, and the southern portion of the east 
coast of Australia, which were surveyed by Captain Flinders, 
are described in the account of his voyage, and do not come 
within the object of the present paper. 


GEOLOGICAL REMARKS. 

1. The rocks, of which specimens occur in the collections 
of Captain King and Mr. Brown, are the following : — 

Granite . . . . . Capo Clevcliind ; 0. Craftori; En- 

deavour River; Fd/ard 1.; Hound 
Hill, near (\ Grindall; Mount 
(Medon ; Island near C. Arn- 
hem; Melville Bay ; Bald-head, 
King George’s Sound. 

Various Slaty Rocks, 

Mica~SlaJte . . . Mallison’s 1. 

Talc-Slate . . Endeavour River. 

Slaty Clay . . Inglis’s I., Clack I., Percy 1. 

Hornblende Rock ? . . Pobassoo’s Island; Half-way Bay, 

P. Regent’s River. 

Granular Quarts . . Endeavour River ; Montagu- 

Sound, North-west Coast. 

Epidote . . . . C. Clinton ? ; Port Warrender ; Ca- 

reening Bay. 

Quartsose Conglomerates, and an- Rodd’s Bay ; Islands of the nortli 
dei/U Sandstones . . . and north-west coasts ; Cam- 

bridge Gulf; York Sound; P. 
Regent’s River. 

Pipe-clay . . Melville Bay ; Goulburn I. ; liOth- 

bridge Bay. 
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Rocks of the 

Serpentine 

Sienite .... 
Porphi/ry 

Porphyritic Conglomerate . 
Compact Felspar 
Greiai-stom 

Clinkstone 

Amygdaloid^ with Calcrdony 
IVacke > ... 


Trap Formation. 

Port Macquarie; Percy Islet. 

. Rodd's Bay. 

. C. Cleveland. 

. C. Clinton, Percy I., Good’s I. 

. Percy I., Repulse Bay, Sunday I. 
Van.sittart Bay^ Bat I., Careening 
Bay, Malus I. 

Morgan’s I., Pobassoo’s 1. 

. Port War render ; llali‘-way Bay ; 

Bat I.; Malus I. 

. Bat Island. 


Recent caJ^areous Hreccia Sweet’s 1., N. coast. — Dirk liar- 

tog’s and Rottnest I., cVc., W, 
coast. — King George’ .s Sound, S. 
coa.st. 

The only information that has been published respecting 
the geology of New Holland, besides what is contained in 
the Voyages of Captain Flinders and Commodore Baudin, 
is a slight notice by Professor Buckland of some specimens 
collected during Mr. Oxley’s Expedition to the River Mac- 
quarie*, in 1818; and a brief outline of a paper by the 
Rev. Archdeacon Scott, entitled “ A Sketch of the (ieology 
of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land,” which has 
been read before the Geological Society f- On these autho- 

* Geol. Trans, vol. v. p. 480. 

t Ann. of Phil. June, 1824. I am informed that Mr. Von Buch 
also has published a paper on the rocks of New Holland ; but 
have not been so fortunate as to meet with it. 

Since this paper has been at the press, a Report presented to 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, on the Voyage of Discovery of 
M. Duperrey, performed during the years 1822 to 1825, has been 
published ; from whence I have subjoined an extract, in order to 
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rities, the fullowinjj may be added to the preceding list of 


rocks:-— . 

Limestone f — resembling in the cha- 
racter of its orgartic remains the 
mountain limestone of England. 

The Coal~form.atwn . 

Indications t»f ihti n(»w red-^Smut- 
stone (Red-Marl), att'orde<l by 
the occurrence of Salt 

Oolite . . . . ♦ 


Interior of New Holland, near the 
east coa.st ; Van Diemen’s Lund. 
(Buckland; Prevost MSS ; Scott), 

East coast <)f New Holland j Van 
Diemen’s Lund. (Buckland — 
Scott.) 

Van Diemen’s Land. (Scott.) 


Van Diitnum’s 1-and. (Scott.) 


IL The specimens of Captain King’s and Mr. lirown’s col- 
led ions, without any exception, agree with those of the same 

complete the cataiogue of the rocks of Australia, according to the 
present state of our information. 

“ Les echantilloiis recueillis tant tlans les contrees voisines du 
Port Jackson, (jue dans les Montagncs-Bleues, augrnentent beau- 
coup nos connoissanees sur ces parties de la N»)uvellc Ilollaiidc. Les 
echantillons, au nombre de soixantc-dix, nous offrent, Les 
granites, les syhiites-quartziferes, ct les pegmatites (granites 
graphiques) qui constituent le second plan dcs Montagues- Bleiies. 
8°. Les ferrugineuxt et reiifennant d'abondantes paillettes 
de fer oUgiste, qui couvrent iH)n seulernent une vastc etenduc de 
pays pres des c6te8, inais ciicorc le premier plan des Montagues- 
Bleues ; et .3°. Le lignite stratiforme qu'on exploite au Moiit- 
Yorck, tL 1000 pieds au-dessus du niveau de la iner, et dont la 
pr(*8enee ajoute aux motifs qui portent A penser que les grhferru- 
gineuJi^ de ces contrees appartiennent au syst^me des terrains 
tertiaires. 

Vingt-sept echantilluns ramasses X la terre de Van Diemen, 
dans les environs du port Dalrymple, et pres du Cap Barren, in- 
difpient, I®. Des terrains de pegtmtite, et de serpentine, 2°. Des 
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denominations tVom otlier parts of the worJdL und the re- 
semblance is, in some instances, very remarkable:— The 
sand-stones of the west and north-west of New' Holland 
arc so like those of the west of England, and of Wales, that 
the specimens from the two countries can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from each other; the arenaceous cement in the 
calcareous breccia of the west coast is precisely the same 
with that of Sicily ; and the jasper, calcedony, and green 
quartz approaching to heliotrope, from the entrance of Prince 
Regent’s River, resemble those of the 'lyrol, both in their 
characters and association. — The Epidote of Port Warronder 
and Careening Bay, affords an additional proof of the general 
distribution of that mineral ; which, though perhaps it may 
not constitute large masses, seems to be of more frequent oc- 
ciuTencc as a component of rocks than has hitherto beeh 
supposed *. The mineral itself, both crystallized and com- 
pact, the latter in the form of veins traversing sienitic 
rocks, occurs, in Mr. Greenough’s cabinet alone, — from Mal- 
vern, North Wales, Ireland, France, and I’pper vSaxony, 
Mr. Ka.nig has found it extensively in the sienitic tract of 
.lerseyt; where blocks of a pudding-stone, bearing some 
resemblance to the green breccia of Egypt, were found to 
be composed of compact epidote, including very large peb- 


terrains intermediairos roquillicrs, formes du fframvacke-schisfoiflr, 
et dc pierre. calcaire. 3'^. Des terrains tres-rerens, composes 
d'arffile aahlonneuse ci ferrugineuset avec geodes de fer hydrate^ 
et du hois fossilcy a differens etats. On distingue en outre des 
belles topazes blanches ou hleudtres, parmi les gatets quart zeux, 
qui ont etc recucillis au Cap Barren." — Ihdletin des Sciences Na- 
turellesy Oct. 1825, p. 189. * 

* See Cleavciand’s Mineralogy, 1816, p. 297-309. 
f Pice's Account of Jersey, 4to. Sofjthampton, 1817. p. 231 — 
'^ 76 . 
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bles of a porphyritic rock, which itself contains a consider- 
able proportion of this substance. — And Mr. Greenoiigh has 
recently received, among specimens sent home by Mr. J. 
Burton, junior, a mass of compact epidote, with quartz and 
felspar, from Dokhan, in the desert between the Red Sea and 
the Nile. When New Holland is added to these localities, 
it will appear that few minerals are more widely diffused. 

III. The unpublished sketches, by Captain King and Mr. 
Roe, of the hills in sight during the progress of the survey 
of the Coasts of Australia, accord in a very striking manner 
with the geological character of the shore. Those from the 
east coast, where the rocks arc primitive, representing 
strongly marked and irregular outlines of lofty mountains, 
and frequently, in the nearer ground, masses of strata highly 
inclined. The outlines on the contrary, on the nortl), 
north-west, and western shores, are most commonly uni- 
form, rectilinear, — the summits flat, and diversified only by 
occasional detached and conical peaks, none of which arc 
very lofty. 

IV. No information has yet been obtained, from any of the 
collections, respecting the diluvial deposits of Australia: 
a class of phenomena which is of the highest interest, in an 
island of such vast extent, so very remote in situation, and 
of which the existing animals are so different from those of 
other parts of the globe. It is remarkable, also, that no 
lime-stone is among the specimens from the northern and 
western shores, except that of the recent breccia; and al- 
though negative conclusions are hazardous, it would seem 
probable, from this circumstance, that lime-stone cannot 
be very abundant or conspicuous at the places visited.-- 
No eruptive mountains, nor any traces of recent volcanic 
eruption, have yet been observed in any part of Australia, 
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V. Tlie recent calcareous breccia, of which a detailed de- 
scription will be found in the subjoined list of specimens, 
(p. 618-622.), is one of the most remarkable productions of 
New Holland; It was found, during the expedition of Com- 
modore Baudin, to exist throughout a space of no less than 
twenty-five degrees of latitude, and an equal extent of longi- 
tude, on the southern, west, and north-west coasts*; and from 
Mr. Brown’s specimens it appears to occur also on the shores 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria. The full account which M. Peron 
has given of this formation, sufficiently shows its resem- 
blance to the very recent lime-stone, full of marine shells, 
which abounds on the shores of the Mediterranean, the 
West India Islands, and in several other parts of the world : 
And it is a point of the greatest interest in geology, to de- 
termine, whether any distinct line can really be drawn, be- 
tween those concretions, unquestionably of modern forma- 
tion, which occur immediately upon the shore ; and other 
calcareous accumulations, very nearly resembling them, if 
not identical, both in the fossils they contain, and in the 
characters of the cementing substances, that are found in 
several countries, at considerable heights above the sea. 

Dr. Buckland has described a breccia of modern for- 
mation, which occurs upon the shore at Madagascar, and 
consists of a firmly-compacted cream-coloured stone, com- 
posed of granular fragments of shells, agglutinated by a 
calcareous cement f. The stone of Guadaloupe, containing 
the human skeletons, is likewise of the same nature; and its 
very recent production cannot be doubted, since it contains 
fragments of stone axes, and of pottery!. — cemented 

* Voyage ii. p. 168, 169 — 216, 
i* Geol. Trans, vol. v. p. 479. 

T Linnean Trans, xii. p. 5:i — 57. 
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shells of Bermuda, described by Captain Vetch *, which pass 
gradually into a compact lime-stone, differ only in colour 
from the Guadaloupe stone; and agree with it, and with 
the calcareous breccia of Dirk Hartog’s Island, in the 
gradual melting down of the cement into the included 
portions, which is one of the ii\Qst remarkable features of 
that rockf. A calcareous compound, apparently of the 
same kind, has been recently mentioned, as of daily pro- 
duction in Anastasia Island, on the coast of East Florida + ; 
and will probably be found to be of very general oc- 
currence in that quarter of the globe. And Captain Beau- 
fort’s account of the process by which the gravelly beach 
is cemented into stone, at Selinti, and several other places on 
the coast of Karamania, on the north-east of the Medi- 
terranean^, accords with M. Peron’s description of the pro- 
gress from the loose and moveable sands of the dunes to 
solid masses of rock (|. In the island of Rhodes, also, there 
arc hills of pudding-stone, of the same character, consider- 
ably elevated above the sea. And Captain \V. H. vSinylh, 

* Gcol. Trans. 2d. Series, vol. i. p. 172. 

t Karnig. Phil. Trans. 1814. p. 107, &e. 

J Bulletin des Sciences Nat. Mars, 1825. 

§ Beaufort’s “ Description oftlic South Coast of Asia Minor,” &(:. 
Second edition. London, 1818: pp. 180 — 184, &c. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Adalia, the deposition of calcareous matter from th(^ 
water, is so copious, that an old water-course had actually ‘ crept 
upwards to a height of nearly throe feet’ ; and the rapidity of the 
deposition was such, that some specimens were collected on the 
grass, where the stony crust was already formed, although the ver- 
dure of the leaf was as yet but imperfectly withered (p. 114): a 
fact, which renders less extraordinary M. Peron’s statement, that 
the excrements of kangaroos had been found concreted by calca- 
reous matter. — Peron, vol. ii. p. 116. 

il Voyage ii. 116. 
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the author of Travels in Sicily, and of the Survey of the 
Mediterranean recently published by the Admiralty, in- 
forms me, that he has seen these concretions in Calabria, 
and on the coasts of the Adriatic ; — but still more remark- 
ably in the narrow strip of recent land, (called the Plaoca,) 
which connects Leucadia, ope of the Ionian Islands, with the 
continent, and so much resembles a work of art, that it has 
been considered as a Roman fabric. The stone composing 
this isthmus is so compact, that the host mill-stones in the 
Ionian Islands arc made from it ; but it is in fact nothing 
more than gravel and sand cemented by calcareous matter, 
the accretion of which is supposed to be rapidly^ advancing 
at the present day. 

The nearest approach to the concreted sand-rock of Aus- 
tralia, that I have seen, is in the specimens presented by 
Dr. Daubeny to the Bristol Institution, to accompany his 
excellent paper on the geology of Sicily which prove that 
the arenaceous breccia of New Holland is very like that 
which occupies a great part of the coast, almost entirely 
around that island. Some of Dr. Daubeny’s specimens from 
Monte Calogero, above Sciacca, consist of a breccia, con- 
taining angular fragments of splintery limestone, united by 
a cement,, com posed of minute grains of quartzose-sand dis- 
seminated in a calcareous paste, resembling precisely that ol 
the breccia of Dirk Hartog’s Island : and a compound of 
this kind, replete with shells, not far, it at all, difterent 
from existing species, fills up the hollows in most of the 
older rocks of Sicily ; and is described as occurring, in 
several places, at very considerable heights above the sea. 
Thus, near Palermo, it constitutes hills some hundred feet in 
height; — near Girgenti, all the most elevated spots are 


Edinb. Phi). Jour. 1825. pp. 11^» tl7, 118, and 254-5. 
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crowned with a loose stratum of the same kind ; and the 
heights near Castro Giovanni, said to be 2880 feet above 
the sea, are probably composed of it. But although the 
concretions of the interior in Sicily much resemble those of 
the shore, it is still doubtful whether the former be not of 
more ancient formation; and if they contain niimmulitcs, 
they would probably be referred to the epoch of the beds 
within the Paris basin. 

The looser breccia of Monte Pelegrino, in Sicily, is 
very like the less compacted fragments of shells from 
Bermuda, described by Captain Vetch, and already referred 
to*: — and the rock in both these cases, nearly approaches 
to some of the coarser oolites of England. 

The resemblance pointed out by M. Provost f, of the 
specimens of recent breccia from Now Holland, in tlio 
museum at the Jardin du Koi, to those of St. Hospice near 
Nice, is confirmed by the detail given by Mr. Allan in 
his sketch of the geology of that neighbourhood J; in which 
the perfect preservation of the shells, and their near ap- 
proach to those of the adjoining sea at the present day, 
are particularly mentioned ; and it is inferred that the date 
of the deposit which affords them, is anterior to that of the 
conglomerate containing the bones of extinct quadrupeds, 
likewise found in that country. M. Brongniart also, who ex- 
amined the place himself, mentions the recent accumulation 
^ which occurs at St. Hospice, about sixty feet above the 
present level of the sea,’ as containing marine shells in 
a scarcely fossile state, (‘ h peine fossiles ;’) and he describes 

♦ These specimens are in the Museum of the Geological Society. 

t Prevost MSS. See hereafter, p. 621. 

% Trans, of the R. Soc. of Edinb. vol. viii. 1818. p. 427, &c.— 
See also the previous publications of M. Risso, Journal des Mines, 
tom. xxxiv, &c. 
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the mass in whicli they occur, as belonging to “ a formation 
still more recent than the upper marine beds of the environs 
of Paris*/' 

The geological period indicated by these facts, being pro- 
bably more recent than the tertiary beds containing nummu- 
lites, and generally than the Paris and London strata, accords 
with the date which has hitherto been assigned to the ‘ crag' 
beds of Suffolk, Essex, and Norfolk f: but later observations 
render doubtful the opinion generally received respecting the 
age of these remarkable deposits, and a full and satisfactory 
account of them is still a desideratum in the geology of Eng- 
land. — When, also, our imperfect acquaintance with the tra- 
vertino of Italy, and other very modern lime-stones con- 
taining fresh-water shells, is considered — the continual de- 
position of which, at the present time, cannot be questioned, 
(though probably the greater part of the masses which consist 
of them may belong to an a*ra preceding the actual condition 

* Ilrongniart, in Cuvier's “ Ossemens Fossiles," 2d Edit. vol. ii. 
p. 427. 

i’ Couyhearc and Phillips' “ Outlines," p. 11, — Oeol. Trans, i. 
p. 327, Sfc , — Taylor in Geol. Trans. 2d scries, Vol, ii. p. 371. 
Mr. Taylor states the important fact that ‘ the remains of un- 
known animals are buried together with the shells’ in the crag 
of Suffolk ; but does not mention the nature of these remains. 
— Since these pages have been at the press, Mr, Warburton, by 
whom the coast of Essex and Norfolk has been examined with 
g^reat accuracy, has informed me, that the fossil bones of the crag, 
are the same with those of the diluvial gravel, — including the re- 
mains of the elephant, rhinoceros, stag, &c. 

J Some valuable observations on the fonnation of recent lime- 
stone, in beds of shelly marl at the bottom of lakes in Scotland, 
have been read before the Geological S«)ciety by Mr. Lyell, and will 
appear in the volume of the Transactions now in the press. — See 
Annals of Philosophy, 1825. p. 310. 
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of the earth's surface), — it would seem that the whole subject 
Of these newer calcareous formations requires elucidation i 
and, if the inferences connected with them do not throw con- 
siderable doubt upon some opinions at present generally 
received, they show, at least, that a great deal more is to be 
learned respecting the operations and products of the most 
recent geological epochs, than is commonly supposed. 

Since it appears that the accretion of calcareous matter 
is continually going on at the present time, and has proba- 
bly taken place at all times, the stone thus formed, inde- 
pendent of the organized bodies which it envelopes, will 
afford no criterion of its date, — nor give any very certain clue 
to the revolutions wdiich have subsequently acted upon it. 
But as marine shells are found in the cemented masses, at 
heights above the sea, to which no ordinary natural ope- 
rations could have conveyed them, the elevation of these 
shells to their actual place, (if not that of the rock in 
which they are agglutinated,) must be referred to some 
other agency : — while the perfect preservation of the shells, 
their great quantity, and the abundance of the same spe- 
cies in the same places, make it more probable that they 
lay originally in the situations where we now find them, 
than that they have been transported from any considerable 
distances, or elevated by any very turbulent operation. Cap- 
tain de Freycinet, indeed,. mentions that patellee, worn by at- 
trition, and other recent shells, have been found on the west 
coast of New Holland, on the top of a wall of rocks an 
hundred feet above the sea, — evidently brought up by the 
surge during violent storms ^ ; but such shells are found ia 


♦ Frcycinct, p. 187.-— The presence of shells in such situation!' 
may often be ascribed to the birds, which feed on their inhabitants. 
At Madeira, where recent shells are found near the coast at a con- 
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the breccia of Sicily, and in several other places, at heights 
too great, and their preservation is too perfect, to admit of 
this mode of conveyance ; and to account for their existence 
in such situations, recourse must be had to more powerful 
means of transport. 

The occurrence of corals, and marine shells of recent 
appearance, at considerable heights above the sea, on the 
coasts of New Holland, Timor, and several other islands 
of the south, was justly considered by M. Peron as de- 
monstrating the former “ abode of the sea” above the land ; 
and very naturally suggested an inquiry, as to the nature of 
the revolutions to which this change of situation is to be 
ascribed *. From similar appearances at Pulo Nias, one of 
the islands off the western coast of Sumatra, Dr. Jack also 
was led to infer, that the “ surface of that island must at one 
time have been the bed of the ocean;” and after stating, 
“ that by whatever means it obtained its present elevation, 
the transition must have been effected with little violence or 
disturbance to the marine productions at the surface t,” he 
concludes, that the phenomena are in favour of an “ heaving 
up of the land, by a force from heneath.^^ I’he probable na- 
ture of this force is indicated most distinctly, if not demon- 
strated, by the phenomena which attended the memorable 
e«'irthquake of Chili, in November, 1820^, which was felt 

siderable height above the sea, the Gulls have been seen carrying 
nj) the living patella;, just taken from the rocks. 

^ Peron, Voyage, &c. vol. ii. pp. 165-183. 

t Geol. Trans., Second Series, vol. i. p. 403, 404. 

J The statements here referred to, are those of Mrs. Graham, in 
a letter to Mr. Warburton, which has been published in the Geolo- 
gical Transactions, (Second Series, vol. i. p. 412, &c.) ; and the 
account is supported and illustrated by a valuable paper in the Jour- 
nal of the Royal Institution for April, 1824, (vol. xvii. p. 38, &c.) 
Fol. ij. a Q 
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throughout a space of fifteen hundred miles from north to 
south. For it is stated upon the clearest evidence, that after 
formidable shocks of earthquake, repeated with little inter- 
ruption during the whole night of the 19th of November, 
(and the shocks were continued afterwards, at intervals, for 
several months,) ‘‘ it appeared^ on the morning of the 20th, 
that the whole line of coast, from north to south, to a distance 
of about one hundred miles, had been raised above its former 
leveV ^ — ‘‘ The alteration of level at Valparaiso was about 
three feet ; and some rocks were thus newly exposed, on 
which the fishermen collected the scallop-shell fish, which 
was not known to exist there before the earthquake. At 
Quintero the elevation was about four feet — “ When I 
went,'' the narrator adds, “ to examine the coast, although 
it was high-water, 1 found the ancient bed of the sea laid 
bare, and dry, with beds of oysters, muscles, and other 
shells adhering to the rocks on which they grew, — the fish 
being all dead, and exhaling most offensive effluvia?— 
And I found good reason to believe that the coast had 
been raised by earthquakes at former periods in a similar 
manner ; several ancient lines of beach, consisting of shingle 
mixed with shells, extending, in a parallel direction to the 
shore, to the height of fifty feet above the sea." — Such 
an accumulation of geological evidence, from different quar- 
ters and distinct classes of phenomena, concurs to de- 
monstrate the existence of most powerful expansive forces 
within the earth, — and to testify their agency in producing 

The writer of this latter article asserts, that “ the whole coun- 
try, from the foot of the Andes to far out at sea, was raised by 
the earthquake ; the greatest rise being at the distance of about 
two miles from the shore. The rise upon the coast was from two 
to four feet : — at the distance of a mile, inland, it must have been 
from five to six, or seven feet,” pp. 40, 45. 
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the actual condition of its surface, — that the phenomena 
just now described are nothing more than what was to be 
expected from previous induction. These fc\cts, however, 
not only place beyond dispute the existence of such forces, 

but show that, even in detail, their effects accord most 

satisfactorily with the predictions of theory. It is not, 
therefore, at all unreasonable to conceive, that, in other 
situations, phenomena of the same character have been 
produced by the same cause, — though we may not at 
present be enabled to trace its connexion with the ex- 
isting appearances so distinctly; and though the facts, 
when they occurred, may have been unnoticed, — or may 
have taken place at periods beyond the reach of histo- 
rical record, or even beyond the possibility of human tes- 
timony. 

M. Peron has attributed the great abundance of the 
modern breccia of New Holland to the large proportion 
of calcareous matter, principally in the form of comminuted 
shells, which is diffused through the siliceous sand of the 
shores in that country * ; and as the temperature, espe- 
cially of the summer, is very high on that part of the coast 
where this rock has been principally found, the increased 
solution of carbonate of lime by the percolating water, may 
possibly render its formation more abundant there, than in 
more temperate climates. But the true theory of these con- 
cretions, under any modification of temperature, is attended 
with considerable difficulty : — and it is certain that the 
process is far from being confined to the warmer lati- 
tudes. Dr. Paris has given an account of a modern for- 
mation of sand-stone on the northern coast of Cornwall t ; 

* Peron, Voyage, &c. ii. p. 116. 

Trans, of the Geol. Soc. of Cornwall, vol. i. p. 1» 

2 Q 2 
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where a large surface is covered with a calcareous sand, 
that becomes agglutinated into a stone, which he con- 
siders as an£^logous to the rocks of Guadaloupe; and of 
which the specimens that I have seen, resemble those pre- 
sented by Captain Beaufort to the Geological Society, from 
the shore at Rhodes. — Dr. Paris ascribes this concretion, 
not to the agency of the sea, nor to an excess of carbonic 
acid, but to the solution of carbonate of lime itself in 
water, and subsequent percolation through calcareous sand ; 
the great hardness of the stone arising from tlie very 
sparing solubility of this carbonate, and the consequently 
very gradual formation of the deposit, — Dr. Mac Culloch 
describes calcareous concretions, found in banks of sand 
in Perthshire, which “ present a great variety of stalactitic 
forms, generally more or less complicated, and often ex- 
ceedingly intricate and strange and which appear to 
be analogous to those of King George’s Sound and Sweer’s 
Island And he mentions, as not unfrequently occurring in 
sand, in different parts of England, (the sand above the 
fossile bones of Norfolk is given as an example,) long 
cylinders or tubes, composed of sand agglutinated by car- 
bonate of lime, or ‘ calcareous stalactites entangling sand,' 
which, like the concretions of Madeira, and those taken tor 
corals at Bald-Head, “ have been ranked improperly, with 
organic remains.” 

The stone which forms the fragments in the breccia of 
New Holland, is very nearly the same with that of the 
cement by which they are united ; — the difference consisting 
only in the greater proportion of sand which the fragments 
contain:— and it would seem, that after the consolidation ot 

♦ “ On an arenacco-calcareous substance,” &c. Quarterly Joui 
nal, (Royal Institution), Oct. 1823, vol. xvi. p. 79-83, 
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the former, and while the deposition of similar calcareous inaf 
ter was still in progress, the portions first consolidated must 
have been shattered by considerable violence. But, where 
no such fragments exist, the unequal diffusion of components 
at first uniformly mixed,— and even the formation of nodules 
differing in proportions from the paste which surrounds 
them, may perhaps admit of explanation, by some process 
analogous to what takes place in the preparation of the com- 
pound of which the ordinary earthenware is manufactured;— 
where, though the ingredients are divided by mechanical 
attrition only, a sort of chemical action produces, under cer- 
tain circumstances, a new arrangement of the parts*. And 
this explanation may, probably, be extended to those no- 
dular concretions, generally considered as contemporaneous 
with the paste in which they are enveloped, the distinction 
of which, from conglomerates of mechanical origin, forms, in 
many cases, a difficulty in geology. What the degree may 
be, of subdivision required to dispose the particles to act thus 
upon each other, or of fluidity to admit of their action, ^ 
remains still to be determined. 

* The clay and pulverized flints are combined for the use of the 
potter, by being first separately diffused in water to the consistence 
of thick cream, and when mixed in due proportion are reduced to a 
proper consistence by evaporation. During this process, if the 
evaporation be not rapid and immediate, or if the ingredients are 
left to act on each other, even for twenty-four hours, the flinty par- 
ticles unite into sandy grains, and the mass becomes unfit for the 
purposes of the manufacturer. J arn indebted for this interesting 
fact, which, I believe, is well known in some of the potteries, to my 
friend Mr. Arthur Aikin. And Mr. Herschel informs me, tliat a 
similar change takes place in recently precipitated carbonate of 
copper ; which, if left long moist, concretes into hard gritty grains, 
uf a green colour, much more difficultly soluble in ammonia than 
the original precipitate. 
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VI. As the superficial extent of Australia is more than 
three-fourths of that of Europe, and the interior may be 
regarded as unknown*, any theoretic inferences, from the 
slight geological information hitherto obtained respecting this 
great island, are very likely to be deceitful; but among the 
few facts already ascertained respecting the northern portion 
of it, there are some which appear to afford a glimpse of 
general structure. 

Captain Flinders, in describing the position of the chains 
of islands on the north-west coast of Carpentaria, Wes- 
selPs, the English Company’s, and Bromby’s Islands, re- 
marks, that he had “ frequently observed a great similarity 
both in the ground plans, and the elevations of hills, and of 
islands, in 'the vicinity of each other, but did not recollect 
another instance of such a likeness in the arrangement of 
clusters of islands f-** The appearances which called for this 
observation, from a voyager of so much sagacity and experi- 

* The following are the proportions assigned by Captain 
Freycinct to the principal divisions of the globe . — Foyaya auj: 
Terres Australes, p. 107. 


Asia 

French leagues square. 

. 2,200,000 

Froporlions 

17 

America 

. 2,100,000 

17 

Africa . 

. 1,560,000 

12 

Europe . 

501,875 

4 

Australia 

384,375 

a 


The most remote points from the coast of New South Wales, 
to which the late expeditions have penetrated, (and the interior 
has never yet been examined in any other quarter,) arc not above 
500 miles, in a direct lino, from the sea ; the average width ot 
the island from east to west being more than 2000 miles, and from 
north to^south more than 1000 miles. 

t Flinders, V, ii. p. 246; and Charts, Plates 14 and 15. — Kin^b 
Charts, Plate 4, 
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ence in physical geography, must probably have been very 
remarkable ; and, combined with information derivable from 
the charts, and from the specimens for which we are in- 
debted to Captain King and Mr. Brown, they would seem 
to point out the arrangement of the strata on the northern 
coasts of New Holland. 

Of the three ranges which attracted Captain Flinders’s no- 
tice, (see the subjoined Map,) the first on the south-east, 
(3, 4, 5, 6, 7,) is that which includes the Red Clifts, Malli- 
son’s Island, a part of the coast of Arnhem’s Land, from 
Cape Newbold to Cape Wilberforce, and Bromby’s Isles ; 
and its length, from the main land (3) on the south-west of 
Mallison’s Island, to Bromby’s Isles, (7) is more than fifty 
miles, in a direction nearly from south-west to north-east. 
The English Company’s Islands, (2, 2, 2, 2,) at a distance 
of about four miles, are of equal extent ; and the general 
trending of them all, Captain Flinders states (p. 233), is 
nearly N.E, by E,, ‘ parallel with the line of the main coast, 
and with Bromby’s Islands.’ — Wessell’s Islands, (1, 1, 1, 1,) 
the third or most northern chain, at fourteen miles from 
the second range, stretch out to more than eighty miles 
from the main land, likewise in the same direction. 




A Castlereagh Bay 1,1 &c.—Wesseir8 Islands 

B Point Dale 2, 2 &c,— The English Company’s Islands 

C Arnhem Bay 8 Red Cliffs 

D Melville Bay 4 Mallison’s Island 

E Cape Arnhem 5 Cape Newbald 

F Caledon Bay . 6 Cape Wilherforce 

7 Bromby’s Islands 

It is also stated by Captain Flinders, that three of the Eng- 
lish Company's Islands which were examined, slope down 
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nearly to the water on their west sides ; but on the east, 
and more especially the south-east, they present steep cliffs; 
and the same conformation, he adds, seemed to prevail in 
the other islands *. If this structure occurred only in one or 
two instances, it might be considered as accidental ; but as 
it obtains in so many cases, and is in harmony with the 
direction of tiie ranges, it is not improbably of still more 
extensive occurrence, and would intimate a general elevation 
of the strata towards the south-east. 

Now on examining the general map, it will be seen, that 
the lines of tlie coast on the main land, west of the Gulf of 
Carpentari' , between Lim men’s Bight and Cape Arnhem, 
—from the bottom of Castlereagh Bay to Point Dale, — less 
distinctly from Point Pearce, lat. 23', long. 129° 18', to 
the western extremity of Cobourg Peninsula, — and from Point 
Coulomb, lat. 17° 20', loiig. 123° 11', to Cape Londonderry, 
have nearly the same direction ; — the first line being about 
one hundred and eighty geographical miles, the second 
more than three hundred, and the last more than four 
hundred miles, in length t. And these lines, though broken 


* Flinders, Vol. ii. p. 235. 

•J* It is deserving of notice, that the coast of Timor, the nearest 
land on the north-west, at the distance of about 300 miles, is also 
nearly straight, and parallel to the Coast of New Holland in this 
quarter : part of the mountainous range, of which that island con- 
sists, being probably more than 9000 feet high ; and its length, 
from the north-eastern extremity to the S.W. of the adjoining 
island of Rottec, about 300 miles. — But, unfortunately for the 
hypothesis, a chain of islands ifiimediately on the north of Timor, 
is continued nearly in a right line for more than 1200 miles, (from 
Sermatta Island to the south-eastern extremity of Java), in a 
‘lirection from east to rvest. This chain, however, contains several 
volcanoes, including those? of Sumbawa, the eruption of which, 
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by numerous irregularities, especially on the north-west 
coast, are yet sufficiently distinct to indicate a probable con- 
nexion with the geological structure of the country ; since the 
coincidence of similar ranges of coast with the direction of 
the strata, is a fact of very frequent occurrence in other parts 
of the globe And it is observable that considerable uni- 
formity exists in the specimens, from the different places in 
this quarter of New Holland which have been hitherto exa- 
mined ; sandstone, like that of the older formations of Eu- 
rope occurring generally on the north and north-west coasts, 
and appearing to be extensively diffused on the north-west 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria, where it reposes upon primitive 
rocks t. 

in 1815, was of extraordinary violence. Sec K. Inst. Jouriuil, 
vol. i. (1816), p. 248, &c. 

At Lacrosse Island, in the mouth of Cambridge (lulf, on 
the north-west coast of New Hollatid, the beds rise to the N.W. : 
their direction consequently is from S.VV”. to N.E. ; and the rise 
towards the high land of Timor. The intervening sea is very 
shallow. 

* A remarkable ease of this kind, which has not, 1 believe, hceu 
noticed, occurs in the Mediterranean ; and is i^onspicuoiis in Mu’ 
new chart of that sea,/ by Captain W. II. STEiyth. 1 he eastern 
coast of Corsica and Sardinia, for a spiice of more than two hun- 
dred geographical miles being nearly rectilinear, in a direction from 
north to south ; and. Captain Smyth has informed me, eonsistin? 
almost entirely of granite, or, at least, of primitive rocks. The 
coast of Norway affords another instance of the same description ; 
and the details of the ranges in the interior of England furnisli 
several examples of the same kind, on a smaller scale. 

t The coast lines nearly at right angles to those above-mentioned 
—from the S.E. of the Gulf of Carpentaria to Liramen's Bight, 
from Cape Arnhem to Cape Croker,-— and from Cape Dmnett 
Cape Londonderry,— have also a certain degree of linearity ; l>id 
much less remarkable, than those which run from S.W, to N.E 
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The horn-like projection of the land, on the east of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, is a very prominent feature in the 
general map of Australia, and may possibly have some 
connexion with the structure just pointed out. The western 
shore of this horn, from the bottom of the gulf to Endeavour 
Straits, being very low ; while the land on the cast coast rises 
in proceeding towards the south, and after passing Cape 
Weymouth, lat. 12° 30', is in general mountainous and abrupt; 
and Captain King’s specimens from the north-east coast, 
shew that granite is found in so many places along this line, 
as to make it probable that primitive rocks may form the 
general basis of the country in that quarter ; since a lofty 
chain of mountains is continued on the south of Cape Tri- 
bulation, not far from the shore, throughout a space of more 
than five hundred miles. It would carry this hypothesis 
too far, to infer that these primitive ranges are connected 
with the mountains on the west of the English settlements 
near Port Jackson, <^c., where Mr. Scott has described the 
coal-measures as occupying the coast from Port Stevens, 
about lat. 33° to Cape Howe, lat. 37°, and as succeeded, on 
the eastern ascent of the Blue Mountains, by sand-stone, and 
this again by primitive strata* But it may be noticed, that 
Wilson’s Promontory, the most southern point of New South 
Wales, and the principal islands in Bass’s Straits, contain 
granite ; and that primitive rocks occur extensively in Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

The uniformity of the coast lines is remarkable also in 
some other quarters of Australia ; and their direction, as well 
as that of the principal openings, has a general tendency to 
a course from the west of south to the east of north. This, 
for example, is the general range of the south-east coast, 


Annals of Philosophy, June, 1824. 
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from Cape Howe, about lat. 37®, to Cape Byron, lat. 29°, or 
even to Sandy Cape, lat 25® ; and of the western coast, from 
the south of the islands which enclose Shark’s Bay, lat. 26®, 
to North-west Cape, about lat. 22®. — From Cape llamelin, 
lat. 34® 12', to Cape Naturaliste, lat. 33® 26', the coast runs 
nearly on the meridian. The two great fissures of the south 
coast, Spencer’s, and St. Vincent’s Gulfs, as well as the 
great northern chasm of the Gulf of Carpentaria, have a 
corresponding direction ; and Captain Flinders (Chart 4,) 
represents a high ridge of rocky and barren mountains, on 
the east of Spencer’s Gulf, as continued, nearly from nortli to 
south, through a space of more than one hundred geogra- 
phical miles, between latitude 32° 7' and 34®. — Mount 
Brown, one of the summits of this ridge, about lat. 32° 30', 
being visible at the distance of twenty leagues. 

The tendency of all this evidence is somewhat in favour 
of a general parallelism in the range of the strata, — and per- 
haps of tlie existence of primary ranges of mountains on the 
east of Australia in general, from the coast about Cape Wey- 
mouth* to the shore between Spencer’s Gulf and Cape Howe. 
But it must not be forgotten, that the distance between thebe 
shores is more than a thousand miles in a direct line ; — about 
as far as from the west coast of Ireland to the Adriatic, or 


* ’I’he possible correspondence of the great Australian Hi^ht. 
the coast of which in general is of no great elevation, with the 
doeply-iruleiited Gulf of Carpentaria, — tending, as it were, to a 
division of this gfcat island into two, accords with this hypothesis 
of mountain ranges : but the distance between these recesses, over 
the land at the nearest points, is not less than a thousand English 
miles. — The granite, on the south coast, at Investigator’s Islands, 
— and westward, at Middle Island, Cape Le Grand, King George’s 
Sound, and Cape Naturaliste, is very wide of the line above- 
mentioned, and nothing is yet known of its relations. 
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double the distance between the Baltic and the Mediterra- 
j^ean. — If, however, future researches should confirm the 
indications above mentioned, a new case will be supplied in 
support of the principle long since advanced by Mr. 
Michell *j which appears (whatever theory be formed to ex- 
plain it,) to be established by geological observation in so 
many other parts of the world, — that the outcrop of the in- 
clined beds, throughout the stratified portion of the globe, 
is every where parallel to the longer ridges of mountains, — 
towards which, also, the elevation of the strata is directed. 
But in the present state of our information respecting Au- 
stralia, all such general views are so very little more than 
mere conjecture, that the desire to furnish ground for new 
inquiry, is, perhaps, the best excuse that can be offered for 
having proposed them. 

* On the Cause of Earthquakes.— Philosophical Transactions, 
1760. vol. li. p. 566—585, 586. 
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DETAILED LIST OF SPECIMENS. 

The specimens mentioned in the following list have been 
compared with some of those of England and other countries, 
principally in the cabinets of the Geological Society, and of 
Mr. G reenough ; and with a collection from part of the con- 
fines of the primitive tracts of England and North Wales, 
formed by Mr. Arthur Aikin, and now in his own posses- 
sion. Captain King’s collection has been presented to the 
Geological Society ; and duplicates of Mr. Brown’s speci- 
mens are deposited in the British Museum. 

Rood’s Bay, on the East Coast, discovered by Captain 
King, about sixty miles south of Cape Capricorn *. — Red- 
dish sand-stone, of moderately-finc grain, resembling that 
which in England occurs in the coal formation, and beneath 
it (mill-stone grit.) A sienitic compound, consisting of a 
large proportion of reddish felspar, with specks of a green 
substance, probably mica ; — resembling a rock from Shap 
in Cumberland. 

Cape Clinton, between Rodd’s Bay and the Percy Islands. 
— Porphyritic conglomerate, with a base of decomposed fel- 
spar, enclosing grains of quartz and common felspar, and 
some fragments of what appears to be compact epidote; 

♦ In Captain King’s collection are also specimens found on the 
beach at Port Macquarie, and in the bed of the Hastings River, 
of common serpentine, and of botryoidal magnesite, from veins in 
serpentine. The magnesite agrees nearly with that of Baudissero, 
in Piedmont. (See Oleaveland’s Mineralogy, 1st edition, p.345.) 
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very nearly resembling specimens from the trap rocks *' of 
the Wrekin and Breeden Hills in Shropshire. Reddish and 
Yellowish sandy clay^ coloured by oxide of iron, and used 
as pigments by the natives. 

Pkrcy Islands, about one hundred and forty miles north 
of Cape Capricorn . — Compact felspar of a flesh-red hue, 
enclosing a few small crystals of reddish felspar and of 
quartz. — This specimen is marked “ general character of the 
rocks at Percy Island,” and very much resembles the com- 
pact felspar of the Pentland Hills near Edinburgh, and of 
Saxony. Coarse porphyriiic conglomerate^ of a reddish hue. 
Serpentine, A trap-like compound, with somewhat the as- 
pect of serpentine, but yielding with difficulty to the knife. 
— This specimen has, at lirst sight, the appearance of a con- 
glomerate, made up of portions of different hues, purplish, 
brown, and green ; but the coloured parts are not other- 
wise distinguishable in the fracture : — It very strongly re- 
sembles a rock which occurs in the trap-formation, near 
kyd-Hole, at Pont-y-Pool, in Shropshire. Slaty clay ^ with 
particles of mica, like that which frequently occurs imme- 
diately beneath beds of coal. 

* By the terms Trap^ and Trap formation^ which 1 am aw’arc 
an; extremely vague, I intend merely to signify a class of rocks, 
iucliiding several members, which differ from each other consider- 
ahly in mincralogical character, but agree in some of their prin- 
cipal geological relations ; and the origin of which very numerous 
phenomena concur in referring to some modification of volcani<! 
agency. The term Greenstone also is of very loose application, 
and includes rocks that exhibit a wide range i)f characters 
the predominant colour being some shade of green, the structure 
more or less crystalline, and the chief ingredients supposed to 
he hornblende and felspar,— but the components, if. they could be 
accurately determined, probably more numerous and varied, than 
systematic lists imply. 
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Repulse Island, in Repulse Bay, about one hundred and 
twenty miles north-west of the Percy Islands. — Indisinct 
specimens, apparently consisting of decomposed compact 
felspar, A compound of quartz, mica, and felspar, having 
the appearance of re-composed granite. 

Cape Cleveland, about one hundred and twenty miles 
north of Repulse Island. — Yellowish-grey granite^ with 
brown mica ; “ from the summit of the hill.** Reddish gra- 
nite^ of very fine grain ; with the aspect of sand-stone. Dark 
grey porphyritic hornstone, approaching to compact felspar, 
with imbedded crystals of felspar. 

Cape Grafton, about one hundred and eighty miles west 
of north from Cape Cleveland. — Close grained grey and 
yellowish-grey granite^ with brown mica. A reddish granitic 
stone, composed of quartz, felspar, and tourmaline. 

Endeavour River, about one hundred miles west of 
north from Cape Grafton. — Grey granite of several varieties ; 
from a peaked hill under Mount Cook and its vicinity. Gra- 
nular quartz^rock of several varieties : and indistinct speci- 
mens of a rock approaching to talc-slate. 

Lizard Island, about fifty miles east of north from En- 
deavour River — Grey granite, consisting of brown and 
white mica, quartz, and a large proportion of felspar some- 
what decomposed. 

Clack Island, near Cape Flinders, on the north-west of 
Cape Melville, about ninety miles north-west of Lizard 
Island. — Smoke-grey micaceous slaty-clay, much like cer- 
tain beds of the old red sand-stone, where it graduates into 
grey wacke. This specimen was taken from an horizonial 
bed about ten feet in thickness, reposing upon a mass of 
pudding-stone, which included large pebbles of quartz and 
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jasper; and above it was a mass of sand- stone, more than 
sixty feet thick. — (Narrative, vol. ii. p. 26.) 

Sunday Island, near Cape Grenville, about one hundred 
and seventy miles west of north from Cape Melville.— Co7W- 
pact felspar^ of a flesh-red colour; very nearly resembling 
that of the Percy Islands, above-mentioned. 

Goodes Island, one of the Prince of Wales’s group, about 
latitude 10°, thirty-four miles north-west of Cape York. — 
The specimens, in Mr. Brown’s collection from this place, 
consist of coarse-slaty porphjritic conglomerate^ with a base 
of greenish-grey compact felspar, containing crystals of red- 
dish felspar and quartz. This rock has some resemblance to 
that of Clack Island above-mentioned. 

Swkkr’s Island, south of Wellesley’s group, at the bottom 
of the Gulf of (Carpentaria. — A stalactitic concretion of 
quartzose sand, and fine gravel, cemented by reddish carbo- 
nate of lime ; apparently of the same nature with the stem- 
likc concretions of King George’s Sound : (See hereafter, 
p. 621.) In this specimen the tubular cavity of the sta- 
lactite is still open. 

The shore, in various parts of this island, was found to 
consist of red ferruginous matter, {Bog -ir on- ore?) sometimes 
unmixed, but not unfrequently mingled with a sandy cal- 
careous stone ; and in some places rounded portions of the 
ferruginous matter were enveloped in a calcareous cement. 

Bentinck Island, near Sweer’s Island, — A granular com- 
pound, like sand-stone recomposed from the debris of 
granite. Brown hematite^ enclosing quartzose sand. 

PisoNiA Island, on the east of Mornington’s Island, is 
composed of calcareous breccia and pudding-stone, which 

Vol. II. 2 R 
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consist of a sandy calcareous cement, including watev-woru 
portions of reddish ferruginous matter, with fragments of 
shells. 

North Island, one of Sir Edward Pellew’s group. — 
Coarse siliceous sand, concreted by ferruginous matter; 
which, in some places, is in the state of brown hematite. 
Calcareous incrustations^ including fragments of madrepores, 
and of shells, cemented by splintery carbonate of lime. 

Cape-Maria Island, in Limmen’s Bight, was found by 
Mr. Brown to be composed principally of sand- stone. The 
specimens from this place, however, consist of grey splintery 
hornstone^ with traces of a slaty structure ; and of yellowisli- 
grey flint, approaching to calcedony ; with a coarse variety 
of cacholong, containing small nests of quartz crystals. 

Groote Eylandt is composed of sand-stone, of whicli two 
different varieties occur among the specimens. A quartzosc. 
reddish sand-stone, of moderately fine grain ; and a coarse 
reddish compound, consisting almost exclusively of worn 
pebbles of quartz, some of which are more than half an 
inch in diameter, with a few rounded pebbles of calcc- 
dony. The latter rock is nearly identical with that ot 
Simms' Island, near Goulburn’s Island on the north coast. 

Chasm Island, Winchelsea Island, and Burney’s Island, 
are of the same materials as Groote Eylandt: and sand- 
stone was found also on the western shore of Blue-Mud Bay. 

On the shore of the mainland, opposite to Groote Ey- 
landt, a little north of latitude 14°, Mr. Brown observed the 
“ common sandj calcareous stone, projecting here and there 
in ragged fragments.” 
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Morgan’s Island, in Blue-Mud Bay, north-west of Groote 
Eylandt, is composed principally of clinkstone^ sometimes 
indistinctly columnar. But among the specimens are also 
a coarse conglomerate of a dull purplish colour, — including 
pebbles of granular quartz and a fragment of a slaty rock 
like potstone : the hue and aspect of the compound being 
preci'sely those of the oldest sand-stones. Reddish quartzose 
sandstone^ of uniform and fine grain. A concretion of 
rounded quartz pebbles, cemented by ferruginous matter, 
apparently of recent formation. 

Round Hill, near Cape Grindall, — a prominence east of 
north from Blue-Mud Bay, was found by Captain Flinders to 
consist, at the upper part, of sandstone. The specimens of 
the rocks in its vicinity are, dark grey granite^ somewhat ap- 
approaching to gneiss, with a few specks of garnet ; and a 
calcareous, probably concretional stone, enclosing the re- 
mains of shells, with cavities lined with crystals of cal- 
careous spar. 

Mount Caledon, on the mainland, west of Caledon Bay, 
consists of grey granite.^ with dark brown mica in small 
quantity ; and on the sides and top of the hill ‘ large loose 
blocks of that rock were observed, resting upon other blocks.’ 

A small island, near Cape Arnhem, is also composed of 
granite^ in which the felspar has a bluish hue. 

Smaller of the Melville Islands, north-east of Melville 
Bay *. — A botryoidal mass of ferruginous oxide of man- 
ganescy approaching to hematite ; the fissures in some places 
occupied by carbonate of lime. 

* The relative position of the islands and bays on this part/)f 
the coast is represented in the enlarged Map, p. 600. 

2 R 2 
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Melville Bay. — Granite, composed of grey and some- 
what bluish felspar, dark brown mica, and a little quartz; 
containing minute disseminated specks of molyhdena, ami 
indistinct crystals of pale red garnet. 

Red Cliffs, south-west of Arnhem Bay ; — on the line of 
the first chain of islands mentioned by Captain Flinders, 
(Sec the Map, p. 600, fig. 3.) — Friable conglomerate, of a 
full brick-red colour, consisting of minute grains of quartz, 
with a large proportion of ochreous matter. 

Mallison’s Island. (Map, p. 600, fig. 4.) — The clifis of 
this island are composed of a fissile primitive rock, on which 
sand-stone reposes in regular beds. The specimen of the 
former resembles gneiss, or mica slate, near the contact with 
granite : the sand-sto?ie is thick-slaty, quartzose, of a reddish 
hue, with mica disseminated on the surfaces of the joints; 
and one face of the specimen is incrusted with quartz crys- 
tals, thinly coated with botryoidal hematite. Light grey 
quartzose sandstone of a fine grain, with a thin coating of 
brown hematite, was also found in this island : — And a 
breccia, consisting of angular fragments of sandstone, ce- 
mented by thin, vein-like, coatings of dark brown hema- 
tite, was found there, in loose blocks at the bottom of per- 
pendicular cliffs. — The specimen of this breccia is attached 
to a plate of granular quartz, and may possibly have been 
part of a vein. 

The shore of Inglis’s Island, the largest of the English 
Company's Range, (2. 2. 2. in the Map, p. 600,) is formed 
of flat beds, of a slaty argillaceous rock, which breaks into 
rhomboidal fragments ; but the specimen is indistinct. Fer- 
ruginous masses, probably consisting of brown hematite, 
come also from this island. 
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Astell’s Island, north-east of Inglis’s Isle, Very tine- 
grained greyish-white quartzose sand^stone identical with 
that of Mallison’s Island, and very closely resembling some 
of the specimens from Prince Regent’s and Hunter’s Rivers. 

Among the remaining islands of this range, — Bosanquet’s, 
Cotton’s, and Pobassoo’s Isles, were found by Mr. Brown 
to consist, in a great measure, of sand^stone, of the same 
character with the specimens above-mentioned. 

Pobassoo’s Island, a small islet south-east of Astell’s 
Isle. — Fine-grained, somewhat reddish, sandstone. Another 
specimen of sand-stone is friable, of a light flesh-red co- 
lour, and apparently composed of the debris of granite. A 
crystalline rock, consisting of greenish-grey hornblende, 
with a very small proportion of felspar (Ilornblende rock ?). — 
Fragment, apparently from a columnar mass, of a stone 
intermediate between clink-stone and compact felspar. 

Such of the English Company’s Islands as were ex- 
amined by Captain Flinders, arc stated by him to consist, in 
the upper part, of a grit, or sandstone, of a close texture ; 
the lower part being argillaceous, and stratified, and ‘ sepa- 
rating into pieces of a reddish colour, resembling flat tiles.' 
d’lic strata-dip to the west, at an angle of about 15*^. 

South-west bay of Goulburn’s south Island, two hun- 
dred and fifty miles west of the Gulf of Carpentaria, (Nar- 
rative, i.. p. 64.) — Coarse-grained reddish quartzose con* 
(jlomerate and sandstone ; resembling the older sand-stones 
of England and Wales, and especially the “ mill-stone grit ” 
beneath the coal formation. Fine greyish- white pipe-clay ; 
of which about thirty feet in thickness were visible, ap- 
parently above the sand-stone last mentioned. Coarse- 
grained, ferruginous sandstone, containing Iragments ot 
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quartz, from above the pipe-clay. — ^The appearance of the 
cliff from which these specimens were taken, is represented 
in the view of the bay on the south of Goulburn Island, 
(vol. i. p. 66) ; and a distant head in the view consists of 
the same materials. 

Simms Island, on the west of Goulburn's south Island, 
(Narrative, i. p. 70) — is composed of a reddish conglome- 
rate^ nearly identical with some of the specimens above- 
mentioned. 

The western side of Lethbridge Bay, on the north of 
Melville Island, consists of a range of cliffs like those at 
Goulburn’s Island ; the upper part being red, the lower 
white and composed of ‘pipe-clay- The western extremity 
of Bathurst Island, between Cape Helvetuis and Cape 
Fourcroy, is also formed of cliffs of a very dark red colour. 

Lacrosse Island, at the mouth of Cambridge Gulf, 
about one hundred miles from Port Keats. — Reddish, very 
quartzose sandstone; from a stratum which dips to the 
south-east, at an angle of about ten or fifteen degrees. 
Micaceous and argillaceous fissile sandstone-, of purplish 
and greenish hues, in patches, or occasionally intermixed ; 
— precisely resembling the rock of Brecon, in South Wales, 
and, generally, the ‘ old red sand-stone' of the vicinity of 
Bristol and the confines of England and Wales. Fine- 
grained thin-slaty sandstone, resembling certain beds ot 
the coal formation, or of the millstone grit, is found in 
large masses, under an “ argillaceous cliff,'’ on the north 
side of Lacrosse Island. 

The specimens from the interior of Cambridge Gulf are 
from Adolphus Island, and consist of reddish and grey 
sandstone, more or less decomposed. 
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Vansittart Bay, about one hundred and forty miles 
north-west of Cambridge Gulf. — Reddish quartzose savid^ 
stone ^ or quartz^rocL Indistinct specimens of green^stone^ 
with adhering quartz ; apparently a primitive rock. 

Port Warrendkr, at the bottom of Admiralty Gulf, about 
forty miles south-west of Vansittart Bay, (Narrative, vol. i. 
p. 322, 323 .) — Epidotc and quartz, in small crystals con- 
fusedly interlaced ; apparently from veins, or nests, but un- 
accompanied by any portion of the adjacent rock. — The 
structure in one of these specimens approaches to the 
amygdaloidal. A compact greenish stone, with dissemi- 
nated crystalline spots of epidotc, and of quartz, and appa- 
rently consisting of an intimate mixture of those minerals, is 
also among the specimens from Port Warrender. 

yVll these specimens are from detached water-worn 
masses at the foot of Crystal Head, on the south-west of the 
port. The summit of the head is flat and tabular, and the 
rocks in the vicinity are described by Captain King as con- 
sisting of siliceous sand-stone. Cakedony, apparently from 
amygdaloid of the trap formation, was also found at Port 
Warrender. 

The epidote of this place is in general of a pale-greenish 
colour, but is mixed with, and sometimes appears to pass into, 
spots of a rich purplish-brown. The specimens resemble 
generally the epidote of Dauphiny and Siberia ; but Mr. 
bevy, who has been so good as to examine them, informs 
me that the crystals exhibit some modifications not de- 
scribed either by Haiiy, or by Mr. Haidinger in his paper on 
this mineral, and which are probably peculiar to this locality. 

Water Island, on the west side of Cape Voltaire, at 
the south-west entrance of Port Warrender, is described 
(vol. i. p, 395) as consisting of quartzose sand^stonc ; as is 
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also KLvter Island, in Montagu Sound. And the same 
rock appears to occur throughout the islands on this part 
of the coast.— (Narrative, i. p. 401.) 

Montagu Sound, about fivc-and-twcnty miles south-west 
of Admiralty Gulp, (Narrative, i. p. 400.) — Greyish gra~ 
nular quartz; like that of the Lickey Hill, in Worcestershire. 
Fine-grained quartzose sandstone, of a purplish hue, re- 
sembling a rock on the banks of the Severn, near Bridge- 
north. Grey and reddish sandstone; apparently composed 
of the debris of granite, and very nearly resembling that of 
Simms Island above-mentioned. 

Hunter’s River, falling into York Sound, on the north- 
east side. — Somewhat coarse reddish-white sandstone; like 
that of the coal formation, and some varieties of millstone 
grit. Eine-grained, reddish-grey quartzose sandstone, hav- 
ing the appearance of stratification, and resembling the 
rocks of Cambridge Gulf. 

Roe’s River, at the eastern termination of York Sound, 
(Narrative,!, p. 407, 408, 413,) runs between precipitous 
banks of sand^stone, in nearly horizontal strata, which rise 
to the height of three hundred feet. 

Careening Bay, between Yoik Sound and Prince Re- 
gent’s River, (Narr. i. p. 413; ii. 43, &c. See the plate, 
p. 418, vol. i.) — Crystalline epidote, and whitish quartz, ap- 
parently from a vein. Purplish-brown epidote, with small 
nests or concretions of green epidote and quartz ; forming a 
a sort of amygdaloid. Conglomerate, containing angular 
fragments of yellowish-grey quartz-rock, in a base of com- 
pact epidote. A nearly uniform greenish compound ot 
epidote intimately mixed with quartz, also occurs at this 
place. Flat lamellar calcedony. Very fine-grained red- 
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dish-grey quartzose sandstone, with traces of a slaty struc- 
ture, resembling that of York Sound, and Cambridge Gulf, 
was found in the north-east end of this bay; and line- 
grained greenstone, on the summit of the adjacent hills. 

Several of these specimens arc almost identical with those 
of Port Warrender; from which place Careening Bay is dis- 
tant about sixty miles. 

Bat Island, (Narr. i. p. 432,) western entrance of Careen- 
ing Bay. — Quartz from thin veins, with particles of an ad- 
hering rock, probably chlorite-slate. Quartz, containing dis- 
seminated hematitic iron-ore and copper pyrites. Quartz 
crystals, with calccdony, from nodules in amygdaloid. 
Quartz with specular iron ore. Greenstone, with calce- 
dony and copper pyrites. A decomposed stone, probably 
consisting of — The specimens of trap-rocks from this 

place are from a cavern. 

Grkvillk Island, near tlic entrance of Prince Regent’s 
River. — Reddish, coarsely granular, siliceous sandstone ; in 
horizontal strata, intersected by veins of crystallized 
quartz *. 

Half-Way Bay, within Prince Regent^s River on the 
west of the entrance, near Greville Island. — Hornblende 
rock? nearly agreeing with that of Pobassoo’s Island, on the 
north-west of the Gulf of Carpentaria, (Sec above, p. 613.) 
Calccdony, apparently from nodules in amygdaloid. Green- 
ish quartz, approaching to heliotrope. Red, somewhat slaty 
jasper, mixed with quartz and calccdony, and containing 
specular iron ore. 

The specimens from this place much resemble some of 
those from Sotto i Sassi, in the Val di Fassa in the Tyrol, 


Narrative, vol. ii. p. 53. 
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which I have seen in the collection of Mr. Herschel ; and 
which consist of reddish jasper with calcedony, and a 
greenish flinty stone, like heliotrope,— the whole belonging 
the trap-formation. 

Point Cunningham, east of south from Cape Lev^ue, 
and about one hundred and fifty miles south-west of Prince 
Regent's River. — Very compact and fine-grained reddish 
granular quartz^ with a glistening lustre, and flat conchoidal 
fracture. This stone, though so compact in the recent frac- 
ture, has distinct traces of stratification on the decomposed 
surface, which is of a dull reddish hue. Bright red ferru- 
ginous granular quartz^ (Eisen-kiesel ?) with a glistening 
lustre, and a somewhat porous texture. A specimen of 
“ the soil of the hills" at Cygnet Bay, consists of very fine 
reddish-yellow quartzose sand. A large rounded pebble, 
consisting of ferruginous granular quartz^ of a dark purplish- 
brown colour, and considerable density, was found here; 
near a fireplace of the natives, by whom it is used for 
making their hatchets ; with a fragment of a calcareous in- 
crustation, like that of the west coast hereafter mentioned. 

The next specimens in Captain King's collection, — a space 
of more than three hundred miles on this coast not having 
been examined by him — are from Malus Island, in Dam- 
pier's Archipelago [See Narrative, vol. i, p. 56]; — they con- 
sist of fine-grained green^stonc, and what appears to be a 
basaltic rock, of aniygdaloidal structure. ^ 

Dirk Hartog’s Island, west of Shark’s Bay. — A com- 
pound of rather fine-grained translucent quartzose sandf 
cemented by carbonate of lime, of various shades of reddish 
and yellowish grey. This stone has in some places the 
structure of a breccia; the angles of the imbedded frag* 
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merits, which are from half an inch to two inches in diameter, 
being very distinct: — but in other parts, the fracture exhibits 
the appearance of roundish nodules, composed of concentric 
shells, — OF bags as it were, of calcareous matter, which vary 
in colour, and are filled with a mixture of the same sub- 
stance and quartzose sand: and the spaces between these 
nodules are likewise occupied by a similar compound 

* The following rlescription given by the French naturalists of 
the rocks at Bernier’s Islands, was probably taken from a large 
suite of specimens; and M. Peron states, (I.p. 204*,) that it is 
strictly applicable to all the adjacent parts of the continent, and of 
the islands that were examined by the Freiudi voyagers : — 

“ Le sable dii rivage (dc I'ile Bernier) est qiiartzcux, niel6 d’une 
grande proportion d<i debris calcaires fortement attenues. La sub- 
stance de rile m6rnc se compose, dans ses couches inferieiires, d'un 
gres calcairc coquillier, tant()t blanchatre, tantotrougeatre, depose 
par couches horizontales, dont I’epaisseur varie dc 2 a 3 decimetres, 
(7 a 11 poucea,) et qui tontes etant tres uniformes dans leur pro- 
loMgcnient, pourroient olfrir d la ina^onncric des pierres de con- 
struction naturellernent tailKu's. 

“ Les coquillcs iiicrustees dans ces massifs des roches sont 
presque toiitcs univalves ; elles aparticniient plus particulicTement 
an genre Natice de M. de Lamarck, et ont les plus grands rapports 
avec Tesp^cc dc Natice qui se trouve vivantc au pied dc ces rochers. 
EIlcs sont sans doiite petrifiecs depuis bicn des sieclcs, car, outre 
(|u’il est tres difficile de les retircr intactes du milieu de ces gr^s, 
tant leur adhesion avec eux est intime, on les observe encore a 
plus de 50 metres (150 pieds)'au dcssus du niveau actuel de lamer. 

“ Quelque rcgularite qiic ces bancs puissent affecter dans leur 
disposition gcnerale, ils ne sont cependant pas tons homogenes 
dans leur substance ; il est siir-tout une variete dc ces roches plus 
n*marquablc par sa structure. Ce sont des galets calcaires, agr^iges 
dans une terre sablonneuse ocracee, qui leur est tellemcnt adhe- 
I'cnte, qu’on ne sauroit detruire cettc espcce de ganguc sans les 
briser eux merncs. Tous ces galcts affcctent la forme globuleuse. 



The cementing lime-stone in the rock of this island, is 
very like some of the more compact portions of the stone 
of Guadaloupe, which contains the human skeletons, the 
hardness and fracture being nearly the same in both. The 
chief difference of these rocks seems to arise from the na- 
ture of the cemented substances; — which, in the Guada- 
loupe stone, being themselves calcareous, are incorporated, 
or melted as it were, into the cement, by insensible gra- 
dation* ; while the quartzose sand, in that of Dirk Hartog's 
Island, is strongly contrasted with the calcareous matter 
that surrounds itf. But, wherever the imbedded fragments 
in the latter consist of lime-stone, their union with the 
cement is complete. 

Rottnest Island, about four hundred and iifty niilos 
south of Dirk Hartog’s Island. — Indistinct specimens con- 
taining numerous fragments of shells, in a calcareous ce- 
ment; the substance of these shells has at first sight tlie 

ot sc component d'lin gi*and riombrc do zones eoncentriques, qiii sc 
d6veloppent autour d‘un noyau central d’lin gres scintillant ct 
brunatre. Ces diverses couches out a peine quelques inilliinitres 
d’cpaisscur, et affectent dcs nuances agreables, qui varient dcpiiis 
le rougc-fonce jusqu'au jaune-clair.* La disposition gcnt'ralc dc 
cette breche lui donne done quelques rapports grossiers avee le 
granit globuleux de file de Corse ; et, par ses couches rubaiu'es, 
coiicentriques, elle a quelque chose dc Taspcct des Agathes-Onyx. 
Les bancs de gres divers dont jc viens de parler, consti- 
tuent, “d bien dire, la masse enticre dii pays qui nous occupe, &c.” — 
Vol. 1. p. 110. Sec also Freycinet, p. 187. 

* See Mr. Kcenig’s Paper. Phil. Trans, vol. civ. (1814) p. 107, 

I- Captain King informs me tliat the soundings in this part of 
the coast, bring up a very fine quartzose- sand, like that cemented in 
the breccia. 
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appearance of calccdony, and is iiarder tlian ordinary car- 
bonate of lime. 

The characters of the shells in Captain King’s specimens 
from this place are indistinct; but the specimens at the Jardin 
dll Roi, which, there is reason to suppose, have come from this 
part of the coast, contain shells of several species, — belonging 
among others to the genera, corbula, chama, cardium, por- 
cellanea, turbo, corithium. M. Prevost, to whom I am in- 
debted for this account, observes, that notwithstanding the 
recent appearance of the shells, the beds which contain 
them are stated to occur at a considerable height above 
the sea: and he remarks that the aspect of the rock is very 
like that of the shelly deposite of St. Hospice, near Nice. 

King George’s Sound, on the south coast, east of south 
from Cape Leeuwin. — Beautifully white and fine quartzose 
sand, from the sea-beach. Yellowish grey granite, from 
Bald-head, Two varieties oi' calcareous rock, of the same 
nature with that of Dirk Hartog’s Island ; consisting of par- 
ticles of translucent quartzose sand, united by a cement of 
yellowish or cream-coloured carbonate of lime, which has 
a flat conchoidal and splintery fracture, and is so hard 
as to yield with difficulty to the knife. In this compound, 
there are not any distinct angular fragments, as in the stone 
of Dirk Hartog’s Islands ; but the calcareous matter is very 
unequally diffused. 

A third form in which this recent calcareous matter ap- 
pears, is that of irregular, somewhat tortuous, stein-likc 
bodies, with a rugged sandy surface, and from half an inch 
to an inch in diameter ; the cross fracture of which shows 
that they are composed of sand, cemented by carbonate of 
lime, either uniformly mixed throughout, or forming a crust 
around calcareous matter of a spongy texture; in which 
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latter case they have some resemblance to the trunks or 
roots of trees. — A mass, vrhich seems to have been of this 
description, is stated to have come from a height of about 
two hundred and fifty feet above the sea, at Bald-head, on 
the South Coast of Australia. These specimens, however, 
do not really exhibit any traces of organic structure; and 
so nearly resemble the irregular stalactitical concretions 
produced by the passage of calcareous or ferruginous so- 
lutions through sand *, that they are probably of the same 
origin; indeed the central cavity of the stalactite still re- 
mains open in some of the specimens of this kind from 
Sweer’s Island in the Gulf of Carpentaria, 'fhe specimens 
from Madeira, presented to the Geological Society by Mr. 
Bowdich, and described in his notes on that islandt , ap- 
pear upon examination to be of the same charactcir. — But 
there is no reason to suppose that the trunks of trees, as 
well as other foreign substances, may not be thus incrusted, 
since various foreign bodies, even of artificial production, 
have been so found. Professor Buckland has mciitioiu d a 
specimen of concreted limestone from St. Helena, which 
contains the recent shell of a bird’s eggj; and M. Perou 
states that, in the concretional limestone rock of the South 
Coast of New Holland, the trunks of trees occur, with the 
vegetable structure so distinct as to leave no doubt as to 
their nature §, 

* Tubular concretions of matter, irregularly ramify- 
ing through sand, like the roots of trees, are described by Captain 
Lyon as (Mxurring in Africa. — Lyon’s Travels, Appendix, p. 65. 

t Excursions in Madeira, 1825, p. 139, 140; and Bull, des 
Sciences Naturelles, vol. iv. p. 322. 

J Geol. Trans, vol. v. p. 479. 

$ P^ron, ii. p. 75. 
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INSTRUCTJOXS FOR COLLECTING GEOLOGICAL 
SPECiMENS. 

It so often happens that specimens sent from distant 
places, by persons unpractised in geology, fail to give the 
instruction which is intended, from the want of attention to 
a few necessary precautions, that the following directions 
may perhaps be useful to some of those, into whose hands 
these pages are likely to fall. It will be sufficient to pre- 
mise, that two of the principal objects of geological inquiry, 
are, to determine, — 1st, the nature of the materials of which 
the earth is composed ; and, 2ndly, the relative Order in 
which these materials are disposed with respect to each 
other. 

1. Specimens of rocks ought not, in general, to be taken 
from loose pieces, but from large masses in their native place, 
or which have recently fallen from their natural situation. 

2. The specimens should consist of the stone unchanged 
by exposure to the elements, which sometimes alter the cha- 
racters to a considerable distance from the surface. — Petri- 
factions, however, are often best distinguishable in masses 
somewhat decomposed ; and are thus even rendered visible, 
in many cases, where no trace of any organized body can 
be discerned in the recent fracture. 

3. The specimens ought not to be too small. — A conve- 
nient size is about three inches square, and about three- 
quarters of an inch, or less, in thickness. 

4. It seldom happens that large masses, even of the same 
kind of rock, are uniform throughout any considerable space ; 
so that the general character is collected, by geologists who 
examine rocks in their native places, from the average of an 
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extensive surface : — a collection ought therefore to furnish 
specimens of the most characteristic varieties ; — and thf; 
most s'plcndid specimens are, in general, not the most in- 
structive. Where several specimens are taken in the same 
place, a series of numbers should be added to the note of 
their locality. 

5. One of the most advantageous situations for obtaining 
specimens, and examining the relations of rocks, is in the 
sections afforded by cliffs on the seashore ; especially 
after recent falls of large masses. It commonly happens 
that the beds thus exposed are more or less inclined ; uml 
in this case, if any of them be inaccessible at a particular 
point, the decline of the strata will frequently enable tin- 
collector to supply himself with the specimens he wislus 
for, within a short distance. Thus, in the subjoined sketch, 
which may be supposed to represent a clifl' of considerable 
height, — the observer being situated at a, the beds /j, c, f/, 
though inaccessible at that place, may be examined with 
ease and security, where they successively come down to 
the shore, at b\ c\ and d\ 



6. To examine the interior of an unknown country, more 
skill and practice are required : the rocks being generally 
concealed by the soil, accumulations of sand, gravel, &c., 
and by the vegetation of the surface. But the strata are 
commonly disclosed in the sides of ravines, — in the beds oi 
rivers and mountain-streams; and these, especially where 


they cross the direction of the strata, and be made, by 
careful examination, to afford instructive sections. 

7. Among the distinctive circumstances of the strata, 
the remains of organized bodies, — shells, corals, and other 
zoophytes,— the bones and teeth of animals, — fossil e wood, 
and the impressions of vegetable stems, roots, or leaves, (§*c., 
are of the greatest importance ; affording generally the most 
marked characters of the strata in which they occur. — These 
should, therefore, be particularly sought after, and their 
relative abundance or rarity in different situations noticed. 
The petrified bodies should, if possible, be kept united with 
portions of the rock or matrix in which they are found ; and 
where they are numerous, — in sand, clay, or any moist or 
friable matrix, — it is in general better to retain a large por- 
tion of the whole mass, to be examined afterwards, than to 
attempt their separation at the time of collecting. 

8. The loose materials which are found above the solid 
rocks, in the form of gravel, silt, rolled pebbles, ^-c., should 
be carefully distinguished from the solid strata upon whicli 
they repose. And the more ancient of these loose materials, 
found on the sides or summits of hills, <^c., should be distin- 
guished from the recent mud, sand, and gravel, brought 
down by land- Hoods, or rivers. The bones and teeth of 
animals are not unfrequently found in gravel of the former 
description ; and the collection of these remains from distant 
quarters of the globe, is an object of the greatest interest 
to geology. 

9. Besides a note of the locality, there ought, if possible, 
to accompany every specimen, a short notice of its geological 
circumstances ; as — 

Whether it he found in large shapeless masses, or in 
strata ? 
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If in strata, — what are the thickness, inclination to the 
horizon, and direction with respect to the compass, of 
the beds ? — [ If these cannot be measured, an estimate 
should always be recorded, while the objects are in 
view.]- — Are they uniform in dip and direction?— curved, 
or contorted ? — continuous, or interrupted by fissures or 
veins? 

Is the whole cliff, or mass of strata in sight, of uniform com* 
position ? — or does it consist of different kinds of stone ? 

If the strata be different, — what is the order in which they 
arc placed above each other successively ? 

10. A labels distinctly written, should accompany every 
specimen, stating its native place, its relative situation, t'Jc., 
<^c. And these labels should be connected with the speci- 
mens immediately, on the spot where they are found. — 
This injunction may appear to be superfluous ; but so much 
valuable information has been lost to geology from the 
neglect of it, that every observer of experience will ac- 
knowledge its necessity ; and it is, perhaps, in practice one 
of the most difficult to adhere to. 

11. A sketch of a coast or cliff, however slight, frequently 
conveys more information respecting the disposition and re- 
lations of rocks, than the longest memorandum. If num- 
bers, denoting the situation of the specimens collected, be 
marked upon such sketches, much time may be saved at 
the moment of collecting. But in all such cases, the me- 
morandum should be looked over soon afterwards, and 
labels distinctly explaining their situation, ^'c., be attached 
to the specimens themselves. 

12. The specimens should be so packed, that the surfaces 
may be defended from exposure to air, moisture, and fric- 
tion : for which purpose, if strong paper cannot be obtained, 
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dry moss, or straw, or leaves, may be used with advantage. 
Where paper is used for wrapping the specimens, they are 
best secured by fastening the envelope with sealing-wax. 

Lastly, The collector must not be discouraged, nor be pre- 
vented from collecting, by finding that the place which he 
may chance to visit in a remote situation, has not a striking 
appearance, or the rocks within his view a very interest- 
ing character ; since it frequently, and even commonly, hap- 
pens, that facts and specimens, in themselves of very little 
importance, become valuable by subsequent comparison ; so 
that scarcely any observation, if recorded with accuracy, 
will be thrown away. 


The Irntruments required by the geological traveller will 
vary, according to the acquirements and specific objects of 
the individual. The most essential are : — 

The Hammer; which, for general purposes, may be of the form 
here represented : — 



The head should be of steel well tempered, about 4 inches from the 
face to the edge, and li inch square in the middle ; the face flat, 
and square, or nearly so ; the edge placed in the direction of the 
handle. 'Fhe orifice for the insertion of the handle oval, a very 
little wider on the outer side than within ; its diameters, about 
1 inch vertically, and .7 across ; the centre somewhat more than 1^ 
incli from the face. The handle should be of ash, or other tough 
wood ; not less than 16 inches long ; fitting tight into the head at its 
insertion, without a shoulder ; and increasing a little in size towards 
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the end remote from the lioad, to prevent its slip])inj>’. — It should 
be fixC4l in the head by means of a thin, barhed iron wed^e. 

For trimminfr specimens, smaller hammers may be employed : — 
The form of the head, recommended hir this ])iirpose by l)i*. Mac 
Culloch *, is reetang’iilar. The dimensions ot the lace may be 
1 inch by f ; the hci}?ht 2^. 



Tt will be expedient to have always some hammers, of different 
si*cs, in reserve, 

A small miners pick is useful for cutting out, and splitting 
portions of slaty rocks ; or for obtaining spccinums of clays, &c. 

A small stonecutters chisel, — A chisel with a handle, of the 
fonn here represented, will often save the hand of an inexpert 
collector, and better enable him to direct his blow. 


For Packing the specimens, — A stock of strong paper. Seal- 
ing-wax, fFriting-paper, cut into labels. Thick gum-water, t4> 
cement the labels to the specimens. 

For the Conveyance of specimens, — A large bag of leather, 
with straps for the shoulders. Strong canvas hags, of smaller 
size, are very convenient for subdivision and arrangement. — For 
the protection of crystals, or delicate petrifactions, &c., wool or 

* On the forms of Miner atoyicot Hammers'' (Quarterly# Journal, 
(R, Inst.) vol. xi. 1821, p. 1, &c. 
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cotton arn n(M;essary ; ami sniall wooden hoxrs (like those used 
tor lioldinsf wafers) are sometimes required. For distant earriag-e, 
strong" wooden boxes, casks, or baskets. 

The following arc either essential, or useful in vari*>us degrees, 
for ol)taining and recording observations. 

Pocket Memorandum- Hooks, of sufficient size to admit sketches. 

A Pocket Compass. 

A Measuriuir.tape, of fifty feet, iir more. 

A Telescope. 

A Camera Lnclda. 

A Box of Colours. 

The best Maps should always be sought for; — Ami, (he true 
economy to the traveller being tliat whicdi saves time, it is best to 
mark, or even colour the map, in the field. Notes inserted on 
inqicrfect maps, or deduced afterwards from memoranda, are less 
authentic ; and the process is frequently neglected. 

Portable-Barometers^ with detached thermometers, an? desira- 
ble ; and the best instruments are ultimately the chca|)est. But, 
unfortunately, barometers of every construetion arc very easily 
damaged or deranged. -The accurate determination of heights, 
however, though very interesting to physical geography, is com- 
paratively of little iinportaiicc to the geolog ist. 

If the collector be a surveyor, he will know best to what purpose 
a Pocket Sextant, or small Theodolite, is applicable : — the rnca- 
siirenieiit of distances, — of heights, — and of the inclination of 
strata, &c. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE LANGUAGES 
OF THE NATIVES, 

WITH SOME GENERAL REMARKS. 



-ye • 

lose . 

Jps 

>eth . 
ron^ue 

Jhoeks 

^hiii 

Ears 

Hair of the lieacl . 

Neck . 

Breast 
Belly . 

Arm 
Hand . 

Fingers 

Elbow 

Posteriors . 


Caledon Bay, Endeavour River, Kinc Couree 

Gulf of N. K. Coast. the Third’s Souml 

Carpentaria. Pur t fr.ym Capt. Cook S. W. Coast ’ 

From Capt, Flinders^ und Mr. Forster. 


Ma-il . 

Me-ul 

Me-al 

/ Ur-ro, 

1 or llurro 

f Emer-da, or 
< Potcer, 

[ Bon-joo (foo/f) 

^ Tarmul, 
l Moil (Flindars] 

Ta-a . 

Yem-be ( Cook) . 

Tar . 

Lir-ra 

Mol-car . 

Orlock . 

Mat-ta . 

TJnjar 

f Darlin, or 
\ Thalil 

T'ac-cal . 


N y-u-luck 

Na-ing . 



[ Pon-doo-roo, 

< or Po-dour- 
1 roo 

f Mil-kah, 

\ Melt‘a {Cook) 

Duoim 

Maria . 

Moryt- 

Ka-a( 

Mo-i-ang . . 

f Doom-boo, 

1 ( Former) 


(Jum-mur . . 

Coy -or ( Forst.) 


Goor-ro . 

Melmal(fV/s#.) 

r Cob-ball, or 
^ Kopul 

J Wan-na, or 
\ War-na 

f Aco, or 
\ Acol 

Wor-nuck 

Gong 



M ingel . 

Mbn-gal-bkli . 

( Mai (sing.) 
Maih(p/i/r.) 

f I^-kal, or 
\ Le-kan . 

Ye-er-we 


Lam-me . 

Booca (For,v<.) 

Wa'1-la-kah 

Bacca . 

/ Peegoorga 
• 1 i F nr at. 
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Port Jackson. 

i’lirrali Hnirah 
Tribe. 

From Air. Seott. 

Liiiie'^lone Creek. 

Fnon Mr, O.tlri/. 

Port Mac(|iiaric. 

From Mr, Hunter, 

TMacqtiarir Har- 
bour, V . 1). Laiul. 

r 

'1 . 

Miki-laja. 

. Milla . 

. Me'-e 

. Nam'-mur-uck 

Nogro . 


. Mor-r<> . 

. Nu'-ag 

. Me-oun . 

Willing . . 





J Rra, or 
\ Da-ni 

Yerrah . 

. Er-ra 

. TiMah . 

. Koiik 

Tivl-lang . 



. MaR-way. 

. Mini 

Yarrin . 





Wal-lo . . 





) (lo-roojGoray, 
i. nr Henne 

' ninning-huiy 

. Wha-da , 

. M(/-ko 

. Goun-reck 

f Kowarra, 

< Dewarra, or 
\ (jinvarroo 

Mundar . 

. Bulla-ye-ga 

. Wo'I-lack . 

. Pipe, or Bij)iix> 

j Gangu, 

< Cad lea r, or 
[ Cadleang 

• 

. Oro. 

. . 

/ Treek, or 

1 I^D-gar-reo 

Nabung , 

. 

. I3e-ning . 

. Nam-bang 


j Barrong, or 

1 BiMule 

Binda 

. Bur-bing . 

. Wai'rah . 

. . 

Tavrang . 


. Bar-gar . 

. Co'-pab . 

. Yir-ra-wig 

Tain-inir-ra , 

. Morrcwalla 




Ber-ril-lc 

. Maranga . 

. Nar-ra 

. Mah-tra . 

. War-ra-nook 

0-niir . 




. Nani-me-rick 


■; Ho-ong, or 
' Buy ley 


l)ai-ra . 


. W(m/1-Ioo 
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Calndon Bay, 

Gulf of 
Carpentaria. 

Endeavour River, 

N. E. Coast. 

King George 
the Third’s Sound 
S.W. Const. 

Foot . . . 

f Locko, or 
t Nocka . 

Edamal (feet) 

/ Ja-an, 
i. or Bangui 

Toe . 

Mangel-locko 

Eb-ii-rah 

1 Kea (smff.) 

\ Kean (plur.) 

Sun 

/ Laran-gai, or 
\ Car-ran-ghie 

Gallan (Forst.) 

Djaat 

Water 

f Lucka,or 

1 Lucko 

Poorai Forst.) 


Stone • 

Punda . 

Wal-bah 


Kangaroo . 

Loi-tyo . 

f Men-u-ah, 

< Kan-got>-roo, 

[ (Cook) . 

Bcango 

Throwing-stick 

Kail lepo . 

i Melpairo, or 

1 Mclpier,( For«<.) 

Mc-a-ra . 

Nipples (of a man) 


f Coy-b-ber-rah, 

1 Cayo,( CooA) 

Bc-ep 

Dog . 

. 

Cotta, or Kota . 

Tiara 

Nails . 


Kolki; . 

Pera 

Beard 


WoUlar . 

Nyanuck 

Mouth 



Tatah • 

Fire , 

. 



Membrum virile . 

. 


Yaw-dc-wil 

Head . 


Wageegee, 

(Forst.) 
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U 

Jackson. 

Burrah Biirrah 
Tribe. 

Limestone Creek. 

Port Macquarie. 

Macqnaric Har- 
bour, V. 1). Laiul. 

Inoc 


.Tanna . 

Dhee-nany . 

Tcel-nah . 

Pe-une . 

)na, 

’on 

Coing, 
■do- in 

r Bun-nal, or 
[ Mo-mat 

f Too-nigh, or 
* t Win-gin 

• 

loo . 

Ajung . 


Bah-do . 


Ill 


Wy-juck 



. 

-o 

ii^oran^ 

■jrar-ray 

-ii-lnih 

-lar-roo 

-roil 

o-molon 

rung 

imalion 


. . 

WomVioy 
Pool-cot (tame) 
Mah-koko (the 
Pademnlion 
of P, Jackson) 

Raguar . 

in«?-rah , 

• 



. 

-tral . . 


. . 


Nerrinook 

0 

regal 

f Med-di-gen 

1 War-ri-gal 



. 

ingal, or 
ung-un 





D 

,or 


. Anany 

. . 

Ru-ing . 


Otlg 


. Chuang 

. WeP-leck 



Canby 

. Warrenur 

. Cow-yal , 

, Lope 





. Cool-kail 

, Lune 


ra . . 

■ 

f Ulangar, or 

1 Nattang 

Cah-brah 
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The preceding brief collection, of words used by the natives in 
various parts of the (’oasts of Australia and Van Diemoti's Land, 
has been inserted to shew the great dissimilarity tliat exists in the 
lang-uages of the several tribes : and it may bo remarked, that of 
thirty-three objects, one only, the Eijc, is expressed by nearly the 
same term at each place. In tin’s list, it is true, there is a striking 
resemblance between the terms used to signify the hair at I’orf 
Jackson, namely, deivarra^ or kewarra, or gcM'rcrron, and tliose 
which denote the same thing in the language of some of the islands 
of the Eastern Seas ; such, for instance, as arourno or hoornn^ 
hooroo oi the Society Islands; lo-ooron of the Friendly islands; 
Aooroo of New Zealand ; and, perhaps, of the Manpiesas* : 

htit at New Caledonia, which is situated between these places 
and Port Jackson, the same thing is expressed by [ajon, a sound 
totally distinct. And to render the anomaly still nn>re ilecisivu*, it 
is only necessary to remark, that, witliin two hundred miles of 
Port Jackson, the natives of throe tribes, Port Macupiarie, llnrruh- 
llurrah, and I/imestone Creek, signil’y the hair, by the north 
wollackj mnndnrt and huUa-ye-^a. 

The aboriginal connexion of Australia with other lamls must 
be proved, as far as langtiagtt is concerned, l)y a general re- 
semblance of the wc»r(ls, and not merely by a few ex:ini[)lt‘s ot 
coincidence, which can only be considered as accidental! and as 
our knowledge of the Australian languages, except in the vicinitv 
of Port .Tackson, docs not yet exeecul thirty or forty words, m 
comparison, derived from such limited information, can em- 
ployed with any certainty to determine the question. The coii- 
noxion must be sought for, probably, where the continent, at its 
north-eastern extremity, most nearly approaches other lands ; but 
even tlicn the chain will remain im])erfcct until New (luinca aii'i 
its neighbouring islands arc explored, and correct and cxteiisiv* 
vocabularies of their languages obtained. Forster t, whi> has 
considerable attention to this subject, and whose oj)inions an 
the more valuable from their Inniig the result of personal nb- 


^ Forster'S <)bsiMvm ion:?, p 


t Ibid 
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si'rvatinii, seems to be convim-c<l tluit the New ITollamlers are 
not an orig’inal race, but have derived their origin from New 
(iiiinea. It is therefore to be lioped, tluit this subject will not be 
forgotten by our trans-atlantic and Australian colonists; more 
particidarly by those of the new settlement on the nortli imast at 
Melville Island, who, from their vicinity to New Gniiiea, liave the 
best opportunities of throwing light upon the question. 


Situaiionx of the Places mentioned in the jerecedin^ list with 
respect to Port Jackson, 


King Goorgo the Thinrs Sound is on the South-west Coast, 1000 
miles from Port .lackson. 

Caledon Hay is near the north-wi!st extremity of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, 1500 miles from Hort Jackson. 

Kndeavour River, in latitude about 15^ South, is on the North-east 
Coast, about 1180 miles from Port Jackson. 

Hu nah -Hurrah, about 90 miles, i in the inhwior, wi^st of Port 

Tamestone ( ’reek, about 140 mile.s, i Jackson. 

Port Macquarie, on the East Coast, 108 miles north of Port Jackson. 


Macquarie Uarboiir, on tlu^ W(‘st Coast 
Hruny Island, at the south-east extremity 


of Van Diemen’s l^and. 
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VOL. I. 

Page 37» »n the note, after IJoloUiuria insert (^PfiapuluS sp., Lam. iii. 76)- 
59, line 27, for 10' read 12'. 

71, in the nofe, for See. 2 read See. X. 

81, line 21, for iiioonsoon read monsoon. 

122, „ 20, for anco read anchor. 

124, „ 19, after ec’itipede insert (^Amphinome sp.) 

152, „ 25, for <‘our read course. 

155-159, in the margin, for Fch. read Jan. 

158, in the margin, /hr Feb. 1. read Jan. 21-24. 

157, line 2, dele romina. 


17.J, 

11 , deh 

and. 

,, 

15, of ft 

r semi-colon insert ami. 

224, 

18, for 

sponura rend ipomaa sp. 

,, 

20, for 

gaVega read galcga. 

„ 

24, for 

Cunnigham read Cunningham 

243, 

19, for 

sufa read fiber. 

260, 

25, for 

water to land rend land to water. 

269, 

23, for 

on the read on to the. 

357, 

2, for 

launched r/.vid lancbed. 

377, 

10, for 

Foley read Barrow. 

:i80. 

22, for 

connected read connecting 


1. for 

tiul read Gulf. 


KURATA. 


VOL. II. 

Page 14, line 9, for castnia orontes, Latreille, read nrania orontes, Godin t, 

35-38, margin, for June read July. 

53, line 6 , for prcvill(V read grevillea. 

87, and other parts of this volume, read Ii«ivrs[ue. 

226, 227 , in the margin, /or Nov. 8 read Nov. H-31. 

242, line. 23, for conse«pjen<'e the read eonseiinence in the 
358, „ 2 and 4, /or Niekoll read Niekol. 

366, „ 3 from the bottom, insert Ju. 

404-407, in various places, /or Section IX. read Seidion X. 

424, line 4, for depressi rend depresso. 

460, „ 4, for 473, 128 read 195^606. 

„ „ 5 and 7, for Endora read Eudora. 

461, „ 3 from the bottom, /or )» •, 122 read p. 41, 123. 

575 , „ 13, for north-c&stcrn ^ead north-western. 

413, note to the first paraguiph. No such opinion has been expressed by 
Mr. VV. S. Macleay iu the place alluded to.— P. P. K. 



















